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MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


By Julius 


R. JEREMY BELKNAP 
was the earliest writer 
who undertook to deal 
with the mountains in 
the northern part of 
New Hampshire ; and 
there can be no better 
introduction to them 
than his description, 
which appeared in 1792, and in which 
he refers to the highest peak by saying 
that “it has lately been distinguished by 
the name of Mt. Washington.”’! He says: 





“From the earliest settlement of the country, 
the White Mountains have attracted the attention 
of all sorts of persons, They are undoubtedly 
the highest land in New England, and in clear 
weather are discovered before any other land by 
vessels coming in to the eastern coast; but by 
reason of their white appearance are frequently 
mistaken for clouds. They are visible on the 
land at the distance of eighty miles on the south 
and southeast sides; they appear higher when 
viewed from the northeast; and it is said they are 
seen, from the neighborhood of Chamblé and 
Quebec. The Indians gave them the name of 
Agiocochook. They had a very ancient tradition 
that their country was once drowned, with all its 
inhabitants, except one Powow and his wife, who, 
foreseeing the flood, fled to these mountains, 
where they were preserved, and that from them 
the country was re-peopled. They had a super- 
stitious veneration for the summit, as the habita- 
tion of invisible beings; but they never ventured 
to ascend it, and always endeavored to dissuade 
every one from the attempt. From them and the 
captives, whom they sometimes led to Canada 


1 Belknap’s History of New Hampshire, Vol. 3, p. 41. 
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through the passes of these mountains, many fic- 
tions have been propagated, which have given 
rise to marvellous and incredible stories; partic- 
ularly it has been reported that at the immense 
and inaccessible heights there have been seen 
carbuncles, which are supposed to appear lum- 
inous in the night. Some writers, who have 
attempted to give an account of these mountains, 
have ascribed the whiteness of them to shining 
rocks or a kind of white moss; and the highest 
summit has been deemed inaccessible on account 
of the extreme cold which threatens to freeze the 
traveller in the midst of summer. Nature has, 
indeed, in that region formed her works on a 
large scale, and presented to view many objects 
which do not ordinarily occur. A person who is 
unacquainted with a mountainous country can- 
not, upon his first coming into it, make an ade- 
quate judgment of heights and distances; he 
will imagine everything to be nearer and less than 
it really is, until by experience he learns to cor- 
rect his apprehension and accommodate his eye 
to the magnitude and situation of the objects 
around him.” 


This is good Dr. Belknap’s preliminary 
account of the White Mountains, but not 
all that he says concerning them. He 
describes the area of their base as 


“an irregular figure, the whole circuit of which 
is not less than sixty miles. The number of sum- 
mits within this area can not at present be ascer- 
tained, because the country round them is a thick 
wilderness. The greatest number that can be 
seen at once is at Dartmouth, on the northwest 
side, where seven summits appear at one view, of 
which four are bald. Of these, the three highest 
are the most distant, being on the eastern side of 
the cluster; one of these is the mountain which 
makes so majestic an appearance all along the 
shore of the eastern counties of Massachusetts. 
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Mt. Washington — From Dundee. 


. . . To arrive at the foot of this mountain, there 
is a continual ascent of twelve miles from the 
plain of Pigwacket, which brings the traveller to 
the height of land between Saco and Amaris- 
coggin rivers. At this height there is a level of 
about a mile square, part of which is a meadow, 
formerly a beaver pond, with a dam at each end. 
Here, though elevated more than three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, the traveller finds 
himself in a deep valley. On the east is a steep 
mountain, out of which issue several springs, one 
of which is the fountain of Ellis river, a branch 
of the Saco, which runs south; another, of Pea- 
body river, a branch of the Amariscoggin, which 
runs north. From this meadow, toward the west, 
there is an uninterrupted ascent on a ridge, be- 
tween two deep gullies, to the summit of Mt. 
Washington.” 


Mt. Washington had often been as- 
cended before Dr. Belknap’s history was 
written, and its heights were well known 
to the sturdy settlers in that region. ‘The 
earliest recorded ascent was made in 
October, 1774, and its summit was then 
described as a large area called “the 
plain.” A ranging company who as- 
cended the highest peak April 29, 1735, 
found the snow four feet deep on the 
northwest side; the summit was almost 
bare of snow, though covered with white 
frost and ice, and a small pond of water, 
near the top, was hard frozen. The 


travellers who climbed the mountain on 
the 6th of June in 1774, found a body of 
snow thirteen feet deep and so hard as 
to bear them, and on the roth of the 
same month they found the snow in the 
same spot five feet deep. In the first 
week of September, 1783, two men, who 
attempted to ascend the mountain, found 
the bald top so covered with snow and 
ice, then newly formed, that they could 
not reach the summit; “ but the snow is 
seldom fixed upon the summit until the 
end of October or the beginning of No- 
vember, but from that time it remains 
until the next July.””’ The mountain was 
no kinder in July, 1784, to travellers than 
it has been to mountaineers since that 
day. 

Dr. Belknap had a great deal of natural 
tenderness for the White Mountain scenery 
and expresses it in terms which are al- 
most poetic. In his day what is now 
known as the Crawford Notch of the 
Presidental Range was then commonly 
called the Notch ; in its narrowest part it 
measures but twenty-two feet, between 
two perpendicular rocks. This defile was 
known to the Indians, who formerly led 
their captives through it to Canada; but 
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it had been forgotten or neglected until 
the year 1771, when two hunters passed 
through it, and gave such a report that 
the proprietors of lands on the northern 
parts of the Connecticut river formed 
the plan of a road through it to Upper 
Coos county, from which it is distant 
twenty-five miles. Near by this Notch 
the Saco river begins as a rivulet, and 
not more than half a mile away is one of 
the sources of the Ammonoosuc river, 
the other source being high up on 
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from penetrating to exhale it, so that there is a 
constant supply of water deposited in the crevices 
of the rocks, and issuing in the form of springs 
from every part of the mountain. The rocks 
which compose the surface of the mountain are 
in some parts slate, in others flint; some speci- 
mens of rock crystal have been found, but of no 
great value; no limestone has yet been discov- 
ered, though the most likely rocks have been 
tried with aqua-fortis. There is one precipice, on 
the eastern side, not only completely perpendicu- 
lar, but composed of square stones, as regular as 
a piece of masonry; it is about five feet high and 
from fifteen to twenty in length. The uppermost 
rocks of the mountain are the common quartz, of 





Mt. Washington and Jackson City — From Thorn Mountain. 


Mt. Washington, near the Lakes of the 
Clouds. In later times the Notch was 
famous as the home of Abel Crawford, 
who was one of the oldest and hardiest 
pioneers among the White Mountains. 

Of the flora and the geology of Mt. 
Washington, Dr. Belknap in that early 
time said : 


“The lower part of the mountain is shaded by 
a thick growth of spruce and fir. The surface is 
composed of rocks, covered with very long green 
moss, which extends from one rock to another, 
and is in many places so thick and strong as to 
bear a man’s weight. This immense bed of moss 
serves as a sponge to retain the moisture brought 
by the clouds and vapors which are frequently 
rising and gathering around the mountains; the 
thick growth of wood prevents the rays of the sun 


a dark grey color; when broken, they show very 
small shining specks, but there is no such appear- 
ance on the exterior part. The eastern side of 
the mountain rises in an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, and requires six or seven hours of hard 
labor to ascend it. Many of the precipices 
are so steep.as to oblige the traveller to use his 
hands as well as his feet and to hold by the trees, 
which diminish in size till they degenerate to 
shrubs and bushes; above these are low vines, 
some bearing red and others blue berries, and the 
uppermost vegetation is a species of grass, called 
winter-grass, mixed with the moss of the rocks. 
Having surmounted the upper and steepest preci- 
pice, there is a large area called the plain. It is 
a dry heath, composed of rocks covered with 
moss, and bearing the appearance of a frost pas- 
ture in the beginning of the winter season. In 
some openings between the rocks there are springs 
of water, in others dry gravel. Here the grouse 
or heath bird resorts, and is generally out of 








danger; several of them were shot by some trav- 
ellers in October, 1774. The extent of this plain 
is uncertain; from the eastern side to the foot of 
the pinnacle or sugar-loaf it is nearly level, and 
may be walked over in less than an hour. The 
sugar-loaf is a pyramidal heap of grey rocks 
which in some places are formed like winding 
steps. This pinnacle has been ascended in an 
hour and a half. The traveller having gained the 
summit is recompensed for his toil, if the sky be 
serene, with a most noble and extensive prospect.” 

These extended quotations from Dr, 
Belknap’s “‘ History of New Hampshire ” 
are given at this length because they are 
the first important accounts in literature 
of the White Mountains; and they com- 
pare remarkably well with the later ac- 
counts which are furnished by modern 
tourists. Mt. Washington was formerly 
owned by the State of New Hampshire, 
but when Gov. Harriman, in 1867, sold 
the White Mountains for a song, in order 
to enrich the government coffers, it fell 
into private hands, and is now principally 
the property of Mr. Coe, of Bangor, Me., 
and of the Pingree heirs. Its value as 
timber property down to its base on all 
sides is about a million dollars; and in 
private hands it is as faithfully cared for 
as it would be if the State owned it and 
it were managed according to the rules 
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The mountain was first made accessible 
by a bridle path which Mr. Ethan Allen 
Crawford cut to the top of Mt. Clinton in 
1819. In 1821, the first ladies made the 
ascent of Mt. Washington; they were 
three in number, with Ethan Crawford as 
their guide. They proceeded to a stone 
cabin which he had built previously near 
the top of the mountain, and there they 
were obliged to remain for several days 
until the storm cleared off. It was at 
about this time that Ethan carried a lady 
two miles down the mountain on his 
shoulders. It was no uncommon affair 
for this man to shoulder one of his own 
sex and carry him down the mountain ; 
but to make a cushion of coats on his 
right shoulder, and to fashion a side- 
saddle for a lady who had sprained her 
ankle was a more delicate affair, and 
Ethan Crawford was prouder of that feat 
than of anything else he ever did except 
the killing of bears. The first horse that 
ever climbed the rocks of Mt. Washing- 
ton had for a rider old Abel Crawford, 
the father of this White Mountain giant, 
who was then (1840) seventy-five years 
old, and who sat proudly upon his noble 
animal, with head uncovered, while the 





The Mount Washington Range and Fabyan House 


of forestry. ‘There is no danger that its 
great cone will ever be robbed of its 
trees, because it has none, and the lum- 
bering at its base, or rather at the base 
of the Presidential Range, can never be 
carried on at the same advantage that it 
can be developed at points more favor- 
able to the lumbermen and more easy of 
access to the railroad. 





wind played lightly with his venerable 
white locks. 

The very first ascent of Mt. Washing- 
ton is said to have been made by Walter 
Neal as early as the year 1632, but the 
mountain was really but little known until 
1642, when an Irishman, with two Indians, 
went to the top, travelling all the way 
from Saco on foot, and making the journey 
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The Road to the Glen. 


in eighteen days. What is called Craw- 
ford Notch was discovered very early by 
the Indians and by the first settlers along 
the Atlantic coast, but for a long time it 
was unknown and forgotten. It was 
finally re-discovered by two hunters, Nash 
and Sawyer, who drove a moose up the 
wild mountain-stream, and found, to their 
dismay, that instead of being captured in 
the deep gorge, he passed along an ancient 
Indian trail to a little meadow on the 
other side of the mountain. 

The first goods brought up the Notch 
was a barrel of rum, which was given to 
Captain Rosebrook by a Portland mer- 
chant on condition that he would get it 
up through the Notch. The record says 
that after crossing the Saco river twenty- 
two times, with a horse and two poles and 
several men, he succeeded in getting as 
much of the rum up beyond the Notch 
as was not used in the enterprise. The 
first produce ever carried through the 
Notch was a barrel of tobacco. ‘The first 
house built below the Notch was the 
Willey House, erected in the year 1793. 

Formerly, the ascent of Mt. Washing- 
ton was made on the eastern side. It 


was a walk of eight or ten miles through 
the woods, the diminutive trees, and then 
a tussle through the spruce and fir scrub 
until one passed above the tree line, when 
it was an almost interminable succession 
of efforts to avoid being tripped by one 
rock while one was obtaining a foothold 
in or on or around each other. In those 
days there was only Ethan Crawford’s rude 
stone cabin on the top of Mt. Washing- 
ton, and the thought that a man could 
live on the summit had never been seri- 
ously entertained. 

The first white man who ever dwelt 
near the White Mountains was ‘Thomas 
Crager, with his daughter Mary Crager, 
who was stolen by the Indians and taken 
away by a member of the Abnaki tribe, 
whom she had married when her father 
found her, and with whom she was living 
like a native squaw. The daughter did 
not return to the mountains, and there 


was no immediate succession to this 
pioneer and his family in the White 
Hills. 


The next attempt to establish a resi- 
dence on the top of Mt. Washington was 
made by John Coffin Nazro, who erected 
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gateways upon all the bridle paths lead- 
ing to the peak, and exacted a dollar from 
every person who attempted to come to 
the top. This wasin 1859. In 1852, the 
Summit House was built by two enter- 
prising New Englanders, J. S. Hall and 
L. M. Rosebrook ; and the next summer 
the ‘Tiptop House was erected by Samuel 
F. Spalding & Co. The two houses were 
then unitedly managed by a company of 
hardy mountaineers, who braved the 
storms and the fury of the elements in 
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be one foot in eight. The engineer who 
constructed it was Mr. Hitchcock. ‘This 
carriage road is constantly kept up and 
is in an adimirable state of repair. it 
is badly washed every season, but it is 
constantly renewed, and the heavy tolls 
make it a source of income to its owners. 
The more frequent way of reaching the 
summit is to take the Mt. Washington 
railway at the base on the western side, 
and to make the ascent by the cog-wheel 
locomotive, which goes at a snail’s pace 


The White Mountains — From Humphrey's Ledge. 


order to become acquainted with all the 
moods and vagaries of the White Moun- 
tains. 

In the same year, June, 1853, a com- 
pany, known as the Mt. Washington 
Carriage-Road Company, was chartered 
by the legislature of New Hampshire, 
with a capital stock of fifty thousand 
dollars. In September it was organized 
at the Alpine House, Gorham, and Mr. 
D. O. Macomber was chosen president. 
The road was to be sixteen feet wide, to 
be macadamized, and to have a protec- 
tion-wall three feet high in dangerous 
places. The distance by this road was to 
oe about eight miles, and the rise was to 


up and down, but which is perfectly safe, 
and is much more expeditious than the 
ascent by the carriage road on the other 
side. One needs to go up by the railway 
and go down by the carriage road in 
order to appreciate the size of Mt. Wash- 
ington, and in order to note the way in 
which vegetation gradually decreases as 
one nears the peak, and gradually in- 
creases as one comes nearer the base on 
the other side. 

The newer Summit House, which can 
accommodate more than a hundred guests, 
is a hotel of two stories, strongly built, 
and bolted into the solid rock by stout 
chains of iron that pass over the roof. 
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Near by it is an observatory, also strongly 
bolted to the rocks, so that the sunsets 
and the sunrises may always be seen to 
advantage by those who have the courage 
to observe the peak under the right cir- 
cumstances. Here you can order a fairly 
good dinner at a reasonable price, sleep 
on a bed nearly as good as you would 
have at home, and be rocked to-sleep by 
the roaring winds as readily as you would 
be by the roaring waves if you were ina 
ship on the briny deep. This hotel has 
been in existence perhaps twenty years, 
and the old Tiptop House is rapidly 
going to decay. Beside it stands a build- 
ing which has been used for a printing 
office, where Mr. Henry M. Burt has for 
several years published Among the Clouds, 
a sheet that is intended to deal with man 
and his surroundings, and which rejoices 
in being the only paper of its kind that 
is printed equally high up in the world. 
Hard by stands the Government Signal 
Station, with its register for measuring 
the wind when it blows one hundred and 
eighty miles an hour, and with its small 





‘* Jacob's Ladder.”’ 


rooms bolted down to the ground 
by immense beams which are in- 
tended to resist the fury of the 
elements. In this Signal Station 
men have lived from fall to spring, 
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without any associations with the lower 
world, except that once a week one of 
their number has gone down on a fair 
day to the base of the mountain, to 
get the mail and to communicate with 
mankind at large. Some of the experi- 
ences of parties who have lived there 
through the winter season are very thril- 
ling. A book of rare interest is “A 
Winter on Mt. Washington,” prepared 
by a number of the scientific men who 
spent the winter of 1870-71. 

The geological condition of Mt. Wash- 
ington has been already described in the 
words of Dr. Belknap, so far as it could 
be touched upon with the imperfect 
knowledge of geology that existed a cen- 
tury ago. Dr. C. H. Hitchcock, the 
geologist of New Hampshire, published 
in the “Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence,” at its twenty-fourth meeting held 
at Detroit in 1875, a paper! in which he 
points out that Mt. Washington is the 


1 ** Existence of Glacial Section upon the Summit of Mt. 
Washington.”’ 


Lizzie Bourne Monument. 
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highest eminence in the North American 
continent, that was swept by ice in the 
glacial era. It was formerly believed that 
Mt. Washington was once dn island in 
the midst of an Arctic sea full of ice- 
bergs, but in 1870 Professor Hitchcock 
discovered, in a study of the peak, 
transported pebbles of rock foreign to 
the neighborhood, at the height of 5,800 
feet. At that time the only buildings 
tpon the summit were the Tiptop and 
Summit houses with the stables, and the 
large stones in the neighborhood had not 
been turned over so as to permit one to 
see the character of the earth beneath. 
These piles of giant ¢édris were covered 
with lichens and a few hardy alpine plants, 
and they looked the very picture of icy 
desolation. Professor Hitchcock then 
discovered in these pebbles that a force 
must have borne down upon them from a 
northwesterly direction, but there were 
no marks or scratches upon the stones. 
He did not until July, 1875, reach the 
conclusion that the glacial ice once moved 
over the top of Mt. Washington. He 
then ascertained that this must have been 
the case. He found every evidence that 
portions of rock upon the crest of the 
mountain had been brought from other 
parts, and that many small bowlders were 
present that did not belong to the rocks 
on the summit. . From his different studies 
he drew the conclusions, that the glacial 
ice once completely covered and passed 
over the summit in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, that it brought along a large amount 
of morraine rubbish and glaciated stones 
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Summit House. 


which were disposed in various hollows 
and convenient locations about the moun- 
tain, that subsequently an immense num- 
ber of large blocks of ‘stone, taken from 
the northern slope of the mountains, 
were transported to the summit as well 
as beyond, and that the frost and gravity 
acting upon these bowlders had split them 
into smaller ones, and that this large col- 
lection of rough rocks entirely concealed 
from view the previously formed mor- 
raine, and caused the summit to be ap- 
parently destitute of soil. 

It is time to leave the details of this 
monarch of the mountains and to ap- 
proach its views and to feel its power. 
It is seen from the Atlantic coast, from 
far into Maine, nearly all the way up and 
down the Androscoggin Valley, from the 
mountains of Dixville Notch, from the 
sources of the Connecticut river, from 
the great peaks in Canada, from Mt. 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump in the 
Green Mountain Range, from Marcy and 
Whiteface in the Adirondack mountains, 
from peaks near Saratoga in the South- 
west, from Locke’s Hill on the south side 
of Winnipesaukee Lake, from North 
Conway, and from Mt. Katahdin in 
Maine. From all points of the compass 
it is the one object that asserts supremacy 
and remains silent and alone. ‘The nearer 
and the satisfying views of Mt. Washing- 
ton are numerous, and it may be well for 
the person who is thinking of visiting 
the White Mountains to know where they 
are. The view at the railway station in 


North Conway or from Bigelow’s Hill at 
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Intervale are wonderfully fine. If one 
goes into Jackson, the impression of the 
whole range from Thorn Hill is some- 
thing wonderfully stimulating and divine. 
If you wish to obtain a distant view of 
Mt. Washington and of the associated 
peaks, you can climb Mt. Cabot in the 
town of Shelburne; or if you wish a 
grand and nearer view, you can climb 
Carter Dome, and find Mt. Washington 
soaring like the full moon to the west. 
At Randolph Hill Mt. Washington can 
not be seen, but all along Jefferson High- 
lands, from Whitefield, and from Bethle- 
hem and its neighborhood, the Mt. Wash- 
ington range stands out like an immense 
Chinese wall lifted half way up to the 
zenith. It is seen also not far from the 
Frankenstein trestle works on the Maine 
Central railroad to great advantage ; and 
if you climb any of the surrounding peaks 
and look out upon Mt. Washington, you 
will find that it has a glory and a grandeur 
quite its own, and that it is easily the 
largest and the most interesting of all 
the mountain peaks in the neighborhood. 

There are two ways of appreciating 
Mt. Washington. One is to worship it 
and enjoy it from the outside, allowing it 
to become an lincentive to the imagina- 
tion and to feel its stimulating influence 
as a part of the outside world. The other 
way is to live into it, to dwell for a time 


at the Summit House, to camp out upon 
different portions of the Presidential 
Range, and to allow the imagination to 
lft your own mind and spirit into the 
keenest and fullest identity with the 
mountain itself. The two kinds of ap- 
preciation are genuine and can both be 
enjoyed by those who are prepared for 
them; but not every one who visits the 
neighborhood of Mt. Washington or who 
dwells for a while upon its summit can 
enter into the raptures which belong to a 
sympathetic approach to it. A _ great 
many people who visit the mountains like 
the fresh air, the opportunity for rest, the 
good dinners and good beds, and allow 
their minds to drop down to their physi- 
cal condition, so that they feed upon the 
accessories rather than upon the moun- 
tains themselves. This indeed is no 
small benefit to the travellers and so- 
journers in these hills. ‘They derive a 
certain uplift from living for a week or a 
month or the season within sight of Mt. 
Washington. But God’s greater world 
was not made for these people, and they 
are forever shut out by their own limita- 
tions from its higher enjoyments. Not 
in this class do those stand who have the 
power to make Mt. Washington a constant 
companion, and who are able to dwell 
upon its peak and commune daily with 
its spirit. The Rev. Charles G. Ames, 














View from the Top of Mount Washington. 
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Interior of the Okservatory. 


more than thirty years ago, was travelling 
from Gorham to Jefferson, when his spirit 
was enkindled by the sight of these moun- 
tains, and he gave expression to his feel- 
ings in perhaps the best words that were 
ever spoken under inspiration concerning 
the Presidential Range : 


“T stand on high, 
Close to the sky, 
Kissed by unsullied lips of light; 
Fanned by soft airs 
That seem like prayers 
Floating to God through ether bright. 
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“ The emerald lands, 
With love-clasved hands, 
In smiling peace below outspread; 
Around me rise 
The amber skies, 
A dome of glory o’er my head. 


“ Wind-swept and bare, 
The fields of air 
Give the weaned eagles room for 
play; 
On mightier wing 
My soul doth spring 
To unseen summits far away.” 


Here the mountains are in 
the background, — the _in- 
spiration of the poet’s mind 
and heart, but his soul is in 
communion with “unseen 
summits far away”’ that the 
mountains have called up to 
his inward vision. The man who could 
write these stanzas has a gift for under- 
standing and appreciating the mountains 
as unique and as divine as that which 
Wordsworth had when he wrote his “ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality from 
Early Childhood.” 

It is a great gift, one of the supreme 
blessings of life, to be able to stay within 
easy sight of Mt. Washington, and to 
study it in all the phases of sky and sun- 
light and darkness which nature allows. 
It is never the same. Every moment 





The Tip-Top House and Observatory. 
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there is a change in progress on that 
mighty summit. You look out upon it 
and see it crowned with clouds, which 
apparently move not, and yet rest not, 
but brood upon the mountain as if they 
had a mission to its soul. You think 
that this will last forever; but even while 
you are thinking about it there is a rift 
in the vapor, and the sunlight brightens 
the dark mass, and the bald, black peak 
of Mt. Washington stands out against the 
hazy sky in full sharpness of outline, — 
and you see and feel that the clouds are 
simply phantoms of the air, made of the 
baseless fabric of a vision, not the reali- 
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Washington. It dominates everything, 
the mind, the heart and the spirit. The 
imagination is overwhelmed by its great- 
ness and intensity. It gropes in darkness 
and is like 
“ An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry.” 
Never shall I forget how the view of Mt. 
Washington from the Glen baffled and 
discouraged me. It was not until I went 
out to a certain knoll and compared Mt. 
Washington with Wildcat that I could 
translate what weighed upon my mind 
into living speech and understand the 
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ties which they seem to be. At another 
time, from the gates of Bethlehem, you 
look out to the east and see shadows of 
the clouds moving up its western slopes 
with the majesty and the regularity of an 
army with banners, and there they move 
for hours and hours as if the battalions 
of the skies would never complete their 
procession. One easily loses his grasp 
of this world while gazing upon such a 
sight. It is an inspiration to something 
different from what this world is or offers ; 
and if the mind is free and the heart is 
light, the spirit rises to the call of the 
imagination that leads it forth into realms 
unknown. 

Then, again, as at the Glen, you are 
impressed with the immensity of Mt. 


situation. Then there opened to my 
mind an intimation of infinity which lives 
at this moment as keenly in my con- 
sciousness as when for the first time it 
came to me. Mt. Washington is im- 
mense ; and when you stand close to it 
and look up at an angle of 45° and see 
it from base to peak, you can realize how 
the Indians felt when they refused to as- 
cend a mountain that seemed at its peak 
to hold converse with the Great Spirit. 
There is something strangely exhilarat- 
ing in the views of Mt. Washington from 
the distant summits. From Lafayette it is 
simply a big peak rising up into massive 
proportions and taking the attitude of 
magnificent repose. It seems like a giant 
at rest. The same impression comes to 
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you when viewing it from the top of 
Moosilauke, or from Carter Dome, or 
from Thorn Hill, or from the rocky peak 
of Chocorua, or from Sandwich Dome, 
or from Locke’s Hill on the south shore 
of Winnipesaukee. Then, again, Mt. 
Washington is a very different summit in 
winter from what it isin summer. It is in 
summer bleak and melancholy, looking as 
if it had been cast out of heaven and 
had upon it the smoke and blackness of 
battle ; but for six months in the year 
this threatening aspect is removed, and 
it is clothed with ermine, rivalling in pur- 
ity and clearness the sky into which it 
lifts its dome. Then nothing can exceed 
the impression on a clear day. It is like 
diamond cutting diamond to see this 
whiteness cutting the lines of the sky. 
The sharpness of the one responds to the 
sharpness of the other. It seems as if 
part of the New Jerusalem had been let 
down from heaven as a kind of foretaste 
of the things that are to come. The 
sense of repose that Mt. Washington has 
in winter is far more delicate and impres- 
sive than it is in summer. A. few weeks 
ago I was on the bluff of Locke’s Hill 
with a party of gentlemen who had left 
their business cares in order to take a 
day for a spring outing. We stopped at 
the station of the Lake Shore Railroad 
at the foot of the hill and quickly made 
our ascent to the point where it begins 
to run up into Gunstock mountain. The 
air was clear, and the ice on the lake was 


dull and honeycombed by the lateness 
of the season, and yet it was so thick 
that a yoke of oxen could cross it at al- 
most any point with safety. The interest 
lay in the view from this elevation; and 
it is an outlook that is said by travellers, 
who have seen the best views that the 
world affords, to be without a parallel in 
Europe. Here you take in the whole 
sweep of the White Mountain system and 
feel the majesty and glory of these peaks 
as a part of the visible world. It is what 
the author of “ My Farm at Edgewood ” 
would call a perfect outlook. One of 
the largest lakes in New England lies at 
your feet, and beyond it the hills rise 
gradually into mountains from every point 
of the compass. As you near the hori- 
zon Kearsarge and the Cardigan Hills 
cut the horizon at the west. Further 
north Moosilauke is the great sentinel in 
the northwest and stands guard over 
these peaks as if it were detailed for that 
purpose from the families of mountains 
that surround it. Then the eye moves 
eastward, and the Franconia Range, with 
the Sandwich mountains in front, cuts the 
horizon. Further east the peaks of Car- 
rigain and Willey rise above the lesser 
summits.* Then there is an opening, and 
far in the distance, snow-capped and 
eternal, like a glimpse of another world, 
lies Mt. Washington in the peace of sun- 
light and of its own majesty. Nothing 
compares with it in the entire White 
Mountain system. When once the eye 
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rests upon it, the other peaks grow famil- 
jar and are habitable to the soul, but Mt. 
Washington is serene and unapproachable 
and seems to be separated from its fel- 
lows. When you turn eastward the moun- 
tains still fill the horizon until the Ossi- 
pee range shuts off the view, and then 
the eye wanders far into Maine until dis- 
tant peaks shut off the world, and Copple 
Crown rises up in its symmetry to shut in 
the lake and close the panorama. This 
view, whether seen in summer or in win- 
ter, is incomparably the finest distant sur- 
vey of the White Mountains and of Mt. 
Washington that is to be had from any 
quarter, and the person who has never 
been on Locke’s Hill has yet to have the 
White Mountains spread out before him 
in all their glory and beauty. 

It is now time to live into Mt. Wash- 
ington and to try to feel its greatness and 
majesty and glory as if the mind and the 
soul were a part of itself. This cannot 
be done without self-surrender. The 





* Corona, seen April 28, 1871. 


greatness of nature demands the self- 
abnegation of man; and if nature can 
be said to have a soul, the soul of man 
must free itself from impurities before it 


* The dark cone is shadow of observer with glory about 
the head. Above the foreground is the shadow of the 
mountain, while the large circle is the colored prism or 
Corona resting on clouds, and partially obscuring the two 
shadows, 


can enjoy the higher companionships into 
which Mt. Washington admits one if he 
is prepared for them. ‘These are not 
reached ina moment. They come only 
to worshippers, only to those whose im- 
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The Home of the Expedition of the Winter of 1870-71. 


aginations and whose spiritual life find 
something in the greater mysteries of the 
outer world that is in sympathy with their 
own instincts. The companionship of 
Mt. Washington is realized by a sensitive 
mind at every hour of the day or night. 
I have watched its humors and moods 
under every conceivable variation, and I 
have never yet seen the time when it did 
not speak to me in the language of na- 
ture, when it did not create in my mind 
images responsive to outward facts, and 
did not leave impressions there as real 
and as imperishable as the sun leaves 
upon the sensitive negative of the cam- 
era. It is this condition of receptivity 
on the part of the imagination that makes 
every feature of this mountain, its sun- 
rises and its sunsets, its cloud embraces, 
its rifts through which the sunshine breaks 
on misty mornings, its darkness under 
the starry heavens, its glooms of storm 
and of wind, the sense of mightiness in 
which the elements envelope it, some- 
thing terrible and grand and powerful 
beyond: the language of words to de- 
scribe. I know a young woman who has 
been for many seasons the head of the 
hotel at the Summit House, and who is 
now its manager, who has seen Mt. Wash- 
ington under every variety of circum- 
stance, and who is so familiar with its 
changes of aspect that she knows what to 
expect from day to day ; and she confesses 
that the fascination of the mountain 
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has constantly been freshened and varied 
so that she is never weary of her life 
in this elevated home, and does not 
for a whole season pine for the relief to 
her stimulated imagination that is easily 
obtained in the lowlands, where she re- 
sides for the rest of the year. She isa 
good example of the bright and _ fairly 
educated New England woman who is 
touched and stimulated and inspired in 
her daily life by companionship with this 
monarch of the hills. Her eyes sparkle, 


and her whole form moves as if touched 
by a higher power, when she attempts to 
tell what the impressions are which the 





Sergeant Smith, of the Expeaition of 1870-71, measuring the 


wind when the velocity was 88 miles per hour. 


grander displays of power upon this 
majestic peak have made upon her sensi- 
tive and sympathetic imagination. With- 
out the language of the poet, and without 
the gifts of expression which the imagina- 
tion needs to put into form its likenings 
of the grand in nature to the highest in 
life, she has yet been lifted up into a 
higher and better atmosphere by the 
natural associations which have. sur- 
rounded her life. 

It is this ability on the part of those 
who possess the ordinary training and 
experience of life to enter into this higher 
companionship that is the most precious 
thing about Mt. Washington. ‘To stay 
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on the summit and be _ insensible tc 
the glory of the changing hours wou! 
be like being in the atmosphere of heaven 
and thinking the thoughts of hell. A 
very large proportion of the people w! 

visit Mt. Washington, coming up by the 
railway at noon and getting a good din- 
ner, and immediately returning by the 
same conveyance, do not obtain impres 
sions of the noblest peak this side of 
the “ Rockies” which rise beyond their 
physical life, but for those who will stay 
there a day and a night, and especially 
for those who will remain until they have 
seen a vision of the glory of God, there 
are joys and emotions to be had 
which the world can neither give 
nor take away. It is here that the 
Scripture is fulfilled which reads, 
“To him that hath shall be given” ; 
and the gift is often more than he 
could ask for or think of. It is the 
peculiar power of mountain scenery 
to identify itself with the mind and 
the soul and with all that makes 
them vital, and it is in the great 
changes which take place on Mt. 
Washington, often sudden and ter- 
rible, and often enrapturing and 
thrilling beyond expression, that 
one reaches out to the large expres- 
sion of what the natural world can 
do. It seems as if things were 
done on this peak that could be 
done nowhere else. You are in an 
exceptional world, in a region where 
strange things are possible, where 
nature is not conventional, where 
dangers spring up at every step, and 
where the morning and the evening, and 
the sky and the glooms of night deter- 
mine scenery and events which are 
stranger than the romances of the ages 
and which surpass the wildest flights of 
the imagination. Who has ever been 
on Mount Washington in a great storm, 
when the day was turned into darkness, 
and when it seemed as if the very 
roof would be torn off from over one’s 
head, and not been oppressed and ter- 
rified with the fury and the struggle 
of the elements? Who has not been 
out toward the Great Gulf and looked 
down, on a starry night, into its immense 
depths, from the carriage road, and not 
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felt as if the divine mysteries were here 
symbolized? Who has not seen, Mt. 
Adams and Mt. Madison moving in the 
silence of the twilight and drawing near 
as if to say good-night to the peak before 
the silences had set in and the stars came 
out, and night had spread over the outer 
world? Who has not been down into 
Tuckerman’s Ravine, or into Hunting- 
ton’s Ravine, or into the Great Gulf, and 
not felt as if he were the veriest pigmy in 
the world, a mere dot in the confines of 
eternal power? Who has not climbed 
by the old Crawford path the peaks of 
the Southern Range, or climbed Mt. 
Adams and then walked toward the peak 
of Mt. Washington, with a growing sense 
of the immensity and the bleakness and 
the wonderful repose which this summit 


expresses to mankind? 


It is in these experiences that come to 
one under the varied conditions of life 
on Mt. Washington, that the moun- 
tain itself becomes a part of us, and we 
lose our own identity in the effect which 
it has upon our sensitive life. One can 
never stay there long at a time without 
receiving impressions that are like 
the “thoughts that wander through 
eternity,” without form or shape in 
one’s conscious life. The unspoken 
poems, the unmarshalled thoughts, the 
uplifts that are felt rather than expressed, 
which have passed over thousands of 
bright and sensitive minds since these 
mountains have been visited by man, 
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would fill, as St. John says of the mem- 
orabilia of Jesus, all the libraries of the 
world. Perhaps there is no place on this 
continent where man comes so close to 
nature, and nature becomes so truly a 
part of man, as in the experiences which 
come to one on Mt. Washington. It ‘s 
said to be a great thing to die for one’s 
country, but it is still a greater thing for 
one to commune with and to lose himself 
in the divine life as it is touched and 
revealed to men on the tops of the high- 
est mountain peaks. They are the points: 
where God left off the completion of an 
unfinished world, and where He comes 
down constantly to complete it in the 
minds and hearts of those whom He has 
created in the divine image. Mt. Wash- 
ington should be saved from whatsoever 
maketh a lie to the lives of men. It is 
well to have a hotel on its summit, and 
to reach it by railway and by carriage 
road; but it ought never to become at 
its peak a great caravansary where the 
common herd of men and women con- 
gregate for the lower things of life and 
blaspheme nature by their trifling with 
sacred things. It is a place where wor- 
shippers should be royally entertained, and 
where they should sit before the throne 
of the Great Spirit, and in every sunrise, 
and in every sunset, and in every cloud 
display, and always in the great glooms, 
see and feel the presence of Him who is 
always present and who reveals Himself to 
those who are prepared to entertain Him. 
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By Helen Campbell. 


XI. 


PISS RYDE descended 
next morning with an 
energy that swept 
everything before it. 
Mrs. Ballantyne had 
had one of the sever- 
est of her attacks dur- 
ing the night, Price 
announced, and would 
not let Mr. John out of her sight, and 
Miss Ryde took full command ; ordered a 
cart from the inn for the luggage, saw that 
Marion ate a satisfactory breakfast, and 
sent her up to pack, and then, with hands 
behind her, paced up and down the long 
drawing-room, shaking her head and mut- 
tering unintelligible sentences as she went. 

“What is to happen will happen,” she 
said at last aloud, as Marion entered in 
her travelling dress, just in time to receive 
Mrs. Earnshaw, who dissolved in tears as 
she saw her. 

“It’s all your fault, Barbara,” she cried, 
“‘and to think I should have to say it to 
your face! You’ve broken my heart, and 
now you want to break others! Why 
won’t you learn reason, and not throw 
away your best friends just for whims? ”’ 

Miss Ryde set her lips firmly and stood 
silent till Mrs. Earnshaw wiped her eyes 
and tried to smile, then, as she saw the 
preparations for departure, burst into tears 
again. 

* You are going!” she said, ‘‘and you 
may never come again; and what was 
the use of tangling everything so that I 
can’t even ask you to come again? You 
are crazy, Barbara.” 

‘Perhaps I am, Horatia,” returned 
Miss Ryde, grimly, “ but I prefer my kind 
to yours. I am not as hard a flint as you 
take me for, and perhaps some day you 
will see that I am none the less a friend. 
You certainly will if you need me. Come, 
child; we are to walk, and there is no 
more than time. John can’t escape, and 
we must care for ourselves.” 





“It is miserable to go with no good- 
bye,” said Marion distressed. “I do 
not know how to it, yet this may last for 
days as it has before.” 

“‘ Precisely, and therefore you have no 
responsibility in the matter,” said Miss 
Ryde firmly. “We have nothing to do 
but to go, and I wish that before leaving 
we could exorcise some of the spirits that 
rule here. You think I am flinty and 
lack comprehension, and perhaps both 
are true. But I hate waste, above all of 
human life, and if ever a life was wasted 
it is this one that waits on the whim of 
am embodied lunatic asylum. Leave 
your good-byes as I am doing, and Heaven 
help all in and out of the house!” And 
with this comprehensive prayer Miss 
Ryde passed out from the gate, and stood 
waiting for Marion till Mrs. Earnshaw, re- 
leasing her from a close embrace, went 
sobbing across the lawn. 


“They were so good. They have been 


so good,” Marion said with shaking 
voice. 
“Say what you like. I shan’t mind 


” 


it,” returned Miss Ryde. “You don’t 
see that it had to be, but I am sorry you 
are dragged into it. Now come, else we 
shall not get away till afternoon.”’ 

Marion looked back as they crossed the 
little bridge with its ancient toll-taker, 
with the pang that had often come to her 
in leaving some lovely spot she might 
never see again. With it was something 
no less strong ; the curious sense of com- 
pulsion that had held her here, and that 
seemed now to urge her back, till she 
felt impelled, almost, to turn and wait the 
will that had dominated her silently but 
profoundly. She sighed heavily like one 


coming out of hypnotic sleep, as the train 
glided away from the little station, and 
with every mile the sense of pressure 
lessened. 

Miss Ryde held a book and nominally 
read, but she watched the girl’s face and 
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nodded now and then, like one convinced 
of the correctness of a theory. 

“There shall be no more words till she 
wants them,” she said to herself. “She 
is dazed, and will not know her own mind 
for a month, if she does then.” 

“Come this evening for a bit if you 
will,” she said as the cab left her at her 
own door, and Marion smiled yes, look- 
ing about her with a feeling of home- 
coming that was most comforting. Mrs. 
Pattle received her with open arms. Polly 
wept for joy. Below, the river sparkled 
and the boats shot by. Even the roar of 
London, muffled here, yet always the dis- 
tinct undertone, seemed part of the wel- 
come, and she unpacked and settled her 
belongings, rejecting Polly’s aid, eagerly 
rejoiced to feel again that freedom, the 
loss of which was now a far more con- 
scious fact than in the days just ended. 

Jane, the inflexible, came in presently, 
smiling with suitably tempered gratifica- 
tion, with a message from Miss Ryde. 
Mr. Norris and Eleanor were to dine with 
her, and would Miss Lacy come also, else 
they would not feel the party complete? 

This was the beginning of a constant 
series of engagements. ‘The season was 
in full tide, and Marion soon found her- 
self in great demand, going about a good 
deal with Eleanor and Mrs. Norris, and 
now and then with Miss Ryde. ‘The lat- 
ter, however, preferred her established 
methods, and simply allowed a little more 
license than usual. 

Marion met many old acquaintances, 
most of them taking her reappearance 
for granted, and soon found herself over- 
whelmed with invitations. Now and then 
a stern dowager, who had heard that the 
rich young American chose to live in 
lodgings among Bohemians, Socialists and 
all other elements of general upheaval 
and disruption, eyed her with stony dis- 
approval, tempered, however, by the con- 
sciousness that American dollars were a 
great factor in the problem of younger 
sons, and, for the most part, the days 
were simply a choice of pleasant things. 

Mr. Beresford she encountered every- 
where, but he remained faithful to the 
Sunday evenings in Cheyne Walk, bringing 
with him strange captures of all orders, 
and the days slipped away, each fuller 


than the last, but each with its distinct 
sense of loss, for in not one of them had 
John Ballantyne given token that he re- 
membered her existence, save on the day 
following their leaving, when a brief note 
had come, saying that his mother was no 
better, and regretted that she could not 
have seen them again. 

Marion wrote to Mrs. Ballantyne more 
than once, and then decided to let the 
correspondence drop till she was stronger 
again, and so a month passed. ‘The 
‘season’ waned, and London, hot, dusty 
and weary, waited August, and the day of 
release for the toilers of Hyde Park, and 
Rotten Row, and Piccadilly. 

At last it came, and even in Chelsea 
were signs of flight. Cabs loaded down 
with hampers, gun cases, and fishing-rods 
waited before doors, from which issued 
mercantile gentlemen, clad in wondrous 
raiment modelled after their own theories 
as to a sportsman’s dress, and scanned 
critically by small boys who waited and 
hooted in chorus, as indignant cabmen 
threatened from boxes or even descended 
for personal encounters. A day or two 
of this and then London was empty, save 
for the two orthree million who remained 
to take their holiday a day or two at a 
time, or, a degree below, oblivious that 
the year knew any days but days of toil. 

Marion had declined all invitations. A 
quiet nook in the Lake country; an old 
inn set deep in the hills beyond the route 
of tourists, and full still of the flavor fast 
passing from all but the most secret re- 
treats; it was this that drew her, as she 
remembered days in her early girlhood 
spent there with her father. Miss Ryde, 
who had watched her silently, smiled 
somewhat grimly as Marion announced 
that she should go nowhere, and meant 
to rest vigorously in order-to be ready for 
October work and November fogs. 

“American as usual,” she said. “I 
distribute my rest as I go, and have no 
need of a holiday. But each to his own 
method. Perhaps when you have spent 
such energy as is necessary on resting, 
you will come to me in Devonshire, and 
see what my old home is like. I will 
write when I am ready for you, if you 
are inclined to spare me a bit of your 
playtime.” 
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* T shall love to come. It will be de- 
lightful,”, Marion said, so heartily that 
Miss Ryde looked at her for a moment, 
and then bent to give her the touch of 
lips that seemed to have no knowledge of 
kisses, yet now and then adventured brief 
lessons in this unlearned branch, always 
with a little frown of uncertainty at the 
end. 

“Ts it well to be quite alone?” she 
asked with unusual hesitation. 

“T am never lonely,’* Marion answered 
hastily. ‘For me it is often best,” and 
Miss Ryde, who had begun some inartic- 
ulate reply, checked herself and turned 
to her knitting. 

A week later, Marion, settled in the 
low-ceiled, spacious room at the old inn, 
strewn now with books and papers and 
tokens of work, begun restlessly and 
tossed aside, leaned from the open case- 
ment and looked out on the valley and 
the mist-shrouded hills. Calmness, quiet 
repose, all were here; an integral, vital 
part of everything save her own eager, 
restless, uncertain spirit. Miles of walk- 
ing, hours of climbing steep and remem- 
bered ascents ; pilgrimages to one point 
and another, and deep study of local tra- 
ditions and records had filled the days. 

Ten of these had passed, and in spite 
of determined effort, restlessness still 
tormented. From hour to hourthe same 
sense of compulsion that had been upon 
her in the weeks at Badgeley ruled. At 
moments it was so strong that she lifted 
her head from book or work, as if to face 
an unseen but powerful presence, till she 
began to question if this might be a 
haunted house, and she, for the time be- 
ing, the victim of some sad or malignant 
spirit. But the bright fire and candle- 
light of evening curiously enough always 
dispelled all this, and thus confirmed her 
in the belief that was merest fancy, a 
freak of tired nerves. 

On the tenth day the feeling had been 
stronger than on any that had preceded 
it, and Mrs. Porson, as she brought in the 
tea tray, looked anxiously at her pale 
cheeks. 

“It’s young company you're needing, 
my dear, if you'll pardon me. It’s not 
natural being so much alone with nought 
but your own thoughts.” 
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“‘T am very content,” Marion said ab- 
stractedly, and Mrs. Porson with another 
word or two set down the tray and went 
out. 

The pressure did not lessen. Marion 
drank a little tea, and then read on for a 
time ; wrote a letter or two, and stopped 
at last to walk up and down the room 
trying to argue herself into quietness and 
composure. It came at last in the old 
way as she laid her head on the pillow, 
over which, for a moment, Grandfather 
seemed to lean, with the familiar form of 
words: ‘It’s all right, my pet,” and soon 
she slept profoundly. 

Dreams came; the same that, night 
after night, had visited her. Long vistas 
of wonderful architectural forms and land- 
scapes like yet unlike anything her waking 
eyes had seen were before her, and in the 
far remoteness a figure dim and unde- 
fined, that sought to come to her and 
could not. To-night the spell was lifted. 
It moved toward her at last, swiftly and 
silently, the form she had never seen save 
on sofa or bed or borne in the arms of 
her son. It was Mrs. Ballantyne, whose 
eyes dark and troubled were fixed on 
hers, and who bent over her. 

“ Oh, why did I not understand what I 
was doing?’’ she said. “I thought I was 
right and I have been so wrong. I know 
now. Help me, Marion, help me to 
make the crooked straight. There will 
never be rest, never be rest, till wrong is 
made right.” 

The words ended in a wail. The hands 
were outstretched ; woe looked from the 
deep eyes, and Marion sprang up with a 
cry. Morning was there, but for a mo- 
ment she seemed to see the misty form 
and hear the appeal in the familiar tones. 
Then the same sense of soothing, unseen 
love was about her, and the same words 
whispered themselves, ‘It’s all right, my 
pet; wait a little.” 

“Wait,” Marion repeated, the sound 
of her own voice startling her into full 
wakefulness, but the dream staid on, nor 
did its power lessen, as the day went on. 

Mrs. Porson came up several times to 
inquire anxiously how she felt, each fold 
of her triple chin seeming to radiate good 
will and general approbation. She had 
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perplexed but continuous interest, settling 
at last to her own and her equally curious 
husband’s satisfaction that she probably 
meant to write a book, and was gathering 
her material. 

‘There was two last summer as was, 
but none so sensible like,” she said to 
Marion herself. ‘Iwo slips of girls 
they were, but they hired a cottage rough 
as rough, and lived with the cottage folk, 
only they came here for meals, and I said 
to them, ‘ What pleasure can it be?’ and 
they said, ‘ But, Mrs. Porson, we have to 
live our background before we can write 
jt,, and to this hour I am not certain 
rightly what they meant, for they said it 
for everything. Is it a background you’re 
seeking after, me dear?” 

“No, a foreground, I think,” returned 
Marion with a smile, and Mrs. Porson, 
with an acquiescent but bewildered series 
of nods, went her way. 

“To-day I have neither,” Marion said 
to herself, as the mist took a character of 
sudden resolve and closed in, till only a 
dim outline of the nearest trees remained. 
«That seems to be all I have of late. 
Just the inch or two beyond me is all 
that is mine, and I must make the most 
of it. All the same, I must have my 
walk, though only the King’s highway 
will be practicable this afternoon. Now 
for all the armor this wonderful climate 
requires, and I will try blind man’s buff 
with nature.” 

“ Keep to the straight road, my dear,” 
Mrs. Porson said solicitously as she came 
to the door. ‘ You’re not used even to 
that in our mists, but one cannot bide in- 
side the day long, and you'll be fresher 
for a sup of air.’ 

A sup it was likely to prove. “It is 
really a drizzle,’’ Marion said, half loud, 
as she settled into the steady swing learned 
in the long walks with her father. “We 
will call it mist, however, in deference to 
the prejudices of the neighborhood. At 
home, now, the sun is shining and the 
August shimmer is in the air. Home? 
Where is home? What would make it? 
I have none nor shall I have. In the end 
I shall be simply another wandering 
American, and, like Miss Biggs, it will be 
‘wherever I hang up my bunnit.’”’ 

The thought did not prove cheering, 
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and as she went she peered into the mist 
on either side, with no power to deter- 
mine what lay beyond, such diligent at- 
tention being required to keep in the 
highway itself that she finally grew weary, 
and turned about, pausing for a moment 
as she heard the sound of firm footsteps 
coming steadily and close at hand. Some 
stray tourist she thought, and remained 
standing, for the grayness all about 
seemed growing denser, and mist was 
turning into fog of almost London con- 
sistency. Collision might at any moment 
happen, and whether tourist or native she 
must sound some alarm. 

“Take care!” she cried. 
someone here.” 

«‘ Someone ?” a voice answered, and in 
another moment John Ballantyne held 
her hand, and she saw his face worn 
and harassed, but an eager light in his 
eyes. 

““T was coming to you,” he said sim- 
ply, as if only that could have been ex- 
pected. ‘ Miss Ryde told me you were 
here, and I could not wait to write.” 

“Fog seems to be your native ele- 
ment,” said Marion, trying to release her 
hand which he still held but dropped at 
her movement. “I shall never find my- 
self in one, without expecting you to ap- 
pear as pilot and bring me out in safety. 
Your mother is better then? I have 
heard nothing from her for so long that I 
feared she must be very ill indeed.” 

“She has been, but it is quite over,” 
he answered, with a little pause after the 
words. ‘I knew that letters had missed 
you,” he went on. “Did you not know 
that she was dead?” 

“Dead?” Marion repeated as the word 
came and stood motionless. 

“Ten days ago,” he said, and again 
she started. ‘Ten days before the dream 
had begun, and the figure had striven to 
reach her and could not. 

“Tt is horrible,” she said with a gasp. 
“ What shall I do?” 

“You are terribly startled. I ought 
not to have told you so abruptly,” he 
said remorsefully. 

“No, no,” Marion answered, trying to 
recover herself. ‘ Tell me more. I want 
to know it all. How is it that Miss Ryde 
did not send to me?” 


“There is 
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“Tt came so suddenly at last that there 
was no time to send to anyone,” he 
answered, after a moment in which he 
looked at her anxiously. “Had you not 
better get back to the inn, though I think 
the mist is rising. We can see some dis- 
tance down the road.” 

“We will walk on a little; that will be 
better,” Marion said, dreading return till 
she had heard the story, and they turned 
at once. 

‘“‘ She had been a trifle better,’ he went 
on, ‘* but she could not endure to be left 
fora moment. The last week or two I 
lived at her side, and slept only as she 
made me lie down by her. The old 
horror was on her, the dread of the sea 
and the memory of that night in which 
my father and brother came to shore 
dead, and only I had lived after all his 
struggle. ‘You have promised. You 
will never tempt it again,’ she said over 
and over, and when I was silent her voice 
went on and on, ‘Promise me, promise 
me,’ till I hardly knew if I could still en- 
dure it.” ‘Not till you are ready to have 
me,’ was all I could say, but this was not 
enough. She knew what it meant, and 
tried desperately to make me pledge my- 
self to forget America, and cleave to the 
home here. 

“This went on day after day till the 
last. ‘That afternoon she had been quite 
silent for an hour or two, only looking at 
me as I sat by her, with the same demand 
in her eyes, till suddenly the look changed. 
‘John, John,’ she cried, but it was not I 
to whom she spoke. ‘John! Was I 
wrong? I meant to be right,’ and fell 
back dead.” 

He sighed ; the long deep sigh of one 
coming from sharp pain. “I shall take 
her home,” he said. “In her real mind 
that is what she would have wished. I 
sail on Saturday. I was coming to look 
for you. I needed to speak.” 

Marion walked on silently. The mo- 
ment had come that for weeks she had 
known must come, and in the tumult of 
feeling that filled her, she was conscious 
of but one thought. She would be firm. 
Nothing should break the resolution that 
she was aware now had been forming, and 
that must at any cost be kept. 

“You know why I have come,” he 
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said. “I have waited till I could act 
freely and unhampered,— an impossible 
thing so long as that other soul seemed 
to draw its very life from me. It could 
not be helped. I know what you think 
and others, but I have never been able to 
see any other way. Now I am free. 
Marion, I must have you in my life. Give 
me yourself if you will.” 

As he spoke there came a swift bright- 
ening. Some sudden shifting of wind 
sent the breaking clouds crowding down 
the valley, till meadow and hillside and 
lake lay clear before them, and they saw 
a faint, watery sunshine striving behind 
the cloud. A stile close at hand led into 
the meadow, and here Marion sat down 
and fora moment shut her eyes. Why 
should she struggle or protest, or refuse. 
What better life could come than one 
lived side by side with this soul, eager as 
her own to help, nobler than any she had 
ever known, in its renunciation and simple 
fidelity? Why did he not compel her 
answer, instead of standing there eager 
yet silent, his eyes fixed upon her with a 
longing she dared not meet. For a mo- 
ment she wavered. ‘Then’she remem- 
bered all that she had told herself as she 
waited. Why must she renounce a wish 
as dear to her as his could be to him? 
What safety could there be for the future, 
when, if she yielded, life would be a per- 
petual looking backward? Why would 
he not remain content with the rich in- 
heritance ready to his hand? 

“TI cannot, no, I cannot,’ she cried 
passionately, rising to her feet. ‘There 
is something you love better than me. 
Give up this going home. Stay here 
where everything claims you, and I will 
do all you ask.” 

‘You love me, Marion!” 

He put out his arms, and for a moment 
she yielded and felt the throbbing of his 
heart, and the tender pressure that meant 
the fulfilment of deepest desire. Then 
she struggled away. 

“Oh, I am weak enough to yield at 
this moment,” she said, “but I will not. 
I will be true to what I know must be. I| 
have thought it all out over and over. 
How could [ tell you so if your mother 
had not been bent that I should see with 
her? But I had to think. Here is 
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where I belong. 
You believe I should come to your mind, 


I knew it long ago. 


but you do not know me. When the 
glamour is past,— it does pass, — how 
could you bear it? You would chafe and 
fret if I held you here. I should be 
wretched if you held me there. Let us 
be wise beforehand.” 

“Good God!” John Ballantyne said. 
“Can you mean that a mere fancy on 
your part is to stand between us?” 

The words were ill chosen. Marion 
looked at him proudly. 

“Tf I give that name to your own feel- 
ing, do you count it just?” 

“But, Marion, my darling, don’t you 
see how different the case is? I am an 
American to the core, and I have always 
had till now to reject my birthright. I 
must not, I cannot in honor do it longer. 
You do not know what you ask.” 

“T ask nothing,” Marion said. “Iam 
not an old Greek, trained to think the 
State first and human ties of small ac- 


count. It means much less to me than 
life as I can make it. To you it comes 
first.” 


“But it is the same really for both. 
You are letting England divide us, when 
there is no question of natural allegiance, 
only this mysterious dislike, prejudice, 
call it what you will, inconceivable to me, 
even when I seek most thoroughly to put 
myself in your place. I must go home. 
I must take my place where I belong. 
Marion, try to think with me. Think 
what it means.” 

“IT cannot change my thought at will. 
It has grown in me no less surely than 
yours in you. It is useless, John. You 
must go your way till your own eyes have 
seen, and then — ” 

“You are incomprehensible,” he said, 
hotly. ‘If you love at all, how can you 
for one instant palter with it so?” 

“ And you?” she said a trifle bitterly. 
“It is the woman’s part to yield, I sup- 
pose, but the thing in me that speaks is 
my inmost sense. I have thought of it 
ever since I left you.” 

“You knew I loved you, Marion. 
must have known 
ning.” 

“Ves, I knew it,” Marion said simply, 
and again he caught her to himself. 


You 
it from the begin- 
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“You knew it. You did not put away 
the thought. ‘There is only one ending 
where love has come like that.” 

“In Arcadia, no,”’ said Marion. 
are not in Arcadia. We are children of 
to-day. Do you think I will break your 
heart by holding you to a thing you would 
detest no less than I should detest what 
you demand? No. We are set apart. 
You must go your way. L[love you, but I 
will not hamper your life or my own.” 

“My God! Marion!” he said with a 
groan, for she had turned from him as if 
to go. “Have I not suffered enough? 
Do you mean to break my heart?”’ 

“You will break mine if you goon. I 
cannot bear it,’’ she said. “I am made 
to tell you this. Isn’t it better to know 
it now than to find ourselves hopelessly at 
odds afterward ?”’ 

“Then compromise,” he said eagerly. 
“‘T must go, you know, but I will return. 
Not to stay, no, not to stay,” for her face 
had lightened. ‘You yourself may 
change. In any case, Marion, I implore 
you call yourself mine till the year is over 
and let me have the thought to live on 
till I come back to you.” 

Marion looked at him silently, her face 
pale as his, and met the tender, ardent 
eyes, that drew her to him with a power 
so mighty that she flung out her hands 
with a cry. 

“No, no! I must not. 
Be free. Leave me free. You will not 
change nor I. I tell you we are set 
apart, and by your own will.” 

‘Call it so if you will,” he said at last, 
after a silence in which he searched her 
face in anguish, that gave place to fixed 
and quiet resolution, a look she knew 
well. “You cannot alter what is. I shall 
come back to you, and you will have to 
listen once more. God grant you then 
better knowledge of what love means. 
Be free as you like. I would not be if I 
could. I am yours body, soul and spirit, 
and till they dissolve. I must be so. 
Good-bye, Marion.” 

For another moment he held her in his 
arms and kissed her solemnly, tenderly, 
as if death were parting them. Then he 
turned silently and went through the mist 
down the way to the valley, and Marion 
sat there till the sound of his footsteps on 
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the rocky path had died away, and she 
knew that she was alone. Right or wrong 
it was done. The old Puritan doggedness 
and insistence, its morbid conscience, its 
analysis and self-dissection, each and all 
in her inheritance, had worked together 
and driven from her what she knew well 
to be the best gift life would ever offer. 

‘It was for-him, for him,” she said at 
last, and wrung her hands, yet in the 
saying doubted herself, and so doubting 
went her way through the mist, following in 
footprints soon divided from her own, and 
leading far beyond any path her feet 
might follow. 

XII. 

Earty September brought with it the 
winds of later autumn, and the passage 
was so stormy that, for a day or two, 
John Ballantyne, heartily against his will, 
kept his berth and yielded to the enemy. 
“On the third he staggered out, and up to 
the deck on which a fine rain fell steadily, 
sky and sea alike merged in the long 
stretch of gray, through which the great 
ship forced uneasily ahead on the long 
slow swell of the waves through which 
she ploughed. 

Even rain was welcome after the close 
state-room, whose port-hole the steward 
obstinately refused to open, with dark 
tales of what had happened to obstinate 
passengers who would have more air than 
the ship’s rules allowed and who had 
been swept out of berths and otherwise 
knocked about, by intruding and unex- 
pected waves. , 

For a time he walked, seeking the sea 
legs he had been advised to find, and 
gradually learning how to adjust himself 
to the motion, though he was forced to 
intersperse it with occasional wild clutches 
at ropes or railing, and sudden certainties 
that with this last lurch or plunge, she 
had certainly overdone it, and must be 
on the way to the bottom. Memory was 
there, too, of the wild days and wilder 
nights, burned into every fibre of recol- 
lection, by his mother’s insistent repeti- 
tion. He had dreaded his own possible 
involuntary terror of the sea, as some- 
thing utterly unmanly and contemptible, 
and rejoiced as he found that freedom 
had come and that he faced it with an 
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indifference, born it might be, of later 
and sharper sorrow, which now he reso- 
lutely shut away. 

The ship was crowded with returning 
tourists, most of them at present given 
over to sea-sickness, a fact rather desira- 
ble than otherwise, since it left him free 
to pursue his own thoughts. By noon 
there were indications of sunshine, and 
at the lunch table where he occupied his 
place for the first time, he found that his 
opposite neighbors were a pair, whom he 
had noted on the tug at Liverpool, with 
a momentary sense of keen dislike for the 
elder, who bowed easily as he sat down, 
with a comprehensive good will which to 
Ballantyne carried an added element of 
offence. 

‘““A Mormon elder,’”’ he said to him- 
self, “taking home a load of desirable 
converts,’ and then, in spite of himself, 
fell to studying the face which seemed to 
hold so many opposing traits. 

The thin, fine, jet-black hair, brushed 
to such glossiness that it seemed a black 
silk skull-cap, was parted smoothly in the 
middle, and lay close on either side the 
splendid brow, but the head rose at the 
back, a straight line from neck to crown, 
and the firm neck, bulging below the 
ears, affirmed the thing written in the 
uneasy red-brown eyes, one of them with 
a spot of yellow, no less than in the 
flabbiness of the lids below them. 

“An extraordinary mixture,” Ballan- 
tyne thought with the momentary impres- 
sion that he had dyed hair and beard for 
his own purposes, the eyes alone, telling 
the story of the blonde birthright. He 
rejected this theory however, as he saw 
that the wrists had each a circlet of the 
same jet-black hair, almost in the nature 
of a bracelet, so sharply defined was the 
singular growth. His hands were pecu- 
liarly small and very white, and he used 
them incessantly in gesture, as he talked 
rapidly and low with his companion, who 
answered languidly as if oppressed still 
with illness. 

“Germans after all,” Ballantyne thought 
in surprise as he noted presently that 
that was the language they spoke, but as 
a stray Frenchman with the unhappy look 
most travelling Frenchmen wear, entered 
and took his place near by, he was greeted 
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in his own tongue so irreproachably that 
Ballantyne returned to his first convic- 
tion. 

“A polyglot elder; all things to all 
men,” he thought. “I hope there are 
no women in his troop, poor souls!” 

At this point he half smiled as the en- 
tire unreasonableness of his conclusions 
came over him, and his z7s-a-vis taking 
this for an overture, instantly opened 
conversation in English no less perfect 
than his German. Ballantyne had more 
than once caught his eyes fixed intently 
upon him, and shrunk inwardly from a 
certain power they contained. It was 
evident they could weigh and measure ; 
that they knew what to seek and how to 
seek, and that they were not accustomed 
to any final thwarting of will, no matter 
what obstacles might lie between begin- 
ning and end of a quest. All the more 
he disliked and distrusted them, and in 
spite of many advances held himself 
aloof, watching the effect on the young 
man not much beyond boyhood, who lis- 
tened to each word with fascinated ab- 
sorption. 

This was a type more familiar but 
hardly less marked. He had seen it 


among some of the Oxford men, but 
never before so fine or strong. The 


whole upper head was magnificently de- 
veloped; the brow noble in every line, 
and the deep-set eyes were gray, with a 
curious unworldliness and innocence in 
their look, accented by the waving brown 
hair. Chin and mouth were sensitive 
and almost weak, but the nose had energy 
sufficient to override their indications. 
A little under medium height, the figure 
was firm and well knit, but face and figure 
alike were that of scholar and dreamer, 
not man of action. 

“What will the elder do with him?” 
Ballantyne thought, and day by day he 
wondered more, attracted against his will, 
since the talk ran always in lines, once 
most beloved, but, since his college days, 
well nigh driven out of mind by crowd- 
ing claims of new work. Green of Ox- 
ford was the prophet whose flag the 
younger man bore, but the elder answered 
him always with another name quite un- 
known, and as Ballantyne heard inces- 
santly, “‘ But this is Rosmini’s view. Now 


listen to what Rosmini has shown conclu- 
sively is so, and so, and so,’’ he gave an 
involuntary attention which the elder 
man was quick to mark. 

Gradually and always against his inward 
will, he was drawn in and found himself 
with them on deck eagerly discussing 
subtle points, and daily more and more 
and more impressed by the mass of 
knowledge on which the elder drew for 
illustration or final clinching of his flood 
of argument. 

John Morris, for the elder, Thomas 
Percival, for the younger, he soon found 
were the thoroughly English names of 
his companions, though now and then a 
sudden rolling 7 betrayed a_ possible 
touch of Celt in the former’s make-up. 

The worship in Percival’s eyes, not 
only interested but often touched Ballan- 
tyne profoundly. Hehung on the words 
of the elder man as a woman listens 
where her whole heart is given. It car- 
ried even a demand in its quality, as if 
this woman-side made its unconscious 
appeal for shielding and protection. 
Within a day or so it became plain also 
that he had a rival, for the young French- 
man had yielded to the spell which 
Morris seemed able to exert at will, 
and hung upon him with a more demon- 
strative absorption than Percival showed. 
Ethics and philosophy were by no means 
his forte. He resented the time spent 
upon them, but his blue eyes gleamed as 
he declaimed Hugo and de Musset, and 
Ballantyne found to his amazement, that 
French poetry old, and new, were no less 
a part of his elder’s equipment, and that 
he responded to each hint of his new 
recruit, with an enthusiasm and energy 
as thorough as his own. 

Whatever motive or plan might be, 
and that motive and plan were always 
there Ballantyne felt certain, his pure 
delight in intellectual quality, and in the 
play of his own wonderful power, was no 
less clear. From early morning, far into 
the night, he walked the deck or sat 
down at random to expound lustily some 
new point, and when with him Ballantyne 
yielded more and more to the charm 
exerted, only when alone reverting to 
the earlier impression. 

As time went on, and the tables and 








deck began to be filled, the restless red- 
brown eyes roved over the passengers, 
pausing here and there in approval, but 
for the most part with thinly veiled con- 
tempt. 

“One learns to classify quickly at last,”’ 
he said one day, noting Ballantyne’s eyes 
upon him. ‘In a hundred there may be 
three, well if there be one, who has 
mind and soul to be moved by the high- 
est thought. Look for yourself, though 
you hardly need that injunction. You 
are a sharper inquisitor than I. Now 
confess that you do not like me; that 
you study me and are doubtful, yet lean 
to mercy in spite of yourself.”’ 

He looked at him with the smile ap- 
parently frank, in which the eyes this 
time had part, a fact not always the case. 
Now they flashed merrily as he met Bal- 
lantyne’s silent look. 

“« Anglo Saxon to the marrow,”’ he said. 
“It is the instinctive conflict of race per- 
haps; the old story of Scot and Saxon.” 

“Then you are Scotch?” 

“Without doubt,” Morris returned, 
“though long wandering has made me a 
citizen of the world. ‘Tongues are my 
passion no less than people. To under- 
stand the last there must be knowledge 
of the first. So I have lived in many 
lands, and learned their secrets as the 
key was given. It is Italy that brought 
me Percival here. I gather my recruits 
where I can.” 

“ Ah,”’ Ballantyne said, the words con- 
vincing him that his first surmise had 
been true. “Then you carry a propa- 
ganda with you?” 

‘“‘ Always.” 

* And its nature, if I may ask.” 

“ Knowledge. I want only those who 
would know.” 

“ What?” 

“Life, law, themselves. Look about 
you. How many men or women here 
carry with them expression or possibility 
of such desire? Are they not all plainly 
in the state that Plato bewailed, and what 
better word for them than his? ‘Is not 
a soul to be deemed halt and lame, who 
hates voluntary falsehood, and is ex- 
tremely indignant at himself and others 
when they tell lies, and yet receives in- 
voluntary falsehood, and does not mind 
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wallowing like a swinish beast in the mire 
of ignorance, and has no shame of being 
detected ?’” 

“That is true for the masses every- 
where,” Ballantyne answered. “It can 
hardly be true for America, with her dif- 
fusion of knowledge and the thought that 
made her and must underlie all her 
growth.” 

“ America’s chief thought like that of 
your own country, my friend,” said Mor- 
ris, “is how most quickly to pile up 
shekels. I went to America twenty years 
ago, believing that such thought as insti- 
tutions of men in this day could hold, 
was in them. It was a youthful delusion. 
If you seek the same go back to your 
own place before the wound comes to 
you that came to me. ‘There is more 
real outreaching in little Italy, this hour, 
among her best, than in all the great 
Republic so near us now. ‘Take a return 
steamer, unless you are bent on seeing 
for yourself, but if you will see, remem- 
ber that you were warned.” 

“‘T shall not turn my back upon my 
own,’”’ Ballantyne answered. “I have 
heard such words before, but I cannot 
accept them. Whatever the surface show 
may be, my country I am certain keeps 
the inward spring still clear.” 

“Your country? To-be, you must 
mean. You will be less ready for nation- 
alization presently.”’ 

“T do not need it. 
can.”’ 

Percival burst into a ringing, boyish 
laugh at the utter stupefaction on Mor- 
ris’s countenance. 

“Now you know the mental state of 
our German friend, “he said, and went 
on to Ballantyne. ‘“ We were crossing a 
spur of the Appennies last spring, and 
fell in with part of an Italian regiment 
so we marched with them and talked. 
Morris knows a lot of Italian dialects, 
and talked with this one and that and a 
stray Spaniard as well. A German officer 
joined us after a bit, and I fell into that 
till he got too much for me, and I called 
on Morris to explain some shade of 
meaning I had not caught. The German 


I am an Ameri- 


listened for a moment amazed at his 
expounding and then held up his hands. 
‘Ach, Gott? 


Was fiir ein Landsmann 
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ist das?’ he said. But I am surprised 
as he. You have no American accent.” 

“T have lived in England since early 
childhood,” said Ballantyne hastily. 
«Now I am returning home to my own 
place.” 

“You have friends and relatives on 
this side of course?” 

“Next to none and none that I know. 
I return because I belong here; not be- 
cause any specific interests or obligations 
of family call me.” 

A quick glance passed between Morris 
and Percival, not unnoted by Ballantyne, 
but at this point, Regnault, whose Eng- 
lish was very imperfect, conceived that 
attention had long enough been given to 
others, and broke in with some demand 
which ended in Percival’s descending 
with him to the saloon. Ballantyne had 
turned away to render some slight ser- 
vice to a lady near him, and then fell to 
pacing the deck again, his tall figure and 
soldier-like bearing, attracting admiring 
glances which passed quite unmarked by 
their recipient. 

* Marion has another ally in this 
strange man,” he thought. “It is most 
singular, this conviction which he appears 
to think as inevitable as she, that only 
disappointment waits me. So be it. It 
is my business to face it whatever it is.” 

His eyes wandered as he went, to a 
group near the door of the saloon with 


whom Morris was evidently renewing 
acquaintance ; an elderly lady of rather 
severe and critical aspect, ameliorated by 
a distinct flavor of worldliness, whose 
face thawed but slightly, though thaw was 
evident as she met the effusive greeting 
of Morris, who turned then to the younger 
pair, with even greater flow of cordiality. 
There was a ripple of laughter and a 
flood of exclamations and wonder, hardly 
over, when Ballantyne saw that he was 
beckoned to, and, much against his will, 
went forward to be presented at once to 
mother and daughters, there being no 
doubt whatever as to the American ac- 
cent of the last. Their voices, however, 
were sweet and girlish, and he found 
himself studying their inflections, while 
they in turn, listened to him with a def- 
erence, the usual American instinct 
toward any well-defined British product. 
Morris looked on mischievously, de- 
lighted at their delusion, and they chatted 
till Percival and Regnault reappeared, to 
be promptly presented and received with 
only a shade less cordiality than had 
greeted Ballantyne. The name, Barstow, 
he was sure his mother had talked of, but 
in just what connection he could not 
recall. In the face of the older girl was 
an occasional suggestion of Marion; 
faint and intangible yet evident, and he 
watched eagerly for the look to come, 
even while inclined to wish it might not. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Arthur Chamberlain, 


No cannon frowning from the grassy wall ; 


[ye canon breastworks, casements empty, all ! 


A place for summer saunterers to gaze 
Upon a sea with sunlight all ablaze ; 
An old, quaint town, heaped up confusedly 
Behind the cottages that skirt the sea: 
There, just within the Neck, a gallant fleet 
Of white yachts gathered, eager to compete 
When once the starting signal bids them go ; 
Bright clouds of sail aloft, fine lines a-low, 
Across the port a light-house glimmers white ; 
The distant land shows dark against the light. 
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MOCKING-BIRD. 


By Zitella Cocke. 
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HIS trim Shakspeare, 
as he is called by 
Sidney Lanier, like 
many other produc- 
tions of the South, is 
not altogether under- 
stood or appreciated 
in the North. Master 
of melody and wonderful in his infinite 
variety, the poet has conferred upon him 
no misnomer in thus giving him a name 
representative of universal genius. He 
himself is a poet who has all songs for 
his own, sounding all the stops of melody, 
—a featherec orchestra, whose every 
instrument is handled with a perfect skill. 
Like the geranium among plants, this bird 
simulates everything, and is everything. 
As the rose and apple blossom have no 
more delicate or delicious perfume than 
is offered by this wonderful plant, so the 
liquid song of the wren, or thrush, the 
plaintive moan of the dove, or the dis- 
cordant cry of the crow and scream of 
the cat-bird, issues from the throat of 
this marvellous songster, as naturally as 
if he were their sole proprietor. 

But while his music is generally dis- 
cussed, as well as enjoyed, his habits, even 
among his own countrymen, are not 
generally understood. Ornithologists even 
have made mistakes concerning his habits 
and characteristics. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica asserts that the mocking-bird 
goes to New England in the summer to 
breed, and returns south in the fall. On 
the contrary, the mocking-bird is not 
migratory ; he is a decided conservative. 
Few of them range beyond three or four 
miles from the spot where they were 
hatched, and ordinarily they end their 
lives very near the same neighborhood in 
which they began it. Their nests and 
little ones are sometimes found far in the 
depth of the forest, but more frequently 
among the undisturbed branches of the 
Cherokee rose, in the mock orange hedges 
or lofty trees near the habitation of man. 
The mocking-bird is a bird of decided 


architectural taste and skill, and of not- 
able sagacity in the selection of time and 
place for the construction of his nest. 
Much of his work is accomplished before 
sunrise ; and as the east grows radiant 
with the approaching splendor of the 
day’s lord, he begins his morning seren- 
ade, trying one by one all the instruments 
of his universal organ, and waking all 
other birds by their characteristic note. 
Is the thrush late in bed? ‘This master 
of song will cure him of his lazy proclivi- 
ties by sounding his own morning call in 
his ears. Does my lady wren slumber 
too long? Presently she is stirred by a 
note of her own morning invocation and 
waking from her dreams, she hastens to 
her labors. Has the flaunting red-breast 
forgotten to show his brilliant helmet 
among the courtiers of the sun? His 
drowsy head is suddenly lifted, as he 
catches the sound of his own salutation. 
While the day is yet young, every lag- 
gard is summoned to duty. Even poor 
whippoorwill, who has kept up his pitiful 
lament until the evening shades drove 
him to rest, must not loiter long after the 
next morning’s sunrise, or he will be 
taunted with his own pathos. The dove, 
too, must call her lover betimes, or this 
woodland genius will sing her own love- 
song and lure her wanderer to his side, 
if only to laugh at his disappointment. 
The bob-white is sure to be sent about 
his business with quick despatch, and the 
owl hides in vain; even the curtain of 
the night is a poor protection to him, for 
the mocking-bird is sure to discover him, 
and in the day he cannot escape the 
general summons, but is often doomed to 
writhe and groan and turn his bewildered 
head as his solemn notes sacred to mid- 
night hours, are proclaimed it the garish 
light of the sun. It is an early bird, in 


truth, who is up in time to anticipate the 
call of the enterprising mocking-bird. 
After having awakened all the birds of 
the air, and given each his key note fora 
joyous morning carol, he not unfrequently 
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THE MOCKING-SIRD. 


condescends to occupy himself with the 
humble denizens of the farm-yard. With 
what anxiety and alarm does he fill the 
hearts of tender mothers. Cluck, cluck, 
cluck, he chirps, until little chickens run 
about in dismay, and the mother hen 
utters a strenuous and persistent cluck, in 
order to recall her bewildered brood to 
loyalty and protection. ‘Then the piping 
cry of the little chicken is imitated to 
such perfection that the terrified matron 
straightway imagines one of her darlings 
to be the victim of that black pirate, the 
hawk, who so often ravages her little 
flock, or, perhaps, that a stray little one 
has been entrapped by some wild enemy 
hiding in lonely and sequestered places, — 
and flies over the yard in pursuit of the 
sufferer, ruffling her feathers, and swelling 
her top-knot in righteous and irrepressible 
indignation. In the meanwhile this sly 
Mephistopheles sits quietly perched in a 
tree, peeping out now and then from 
among the foliage to enjoy the exciting 
scene of which he has been the wicked 
and unsuspected cause. The contempla- 
tion must give him infinite satisfaction, 
for scarcely does the hen recover her 
composure and begin her peaceful and 
dignified promenade with her family, 
when he assumes another 7d/e, entering 
into it with such spirit and precision of 
detail as to leave no doubt in the poultry 
kingdom as to the nature of the threaten- 
ing monster. Flying rapidly from tree 
to tree, he so perfectly renders the 
frightful intonations of that prince of 
robbers, the hawk, that not only chick- 
ens ducks and turkeys are in a flutter 
cackling and running in wild terror into 
every possible retreat, but maid and 
mistress, cook and workman rush upon 
the scene, armed with brqgmsticks and 
other available weapons of defense, to 
say nothing of the boy with his shot gun, 
all looking wild and vaguely into the 
firmament for the bold assailant, who 
threatens a fell swoop upon the recently 
emancipated fledglings. No hawk’is dis- 
covered — not a black speck is floating 
in the remotest cloud ; and the indignant, 
cook returns to her domain, muttering 
imprecations upon the audacious bird. 
It has happened that one mocking-bird 
has, for an entire morning kept a farm- 
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yard in a state of commotion by imitat- 
ing the cries and calls of the various 
enemies of poultry. So #e may argue 
that he is not only a musician, a skilful 
artist, but a most capable general and 
strategist, a tactician, who is well ac- 
quainted with the weak points of those 
whom he designs to outwit. He is an in- 
genious tormentor and persecutor, full of 
frolic and fun, and regardless of all the 
claims of dignity or wisdom, if he can 
sacrifice them to his amusement. The 
bird of Minerva, so solemn of mien, has 
been so mocked and satirized by this 
feathered admirable Crichton, that she has 
been known to abandon her secluded 
home and seek obscurer haunts, where 
she could be safe from the sneers and 
jeers of her relentless tormentor. 
Domestic scenes seem most attractive 
to this wonderful bird. He loves well- 
kept yards and gardens. He enjoys 
signs of civilization and home comfort. 
He prefers the neatly-trimmed hedge and 
umbrageous mimosa-tree, the blooming 
and fragrant rose, or vine-covered trellis, 
the bower under which the children play, 
or the grateful shade of the grand old 
tree that reaches to the nursery window 
or guards the well, to the wilder and 
more picturesque scenes of the forest. 
The sound of the human voice is a de- 
light to him. The practice of solfeggios 
or the rendering of a bravura or simple 
ballad will bring a score of these song- 
sters to the nearest and most convenient 
shade, and it is not long before the singer 
in the drawing-room is taught, by positive 
demonstration, how far nature can outdo 
art; their strains of unpremeditated art 
may well astonish the master who has 
made trills and roulades a life-long study. 
The attractions of domestic life soon 
woo this prince of singers from his forest 
home, and the farm-yard offers him as 
wide a field for the exercise of his genius 
for mimicry as the deep woods. A lady 
who sat quietly sewing one morning on a 
verandah which overlooked the back yard 
of her premises, observed a perturbation 
and alarm among*the fowls, which for 
hours had been peacefully feeding upon 
the sward. The whole realm of poultry 
seemed wild with excitement. An evil 
spirit seemed to hover in the air, terrify- 
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ing ducks, chickens and turkeys, and 
sending chanticleer himself shying under 
the house. Gathering audacity in the 
hiding-place to which they had flown for 
safety, the frightened creatures would 
venture out and again begin to tread their 
accustomed walks, when imminent danger 
would send them in dismay back to their 
retreats. Every enemy to poultry seemed 
to be abroad. Upon investigation, it was 
discovered that a mocking-bird had snug- 
ly ensconced himself behind the wall- 
like roots of mulberry-tree, and from that 
point he had successfully imitated the 
cries of terrified hens and chickens as 
well as the screams of rapacious birds of 
prey, and thus filled the yard with con- 
sternation. When driven from his forti- 
fication, he perched upon the topmost 
bough of the same tree and poured forth 
such a stream of enchanting melody, such 
a mellifluous burst of delightful song, as 
to make the amende honorable for his 
well executed mischief. 

But however great may be the bird’s 
versatility, it isa mistake to suppose, as 
many do, that he has no notes of his own. 
He has his own song, sweet and liquid, 
long and vibratory. He often stops short 
in the midst of his theme, filling the 
pause with delicious undertones; then, 
resuming his theme, carols a sort of 
vibrant obligato beneath the main current 
of his song, as if he were singing with 
two voices at the same time. Surely two 
birds are singing! often says the unso- 
phisticated listener. ‘That thrilling, en- 
chanting resonance no boy or girl in the 
South could ever forget. 

* And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 
And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute.” 
What wonder that a sick child, carried 
from her home in Alabama to New York, 
where she lay for weeks upon a bed of 
suffering, should say, “I could get well, 
if I could hear the mocking-bird sing as 
he does in the tree at home !” 

A Southern boy never aims his pop- 
gun or shot-gun at the mocking-bird. 
He is a friend and companion; and one 
of the earliest lessons learned by the ju- 
venile hunter is to kill the blue-jay, who, 
according to the legendary lore of child- 
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hood, not only carries sand to augment 
the intensity of heat in the infernal re- 
gions, but is the avowed enemy of the 
mocking-bird ; for that, if for no other 
reason, he is under a perpetual sentence 
of death. 

That the mocking-bird does not per- 
sistently or for any great length of time 
sing his own song istrue. He introduces 
it frequently as a refrain, at irregular in- 
tervals, between seasons of miscellaneous 
renderings — catches, glees, roundelays, 
trills and recitatives, cries, calls, screams, 
imitations of every bird in the forest and 
field ; and, in the midst of a most rhap- 
sodical extravaganza, will suddenly return 
to his own song, as if he had forgotten 
himself and had fallen to musing over the 
secrets of his own heart. It is with this 
note that he calls his mate ; and it is by 
this same token that venturesome boys 
know where to find the mocking-bird’s 
nest. 

A bird frequently satirized and tor- 
mented by the mocking-bird is the 
cuckoo. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the American cuckoo is not 
like the English bird of the same name, 
—the “wandering voice” that has so 
often inspired the poets, and the favorite 
of nature’s great poet, Wordsworth, the 
bird that delights every school-boy as he 
traverses English paths and fields,— but a 
veritable anchorite, a recluse, whose song 
is rarely heard except to prophesy the 
weather. His common name is rain- 
crow; he seldom issues from his seclu- 
sion, and, like some people, discusses the 
weather only. But his peculiarities have 
a fascination for the knight of sober 
plumage, whose great delight is to tease 
him. He follows him to his place of 
concealment, makes him show his hand, 
and by his continuous reproaches requires 
of him asong. ‘Then, and not till then, 
is the taskmaster satisfied. 

The gray, neutral tint of the mocking- 
bird’s feathers gives him a quiet, unob- 
trusive air. His adornment is all of the 
inner man, if not of a meek and quiet 
spirit. He somewhat resembles the 
shrike, and that bird is sometimes mis- 
taken for him. In flying, the white spot 


on the wing does not always appear; 
many of the birds do not have it, — it is 
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not an essential mark. ‘Though plain in 
appearance, he is quite a dandy in his 
manners. His tail is quite long in pro- 
portion to his body, swaying from side to 
side as if it were set on a pivot. He 
often steadies himself with oscillations of 
his tail. He is a dainty stepper, tread- 
ing the earth or sward very gingerly, lift- 
ing his wings at intervals, in order to scare 
up the insects, whose distance he calcu- 
lates with mathematical precision, and 
whose alertness rarely saves them from 
his devouring beak. Insects are his chief 
and choice diet. Few birds are so trim 
or more agile, and few birds more rest- 
His repose is ordinarily when he 
is singing, but at the end of his song he 
flies to other quarters. He is very fond 
of promenades on the grass and even in 
the garden walks — probably in search of 
insects. His foppish air reminds one of a 
dude with eye-glass and cane, as he exhibits 
himself on the fashionable boulevards. 

Whether or not this musical prodigy 
has a hibernacle, it is difficult to say. 
While winter is not, strictly speaking, his 
concert season, he gives many a charm- 
ing matinee while snow is on the ground, 
and when the sun shines brightly on a 
frosty day, and the air is crisp and clear, 
his jubilant song sometimes starts us from 
our beds. But his true time of melody 
is like that of Europe’s queen of song, 
the nightingale, in the night. ‘Then all 
his music and poetry are at high tide. 
On a summer night, when the air is fra- 
grant with blooming roses and cape jessa- 
mine, when the magnolia leaves and 
blossoms glisten under the ray of a moon 
almost as bright as day, when the myrtle 
and pomegranate flowers shine like jewels, 
and the cloth of gold looks up to the 
stars with a radiance almost like their 
own, when the air and earth are filled 
with a tenderness that marks the silent, 
peaceful hour of midnight, —then this 
matchless bird, too full of love and senti- 
ment to remember his wayward caprices 
during the day, pours forth such a flood 
of song, such a grand epic of romance 
and beauty, that the very stars seem to 
listen, and human hearts are touched with 
a holy calm. 

The mocking bird is perhaps the most 
continuous singer in the world. Yet there 
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is One season in the year, —two weeks 
out of the fifty-two, — when both song 
and spirits are out of tune. This is his 
moulting season. ‘Then he is a dyspep- 
tic—a miserable hypochondriac, who 
looks the picture of despair. What an 
opportunity for his numerous victims! 
What a chance to turn the tables if owl 
and cuckoo, hen or wren could find him! 
How the children laugh at him, and how 
cautiously and carefully he hides himself, 
as if he dreaded their derision! He 
looks like the jackdaw after the mighty 
archbishop had inflicted upon him the 
sentence of excommunication, and he 
hunts deeper solitudes than the rain-crow 
himself. ‘The whole kingdom of birds 
and poultry now enjoy a blessed immuni- 
ty from torture. If the wretched bird 
makes this period a season of repentance, 
a Lenten season of abstinence from mis- 
chief, it is not the repentance which is 
not to be repented of; for as soon as he 
is again in fine feather, he shows the de- 
pravity of bird nature, and becomes as 
wicked as ever. He was well behaved 
only when his sins had forsaken him; he 
had not forsaken his sins. 

It is well ascertained that the mocking 
bird is susceptible of training and educa- 
tion. It would be difficult to find one 
that could rival or even equal the phe- 
nomenal sparrows mentioned by Bechstein, 
as having been trained by a Paris clergy- 
man to speak and to recite the shorter 
commandments, with such a comprehen- 
sion of the same that, in a quarrel over 
their food, one would gravely say to the 
other, “ Thou shalt not steal” ; yet mock- 
ing-birds have been trained to sing popu- 
lar operatic airs. A bird kept ina saloon, 
and subjected to careful training by its 
keeper, sang “Dixie” with astonishing 
accuracy, and also sang parts of the 
famous duet from “Norma.” ‘These 
birds are always wonderfully influenced 
and even excited by musical sounds, 
which fact speaks much for their superi- 
ority to training. No bird better loves 
its liberty. Freedom, unlimited and un- 
trammelled freedom, is their watchword. 
Hence the general belief among the ig- 
norant, in regions where the bird is 
found, that if a cage containing young 
ones is accessible to the mother-bird, she 
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will, under pretence of conveying food to 
them, give them poison, preferring their 
death to their captivity. To keep them 
in acage is extremely difficult. ‘They not 
only pine under confinement, but beat 
themselves to death by flying against the 
bars of the cage. Birds hatched in a 
cage or taken very young, have some- 
times become fine singers ; but once hay- 
ing enjoyed liberty, they rarely survive 
imprisonment. 

At the conclusion of the war, mock- 
ing-birds were carried in large numbers 
from the South by those who came there 
as instructors of the wards of the nation. 
They carried not a few birds every sum- 
mer to states where the beautiful singers 
were a rarity. Finally the exportation of 
mocking-birds was carried to such an ex- 
tent that the legislature of Alabama 
passed a law forbidding mocking-birds to 
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be sent or carried out of the state; and 
it happened one bright morning in June, 
when the scholastic year was at an end, 
and holiday pleasures were beginning to 
shed their joy in weary hearts, the sheriff 
of the county entered a- passenger car 
lying at the depot, within a few moments 
of its departure, and emancipated from 
boxes behind shawls, bags, valises, um- 
brellas and dress-skirts, twenty five tender 
birds, which were restored to their native 
woods and freedom. 

The mocking-bird is really the Ameri- 
can nightingale, possessing many of the 
characteristics and habits of its gifted 
relative, and in the future literature of 
the country will become as renowned as 
the classic bird that poured forth its de- 
lightful song in academic groves where 
Plato walked and Demosthenes talked of 
the beauty and glory of Athens. 
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WHERE OUR FLAG WAS FIRST SALUTED. 


By 


HERE did the American 
flag, even before it had 
the stars joined to its 
stripes, receive its first 
salute from a foreign 





magistrate ? 

We answer: At the Dutch Island of 
St. Eustatius, in the West Indies, on the 
17th of November, 1776, from Fort 
Orange, under the command of Johannes 
de Graeff. The story, which is told in 
the “ Blue Book of the States General of 
Holland and West Friesland,’”’ and which 
we have supplemented from various other 
publications in America and Europe, is as 
follow: : 

When the Americans, or Continentals, 
as they were then called, in the thirteen 
United States of America declared their 
independence, July 4, 1776, their natural 
desire was for friendly allies, trade and 
supplies for the armies commanded by 
General Washington. Powder was one 
of the first requisites, and for this the 
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nitrate of potash was indispensable. The 
Pennsylvania Magazine for June, 1775, 
contained an article on the manufacture 
of saltpetre, in which Drs. Rush and 
Franklin gave scientific information ; and 
this article was followed by a number of 
others, one being an official advertise- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Assembly, offer- 
ing the price of twenty pounds sterling 
for every one hundred weight of good 
merchantable saltpetre. Muskets, cannon, 
clothing, munitions of war were impera- 
tively and immediately necessary. At 
war with Great Britain, it was to the other 
countries in Europe and to their colonies 
in America that the Continentals must 
look for first assistance. Moreover, it 


was necessary to follow up the Declaration 
of Independence and advertise the flag 
before the world. Very naturally, the 
first thoughts and expectations of sym- 
pathy were toward France and Holland. 

Our infant Navy was officially begun 
umder the Act of December 22nd, 1775, 
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WHERE OUR 
by a squadron of five ships: the Colum- 
bus (flag ship), Cabot, Alfred, Providence, 
and the Andrea Doria. ‘These five ships, 
as John Quincy Adams wrote in his letter 
of “April 13, 1819, were named by him- 
self, though he modestly disclaimed being 
«the father of the American navy,” or of 
being the father of anything except his 
own family. The Andrea Dorta was 
purchased prior to the Revolution, De- 
cember 22, 1775, by the Pennsylvania 
Naval Committee, even before the Act 
of Congress authorizing a navy. 

On the 1st of January, 1776, the flag 
of thirteen alternately white and red 
stripes was raised. ‘The little fleet started 
off amid the firing of cannon and the 
cheering of thousands of spectators on 
the wharves of Philadelphia, only to be 
frozen fast for six weeks in the ice off 
Reedy Island. When once out at sea, 
however, the Andrea Doria did some 
active cruising. Returning again to the 
Delaware river after disposing of her cap- 
tures, she lay off the New Jersey town of 
Gloucester. At this place, according to 
the custom then in vogue on both sides 
of the Atlantic, she recruited her crew of 
willing patriots by the press-gang, one of 
her captures being Mr. John ‘Trottman, 
who was a student in Princeton College. 
While on a pedestrian tour with a fellow- 
student at Philadelphia during the autumn 
vacation in 1776, this young gentleman 
from Barbadoes was impressed as a sailor 
and taken into service on the Andrea 
Doria. He afterwards took affidavit be- 
fore the English governor concerning the 
character of the ship, and the salute fired 
by her and returned by the Dutch 
governor. 

This Continental brig mounted four- 
teen re-enforced four-pounders and four- 
teen or fifteen swivel guns, and had a crew 
of over one hundred men. She _ was 
commanded by Captain Josiah Robinson 
of Philadelphia. She started out, ex- 
pressly bound for the Dutch port of St. 
Eustatius, to obtain clothing, cannon, 
gunpowder and other war supplies. Her 
symbol of nationality was the flag of 
thirteen stripes, alternately red and white. 

The flag thus officially adopted by Con- 
gress as the emblem of the union of the 
thirteen colonies and their adoption of 
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sovereignty as a State among the nations 
of the world, was, except in the number 
of the stripes, exactly the same as that 
adopted by the seven United States of 
the Netherlands when they formed their 
Union and made their Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1579. ‘lhe usual military 
flag of the United Netherlands, adopted 
in 1582, was orange, white and blue, in 
three perpendicular bands; but in 1650 
the orange was changed for red, so that 
the colors were red, white and blue. The 
naval flags were, however, from the first, 
and all through Holland’s career as a re- 
public, alternate stripes of white and red, 
seven in number, in token of a federal 
republic. Whatever be the origin of our 
stars and stripes, the Act of Congress or- 
daining the flag with which we are now 
familiar was not passed until June 14th, 
I]77- 

The Dutch republic had from the first 
shown a marked sympathy with the 
American colonies. When England, after 
being baffled in her demand for twenty 
thousand Russian troops, called upon the 
States-General to furnish Dutch soldiers, 
they not only declined to make requi- 
sition of any native troops, but, led by 
Van der Capellen, they opposed the idea 
of England even using the.Scotch Brigade 
in her war against the Americans. ‘This 
Scotch Brigade was the remnant of the 
military force from Great Britain, which, 
during the Dutch War of Independence 
against Spain, had served under the Dutch 
flag, and in Dutch pay. Nevertheless it 
is true that the government of Holland, 
in accordance with international proprie- 
ties, on the breaking out of the war, issued 
a proclamation from the Hague, March 
20, 1775, as follows : 

“Their High Mightinesses do absolutely pro- 
hibit all exportation of munition, gunpowder, 
guns and shot by ships belonging to the dominion 
of Great Britain, provisionally for the term of six 
months upon pain of confiscation, with a fine of a 


thousand guilders, to be paid by the offending 
shipmaster.”’ 


This declaration of neutrality, as their 
High Mightinesses said, was the ‘‘ custom- 
ary compliment of courts not at war with 
each other.” 

Whatever may be said by the impartial 
student of history about the attitude of 











the Dutch government, the answer of the 
people of Holland, as manifest in the 
abundant pamphlet literature still access- 
ible, could not be mistaken. The scholars 
issued pamphlets and wrote books, in 
which it was clearly shown that the Amer- 
ican colonies in their revolt against Great 
Britain were doing exactly what the 
Netherlands provinces had done in 1579 
when they took up'arms in the name of 
the king against the king’s forces (just as 
the Lexington men did in 1775). In 
1581 they made their Declaration of In- 
dependence, which was the parent of the 
English Declaration of Rights in 1688, 
and the ancestor of the American Declar- 
ation of Independence. Some of these 
pamphlets are of great interest as show- 
ing the parallel and how history repeats 
itself. The Dutch revolt was in the in- 
terest of freedom, order, law, and the 
rights of a nation to be sovereign and in- 
dependent. Enunciating the principle 
of “no taxation without consent,” and 
the right of men to worship God accord- 
ing to the light given them, they were 
yet careful to maintain the forms of law, 
and to be legally correct. 

Hence, just as the battle of Lexington 
was fought on the technical right of 
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St. Eustatius — from a Steel 


Massachusetts citizens “to pass along the 
king’s highway unmolested,” and just as 
the first warrants of the Parliamentary 
army of the Commonwealth were written 
in the name of King Charles, and were 
sent “ to relieve the king from his wicked 
counsellors,” so in their Union of States, 
and before their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Dutchmen held to the 
form of loyalty to the king. These nice 
points were, in the learned pamphlets, 
speeches, books and orations, carefully 
observed by the Dutch writers. Hence, 
also, there gradually grew up that public 
opinion, fed and nourished especially by 
Professor Jean Luzac of Leyden, which 
made the work of John Adams so com- 
paratively easy, secured the recognition 
of the United States of America by 
Holland, and the issue to us of loans 
amounting to thirteen millions of dollars. 

The well-known and understood feeling 
of the little mother-country of Nederland 
was felt and understood in all her Dutch 
colonies; and especially where the op- 
portunities for attempting a lucrative 
trade offered, as at St. Eustatius in the 
West Indies, was this the case. This 
little island, first discovered and colo- 
nized by Pierre Nicholas Ecart with one 
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Plate of the I8th Century. 


hundred and fifty men and one armed 
ship, was made a French colony in 1629, 
but in 1631 captured by the Spaniards, 
who came with a fleet of forty ships. 
The Dutch afterward took it and made it 
their own. It is one of the North 
Caribee Islands, and is in the centre of 
the group called the Leeward Islands, be- 
tween the islands of Saba and St. Chris- 
topher, the latter belonging to England ; 
so that the little Dutch colony was under 
the surveillance of the strongly fortified 
British island of St. Christopher. In 
1776, beside the flourishing Upper and 
Lower Town, it had several forts, a large 
Reformed church, the usual typical wind- 
mill, several hundred houses, and large 
beach room, on which exports and im- 
ports could be easily handled. ‘The most 
striking natural feature of the island is 
one large conical volcanic mountain at 
the southern end, called the Quill, or the 
Punch Bowl, the crater of which is richly 
overgrown with tropical plants. At the 
northeastern end is a rugged mass of five 
hills, among which there are many ravines. 
The geology of the island has been well 
described by Dr. G. F. A. Molengraaf in 
an illustrated pamphlet published in Ley- 


1 De Geologie van het Eiland St. Eustatius. 
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den in 1886,! while the natural features 
and phenomena we have found still 
further described in detail by Mr. G. A. 
Linckers in the Ligenhaard of July 30, 
1892, an illustrated periodical published 
at Haarlem in Holland. In the large 
print reproduced above are representa- 
tions of several British vessels, and a 
number of Dutch war and merchant 
ships floating the red, white and blue flag, 
and the stern pennon of alternate red 
and white stripes. The governor of the 
island at this time was Johannes de Graeff, 
and the commander of the fort and militia 
of the island was Abraham Ravené. 

The Andrea Doria, bearing a copy of 
the Declaration of Independence of July 
4, 1776, and her commission from the 
Continental Congress, signed by John 
Hancock, with copies in blank, signed by 
the same, for the equipment of privateers, 
and with the thirteen-striped flag flying 
at her mast head, came sailing into the 
roadstead of St. Eustatius on the 16th 
of November, 1776. She dropped an- 
chor before Orangetown, and in front of 
Fort Orange. Not many yards away at 
the time was an English ship, on which 
were Captain John Dean and Captain 
John Spicer. The latter, on seeing the 
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Continental brigantine, with floating flag 
and pennon, said : 

“There comes the tender of a man-of- 

war.” 
“No,” answered Captain Dean, “ by 
G—d, it is an American privateer! Don’t 
you see the flag of the Continental Con- 
gress with thirteen stripes?” 

Watching the vessel until its anchor 
had been dropped, these Englishmen 
noticed that the red, white and blue flag 
on Fort Orange was lowered in welcome 
to, and in recognition of the American 
ship. . Just as soon as the Andrea Doria 
had heaved to and lowered her sails, she 
fired eleven guns. The people of the 
ships in the roadstead, and especially 
those on shore who had been awaiting 
the advent of the new flag, watched from 
the docks, or came out from their houses 
in considerable number to see the salute. 
Others on hearing the cannon became 
interested spectators. 

The commander of the fort, Ravené 
on seeing the character of the vessel, and 
recognizing the flag as that of the Amer- 
ican Congress, was in a quandary. What 
should he do? Should he salute it with 
the full number of “ honor shots” which 
were usually given to the men-of-war of 
a recognized nation, and thus officially 
recognize the sovereignty of the United 
States of America? Not desiring to take 
the responsibility upon himself, he waited 
before giving the orders to return the 
salute and walked over to the house of 
the governor. This was at the other end 
of the town; for the governor had, be- 
sides his ordinary domicile at the south- 
ern end of the island, what may be called 
a country seat, high up on the mountain- 
side, overlooking the beautiful scenery of 
the archipelago. Meeting Governor de 
Graeff, he was ordered to return the sa- 
lute with two guns less, as if the Andrew 
Doria were a merchantman. ‘£orthwith, 
on the return of the commander to the fort, 
the Dutch dogs of war were let slip, and 
a salute of eleven guns was fired. 

This act, in the official letter of com- 
plaint written by Christer Greathead, the 
British governor of the island of St. 
Christopher, is thus described. After 
speaking of the crews of American ships 
on the ocean as the “exiled” and “ un- 
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natural”’ rebels against Great Britain, and 
stating that their acts of battle and cap- 
ture of British vessels were piracies at 
sea under the authority of their usurped 
powers, he asks, ‘Shall it be true that by 
the violation of all public faith and 
national honor a Dutch colony shall be 
the avowed adherents of their treacher- 
ies and promoters of their piracies, and 
that the fortress of their high and mighty 
government shall be “he first public recog- 
nizers of a flag till now unknown in the 
catalogue of national flags?’”’ The italics 
are ours. 

Later on he writes: 

“The impartial world will judge between us, 
whether these complimentary shots, purposely 
answered by a Dutch fort to a rebel brig called 
the Andrea Doria, with a flag known to the com- 
mander of that fort as the flag of his Majesty’s 
rebel subjects, is or is not a partiality in favor of 
these rebels and a public offence done to his 
Majesty’s flag. Whether the rebel brig fired thir- 
teen or eleven honor shots, and whether they 
were answered with an equal or an inferior num- 
ber will not alter, I think, the real ground of my 
complaint in this regard, nor do I find anything 
in your letter that contains any denial or dis- 
avowal of that fact.” 

The correspondence, including the af- 
fidavits, questions, answers, explanations, 
etc., will be found in the Dutch Blue 
Book of three hundred and _ forty-four 
pages, published in 1779. ‘The witnesses 
are many that the salute was fired. Nev- 
ertheless, the Dutch governor was a law- 
yer, and knew how to keep the forms of 
law and observe proclamations of neu- 
trality, while at the same time showing 
his warm sympathy with the Americans. 
In the public houses at St. Eustatius 
there were disputes and conversations as 
to whether the Governor de Graeff had 
purposely recognized the independence 
and sovereignty of the United States, and 
thus performed an act which would with 
certainty, sooner or later, bring down the 
vengeance of Great Britain upon him 
and his country. Some declared it too 
bold a proceeding to be interpreted into 
a recognition of the United States, while 
others, who probably knew the facts bet- 
ter, believed that it was nothing else. 


Captain Josiah Robinson and_ his 


American crew were not long left in 
doubt as to what Governor de Graeff 
The captain was politely wel- 


meant. 
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comed and hospitably treated when he 
called to present the Dutch governor with 
a copy of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and to explain what this flag of 
thirteen stripes, borrowed from that of 
the Dutch republic, meant. Pretty soon, 
as one living on the island at the time 
says, there were several vessels bearing the 
Congress colors, and among others was 
The Baltimore Hero, owned by one Isaac 
van Bibber, an American citizen born in 
Maryland. This armed sloop soon after, 
that is, on the 21st of November, cap- 
tured an English brigantine some distance 
outside of the harbor, and beyond the 


Some 
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of war, which duly reached the army of 


General Washington. On her way home 
she captured the British armed vessel 
Racehorse, and won other prizes. Later 
on, however, at the evacuation of Fort 
Delaware, both the Andrea Doria and 
the Racehorse had to be burned to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of the 
British. : 

During the whole Revolutionary War 
St. Eustatius was the headquarters of 
supplies for the American army. It is 
probably within bounds to say that no 
other one port supplied so largely the 
needs of the American troops. In addi- 
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The Quill — View in the Upper Town. 


guns of Fort Orange. Or, as the Eng- 
lish governor, Greathead, complained in 
his letter, December 16, 1776, The 
Baltimore Hero, equipped with Dutch 
provisions and munitions, and carrying 
“a certain flag called that of the Conti- 
nental Congress, did, nearly within reach 
of the cannon of St. Eustatius, capture 
the ship and property of his Britannic 
Majesty’s dutiful and faithful subject.” 
Furthermore, not only were the officers 
and crew of the Andrea Doria hand- 
somely treated by the people of St. Eus- 
tatius, but within a remarkably short time 
this Continental brig sailed away with a 
cargo of powder, cannon, blankets, and 
a well selected assortment of munitions 


tion to war material, supplies of a civil 
sort were liberally furnished; even the 
very paper on which Thomas Paine wrote 
some of those spirit-stirring tracts, in the 
time that tried men’s souls, came from 
this Dutch port of St. Eustatius. We 
find him ready to start a continuous pub- 
lication in Philadelphia, waiting until he 
shall obtain fifty reams of paper from St. 
Eustatius. Until Admiral Rodney de- 
scended upon the place, February 3, 1781, 
with his forty great ships of war, and de- 
manded surrender at an hour’s notice, it 
was a hornet’s nest for the British, whence 


issued clouds of stinging privateers. 
Rodney, who had left Cornwallis to 


his fate in order to capture this American 
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base of supplies, wrote, in his anger, as 
have other British writers, that, “‘ Mon- 
sieur de Graeff was the first man who in- 
sulted the British flag by taking up the 
salute of a pirate and a rebel,’’ and that 
‘‘ during his whole administration he was 
a favorer of ‘the American rebellion, 
without whose .issistance the American 
navigation could not possibly have been 
supportea. 

De Graeff, however, did not stand alone. 
Before the States-General or government 
of the Dutch republic declared war 


against Great Britain, in 1780, there were 
numerous succors given to the Americans 
through their agents in Holland, while 
private 


mercantile ventures were not 





A Bit of the Upper Town. 


wanting. One of the most famous of 
these was by the firm of Claas Taan, 
merchants and importers of Zaandam in 
Holland. When their fleet of eighteen 
ships was laid up by reason of the dis- 
turbance of trade with the American 
colonies, Mr. Claas Taan broke the block- 
ade which was maintained off the mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay by the British squad- 
ron and got into Baltimore, relieving both 
the city and the American army by his 
timely freight of provisions and supplies 
of all sorts. Claas Taan held property 
in Baltimore ; and in 1793 Washington so 
highly appreciated his services that he 
sat for a painting to the artist Charles 
Peal Polk, who painted him in military 
uniform. ‘This picture, which the writer 


saw at Utrecht in 1891, at the house of 
Peter de Vries, Sr., is now in the market, 
owing to the death, in 1892, of the 
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owner, Mr. de Vries, who was a descen- 
dant of Claas Taan. Washington is rep- 
resented with ‘his waistcoat open, ruffled 
shirt bosom and high white linen stock, 
with the tip of a collar lying under his 
double chin. On his epaulettes there are 
three stars, and on his right lapel are three 
large buttons. The picture is in a re- 
markably good state of preservation, and 
until its first discovery, by Rev. J. H. 
Suydam, was uncatalogued and generally 
unknown to Americans. 

How did Governor Johannes de Graeff 
explain to his masters, the States-General, 
this act of apparent recognition of the 
independence and sovereignty of people 
styled “rebels” by the government of 
Great Britain? His 
“ deductie,”’ or re- 
view of all the facts 
in the case, and his 
defence occupy 
ninety-nine printed 
tolio pages in the 
Blue Book of the 
States-General, and 
are as interesting as 
the argument of a 
brilliant lawyer. He 
evidently meant to 
do nothing else than 
what he did do. 
He had a genuinely 
warm political sym- 
pathy with the Americans, and wanted 
them to succeed in their struggle. More- 
over, there is no doubt about it that he 
wanted business at St. Eustatius to flour- 
ish ; and he understood the technicalities 
of law well enough to know that he could 
honorably salute this old symbol of a 
federal republic borne by a war-vessel of 
the new American nation. Yet, he was 
quite willing to do it in such a way that 
he would not be hopelessly involved and 
come under disgrace or punishment ; and 
so he fired the salute which was usually 
given to merchant vessels, of whatever 
name or nation. In a word, outwardly 
he conformed to the requirements of the 
law, actually and purposely he saluted 
the flag of the United States of America. 
This act of his was the first public recog- 
nition of our national emblem. 

True, it has been said that the first 
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salute ever given to our flag by a foreign 
magistrate was to the American ship 
Ranger, at Brest in France, by the French 
commandant, to the great indignation of 
the English residents at that place. The 
matter is described by Dr. Ezra Green, 
surgeon of the Ranger, who wrote home : 
“ This is the first salute ever pay’d to the 
American flagg.”’ ‘This was on Friday, 
Feb. 13, 1778, or several months after 
the salute had been given in the West 
Indies. 

Cooper, in his ‘ Naval History of the 
United States” says: 

“The first salute ever paid to the American flag 
was fired in return for the salute of the Dorea, 
when she went into that island (St. Eustatius). 


For this indiscretion, the Dutch governor was 
subsequently displaced.”’ 


And other writers, who have heard of the 
incident, without looking into the orig- 
ina 1 authorities, say that Governor de 
Graeff was ‘deposed for this offence.’ 
‘The facts are, that he was ordered by the 
States-General to come home and ex- 
plain his action. He pleaded the excuse 
of his susceptibility to sea-sickness, and 
begged delay. When, through the pres- 
sure of the British ambassador, Sir Joseph 
Yorke, the States-General renewed their 
order that he should come home and ex- 
plain, he delayed still further, but finally 
returned to Holland and published his 
defence, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, which were duly presented, and 
are before us as we write. By this time, 
1779, the United States had been recog- 
nized by France as a sovereign power, 
had won the sympathies of Russia, 
Prussia and Spain, and the American flag 
was well known in Europe and on the 
seas. Moreover, Dutch public opinion 
was so nearly ripe for active recognition 
and alliance of the United States that 
the proceedings against de Graeff were of 
an exceedingly languid nature. At any 
rate, they went nc further than the shed- 
ding of a great deai of ink and some 
mild oratory in the Chamber of their 
High Mightinesses. 

In fact, de Graeff returned in honor to 
St. Eustatius, and at the taking of the 
town by Admiral Rodney he was found 
there, and allowed to go free with his 
private property and servants. After his 
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return from Holland, he continued with 
extra diligence the practice of his indus- 
try, for Rodney writes from on board 
H. B. M.S. Sandwich, August 12, 1780: 

“ Having received undoubted intelligence that 

the American rebels carried on a most pernicious 
commerce at the island of St. Eustatius, which 
was likewise an asylum from whence they received 
every succour.” 
Following the orders of King George III, 
given in an autograph letter, to make the 
Dutch West Indian Islands “ the first ob- 
jects of attack,” because at these “the 
enemy have derived great advantage,’’ he 
left Cornwallis to his fate in order to seize 
this nest of rebels, and to capture the 
rich town. He first stationed a squadron 
of frigates in an eligible situation “ which 
pursued five sail of his Majesty’s piratical 
rebellious subjects armed for war.” 

Yet, so bold were the Yankee priva- 
teers, among which were the De Graeff, 
of twenty-six guns, and the Lady de 
Graeff, of eighteen guns, that, as he 
writes : ; 

“On the 6th instant the guns of the Americans 
were pointed at the Xover, H. B. M. sloop, and 
they thus insulted his Majesty’s flag in the grossest 
manner by daring to hoist their rebellious colors 
with a broad pennant, &c.” 

As he approached the doomed port, 
writing freely about Dutch ingratitude 
and perfidy, he adds,— 

“Ever since the commencement of hostilities 
with the Americans the Dutch have evinced much 
partiality towards them.” 

More than anything else, however, the 
first salute of the American flag seems to 
have enraged the British, for he again 
refers to it. After paying his respects 
to Paul Jones, “a Scotchman and a 
pirate,”’ he alludes to the fact that 

“a rebel American privateer had also been 
saluted at the Dutch island of St. Eustatius after 
she had been suffered to capture two British ships 
within cannon shot of their forts and castles.” 
When on the 3d of February, 1781, 
Rodney’s mighty fleet appeared, the 
store-houses and beach were full of to- 
bacco, sugar and other commodities. 
Rodney captured the Dutch man-of-war, 
Mars, with thirty-eight guns and three 
hundred men, thirty loaded merchant- 
men, and a sixty-gun ship. There was 
no blood shed, for the force was too 








overwhelming to think for a moment of 
resistance. ‘The J/ars was turned into 
a British ship of war. The West India 
booty, which Rodney described in a letter 
to his wife as consisting of riches beyond 
all comprehension, netted in its portable 
form two millions of dollars. It was 
found, from the books taken at St. Eusta- 
tius, that certain merchants of London 
and Bermuda were ciosely involved in 
trade at the Dutch port. The “ fruit” 
which was introduced by Englishmen 
(the idea of Englishmen importing fruit 
into the land of oranges, bananas and all 
luscious fruits!) was made of iron, and 
was ripened in the molds of Birmingham. 
In a word, this English “ fruit”? was can- 
non balls, while the “ grain’’ imported 
was gunpowder. And thus Washington’s 
army was largely supplied by imports 
from England itself, via St. Eustatius, be- 
sides what was home-made or captured 
by privateers. Rodney considered that 
this capture was “ the greatest blow ” that 
Holland and “the rebels” ever received. 
De Graeff was allowed to go free after 
some opprobrious remarks. 

This capture of one of the bases of 
supplies for the Americans might have 
been a far more serious thing than other- 
wise had it not been for Cornwallis’s sur- 
render at Yorktown. ‘This latter achieve- 
ment by the American-French forces 
practically closed the war; and what was 
necessary was money to pay the troops, 
rather than shot for the cannon or bullets 
for the muskets. ‘his money, fortunately, 
came in the nick of time in the liberal 
loans made by Amsterdam merchants, 
which, brought over safely in American 
ships, was stored in a brick compartment 
in the cellar of a house occupied for 
some time by Lafayette, near Cornwall, 
New York. Into this cellar —the house 
being now tenanted by an Irish washer- 
woman —the writer penetrated amid cob- 
webs and stray chickens, to see what was 
once the vault of the United States 
treasury. 

It fared hard, however, with the Amer- 
ican merchants, captains and crews, who 
happened to be rather numerous in or 
near St. Eustatius at the time of the cap- 
ture by Rodney. Of these the British 
admiral wrote : 
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“Fifty American vessels loaded with tobacco 
have been taken by the British since the capture 
of the island.” 

All except the hulls and masts, the 
rigging, sails, canvas, powder, ammunition 
and stores were purchased at St. Eusta- 
tius. 

“ American merchants and seamen amounting 
to more than two thousand have been secured. 
They made an offer to the governor to defend the 
island, and still a considerable number remain 


lurking in the mountains. Hunger will soon com- 
pel them to surrender at discretion.” 


This was true. Unable to fight the wolf, 
they surrendered to the lion, and the 
majority of them lingered in Dartmouth 
and other British jails until peace was de- 
clared. 

Our postscript must deal with the oil- 
painting of the plucky Dutch governor 
who first saluted the American flag. This 
painting hangs in the hall of the House 
of Representatives in the State Capitol at 
Concord, N. H. On June 2, 1837, Mr. 
Paul Craigin, Jr., of Nashua, N. H., sent 
a letter to Gov. Isaac Hill. In this letter 
he stated that his brother, F. W. Craigin, 
residing in Surinam, South America, had 
ordered the portrait to be taken, for the 
purpose of presenting it to his native 
state. ‘The original was then in posses- 
sion of Governor de Graeff’s grandson in 
Surinam, though he afterwards removed 
to Barbadoes. The modern Dutchman 
told Mr. Craigin that,— 


“on declaring their independence the Americans 
sent dispatches to the several countries and gov- 
ernments. Many were intercepted by the Eng- 
lish, and the vessel that carried the dispatches to 
Holland was taken and carried to Liverpool; but 
the Andromeda (sic) that sailed for St. Eustatius 
arrived safely, making a short voyage. She came 
to and made the island, with the star-spangled 
banner (szc) flying at mast-head, a sight entirely 
new and strange to St. Eustatius. The com- 
mander of the island, Hon. Johannes de Graeff, 
on learning the object of this visit and the deter- 
mination of the Americans, ordered a national 
salute to be fired from his guns in answer to one 
fired by the Andromeda; and he was said to be 
the first foreigner who saluted the nation’s flag. 
. . » The consequence was that the Honorable de 
Graeff was called home to Holland, and on ar- 
riving at the Hague, and on the very day on 
which he was to be called before the Prince and 
his ministers to explain and account for this affair, 
news arrived from France and, I believe, from 
Russia and Prussia, that they had acknowledged 
the American flag, and requesting the Dutch to 
do the same. They did so, and all proceedings 
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against 
ended. 
his commission back, 
but refused it, having 


He was offered 


served long, and ac- 
quired a fortune.” 


The painting re- 
presents de Graeff 
in his official dress, 
and holding the 
American dis- 
patches in his hand. 

This epistolary 
account is not ac- 
curate in its details, 
but is, in the main, 
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the Hon. B. F. Pres- 

cott, now of Ep- 

ping, N. H., was Secretary of State, 
and called attention to this painting in a 
pamphlet of twenty-six pages entitled 
«The Stars and Stripes: The Flag of the 
United States of America ; When, Where, 
and by Whom Was It First Saluted? The 
Question Answered.” In correspondence 
with the American minister resident at 
the Hague, the Hon. James T. Burney, 
some of the important points of the in- 
cident gained by translations from the 
Dutch Blue Book, which were written 
out, and are published by Mr. Prescott, 


Map of St. Eustatius. 


in this pamphlet. The writer of this 
article did not see Mr. Prescott’s pamphlet 
(courteously sent him by the latter), un- 
til he had himself translated, out of the 
original Dutch documents, the letters of 
Governor de Graeff and his subordinates, 
with those of the complaining British 
agents. Mr. Prescott in his pamphlet says : 


“ He was the first foreign magistrate who sa- 
luted the stars and stripes after our independence 
was declared in 1776, and as such it makes him a 
very important personage in our history as a na- 
tion,” 





AN OLD BATTLEFIELD. 


By Clifford Tremély. 


LOWER-STREWN and grassy is the spot where once men stood 
F Embittered with their hates at War’s behest ; 
Forgetting all the noble things that make life good 
And worthy of our striving for the best, 


As, face to face, they fought the long day slowly through, 
Marking retreats and victories with blood, 

Until the little stream where lilies one time grew 
Flowed onward through the field a crimson flood. 


To-day, no cannon’s boom across the field is heard, 
No rankling discord in the North or South ; 

Instead, the sweet notes of a clarion-throated bird 
Perched on the rim above the cannon’s mouth ! 











TO THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


By Harriet C. W. Stanton. 


And down the slope gigantic shadows fling, 


[os moonbeams strike the tall pines on the hill, 


Where honeysuckles breathe the sweets that bring 


The humming moths to feast. 


The hour, so still, 


= Thy confidence invites, lone whippoorwill. 


No brightest mornings of the jubilant spring, 


No June-day glories tempt thy noiseless wing. 
What offers night thy longing soul to fill? 


Doth shyness keep thee from the world apart? 


What grief, regret, or gladness hast thou had? 
Disclose the purport of that moving strain, 
Too low for passion, too prolonged for pain, 
Too sweet for sadness, and for love too sad. 
Lay bare the secret of thy burdened heart. 


> +, *% 


THE 


MAN WHO LIVED A PLOT. 


By Everard Jack Appleton. 


HE strangest thing I ever 
came across?” repeated 
the Novelist, shutting his 
teeth on his cigar and 
closing one eye as a spiral 
of blue smoke curled up 
by it. 

broad-shouldered, 4/asé 





The 
man opposite pulled at his short pipe and 


young 


nodded. ‘The 
said, slowly. 

« Well,” continued the Novelist, taking 
his feet from the chair and snapping the 
ashes of his cigar down upon the dog 
that sprawled beside him, “as a rule we 
do not care to retail to the laity our 
strange stories — we prefer to write them 
and let you buy them. ‘Then, too, you 
should know, my dear fellow, that strange- 
ness really has no comparative value ; 
every strange thing is strange in its own 
peculiar way. The minute you have two 


very strangest!” he 


strange things of the same class, one of 
them at once becomes commonplace. 
Do you see?” 

“VYe—s,’’ assented the broad-shoul- 
dered man doubtfully. ‘* But go on with 
the story.” 

“Now,” declared the writer, not to be 
turned from his observations, “ you are 
impatient. Impatience is the cause of 
more trouble in this world than any.other 
one fault we poor mortals have. You can 
trace two-thirds of the broken hearts, 
broken heads and lost fortunes to impa- 
tience — especially the lost fortunes.” 

“Exactly. As you were saying, the 
strangest thing you ever knew was — ?” 

The Novelist put his head on one side. 
“ Maugenet,” he said, “if you had not 
been the friend indeed that I needed two 
years ago, I’d be pleased to drop you 
out the window. But you were a friend. 


You saw something in my work when the 
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rest of the world refused to, point-blank. 
You Lelieved in me, and you got out my 
book and set me on my feet. Therefore 
I must be kind to you. Did I ever tell 
you of the man who lived a plot?” 

“Lived a plot? I do not remember it.” 

“Very well. Be kind enough to hand 
me that letter-file marked ‘M’; I can’t 
get up for the dog. Martin was a queer 
chap,” he went on, running over the let- 
ter-file, ‘and his confession is interesting 
from several points of view. He is the 
only man I ever knew who thought of 
me in a business way just before his 
death. You knew him, did you not?” 

“Archer Martin, the actor? Only 
slightly ; he played at the Bijou, and I 
met him after the performance one 
night,” answered Maugenet, re-lighting 
his pipe and settling himself in his chair. 

“Then you did not know him— you 
knew just half of him. He was a dou- 
ble, and I knew only the part you and 
the rest of the public never noticed.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“About ‘the strangest thing I ever 
knew.’ But let me read the letter to 
you, and you'll understand. It is rather 
long, but I do not think you will find it 
tiresome.” The Novelist adjusted his 
eye-glasses, dropped his cigar into the 
receiver, and, bringing forth from the file 
a worn envelope with a dark stain in one 
corner, took from it a closely written let- 
ter of many pages and began: 

* DEAR OLD FRIEND: — You will per- 
haps be surprised to receive this letter 
from one of whom you have heard noth- 
ing for many years excepting in a public 
way; but if these fool authorities, the 
chief-of-police, or ‘ bobbies,’ or whatever 
they call them here’ in ‘ darkest England,’ 
will have the kindness to mail it to you 
after they find my body, you will perhaps 
be glad to get the communication, long 
though it be. I think that the events I 
am about to relate to you will give you 
material at any rate for a pretty good 
story some day when you run short of 
plots. The story may seem incredible, 
but you can keep this letter to refer the 
sceptics to. If you do ever use these 
facts, my only request concerning them 
is that $50.00 of the proceeds of the sale 
of your story be sent to L. J. Norton, 
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2783 South St., New York, to square a 
bet I made with him once that I would 
live to be seventy-five. I am, at present, 
just twenty-nine years of age; and I 
shall be dead inside of twenty-four hours. 
However, I must let you judge as to my 
sanity after you have read my story. 
Whether I am a criminal or not will also 
have to be decided afterward. 

“In the first place, let me recall my- 
self to you, as you have doubtless for- 
gotten me. Do you remember a sickly 
little chap with big eyes who used to run 
about town with you when we were both 
not more than_half-a-dozen years old? 
That little chap was Bernard Emery, — 
and Bernard Emery is the writer of this. 
When I grew up, and after my father and 
mother had both been dead some years, 
I came to the city, burning with the de- 
sire which those good parents of mine 
had so lcng striven to quench in my 
enthusiastic soul. I longed to be an 
actor; and from my first sight into a 
theatre until the present moment that 
longing has never ceased, though it has 
been satisfied. I studied and worked 
and went to dramatic schools and had 
private lessons; I travelled with inferior 
‘road shows,’ and knocked about the 
world until I knew the ups and downs, — 
and as you know, the downs are plentiful 
in this profession,—of theatrical life 
better than I knew anything else. But 
the work and study and travel were 
wasted, for I did not succeed; at the 
end of years of such hard schooling, I 
was as far from success as when I started. 
The reason, though a queer one, has long 
since lost any ludicrousness for me, if, 
indeed, it ever possessed any. My body 
is too small; that is the whole matter in 
a nut-shell. A few years ago I went toa 
manager and asked him to let me recite 
to him. He did, and he was pleased. 
He told me my voice was good and 
would ‘carry’ an audience, and that my 
ideas of gestures and stage .presence were 
excellent, but —and there he stopped. 
I asked him to go on. ‘Your stature, 
Mr. Emery,’ he said, ‘is the only thing 
in the way. You are too small and thin 
and sickly. It takes a sizable man to 
play heroic parts, and your powers are 
undoubtedly all in that direction. Put 
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your soul, or your mind, or whatever it 
is which makes a man act, into a body 
of manly proportions, and I'll insure you 
the greatest success of the season.’ 

“The idea that my own miserable 
body stood in my way had long been 
forcing itself upon me, and when the 
truth came at last, so plainly put, I went 
home, broken in spirits and full of de- 
spair. You have not seen me —the 
true ‘me,’ I mean — for some time, but 
you can imagine, if you remember me in 
the least, what I am like: a short, badly 
formed man, with thin arms and legs, a 
hollow chest, and large head. All my 
life I have had to fight against long odds 
on account of this meanness of stature ; 
and the agony and helpless rage it has 
caused me at different times can only be 
appreciated by a man similarly cursed. 
I do not expect you, who are such a 
specimen of American ‘ bone and sinew’ 
as we poor fellows are always envying, to 
fully understand this feeling, but you may 
gather from what you know of human 
nature how it affects us. In many, it 
ends in absolute self-repulsion; and 
when I found myself home from the in- 
terview with my friend, it had ended in 
that for me. I hated my body with all 
the intensity of my being and with the 
candor of an actual enemy; I realized 
for the first time that it was a drawback 
to my success which I could never hope 
to overcome. 

“ For weeks I brooded over my disap- 
pointment, feeling that fate indeed had 
dealt hardly with me ; and then, as sudden 
as it was unexpected, a way seemed to 
open to me out of my difficulty. You 
will recollect doubtless — nothing escapes 
newspaper men and novelists, 1am told— 
the furore caused by the re-discovery of 
the art of hypnotism a few years ago. At 
the time I took a good deal of interest 
in the matter, and even went so far as to 
experiment to a slight degree. My suc- 
cess was better than I expected, for, as 
you know, persons of a nervous tempera- 
ment seem to possess the power to a 
greater degree than their more phleg- 
matic brethren. In fact, so far did I 
' carry the practice that I finally became 
alarmed lest I should do harm with it, 
and consequently dropped it. I had not 
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thought of the thing for months, till one 
day, while musing disconsolately at my 
window, as a man is apt to muse when 
defeat has hounded him to cover, the 
words of the manager came back to me, 
and they seemed to startle me from my 
gloomy thoughts with a new meaning. 
‘Put your soul or your mind, or whatever 
it is that makes a man act, into a manly 
body, and I will insure you the greatest 
success of the season.’ A problem im- 
possible of solution, one would think; 
and yet as | sat there, staring out of my 
window down upon the quiet street, I feit 
that I held the key, and had held it for 
years, without once suspecting it — /\/- 
notism! You are a quick man, and 
already you have leaped ahead of my 
story and formed one for yourself before 
I have the words on paper; but the ex- 
tent to which I carried this terrible power, 
I hardly think you have guessed. As you 
have told yourself, the rapidly formed 
plan was set to work at once, and the 
search for the Body into which I was to 
project my acting soul began. 

**As soon as possible I made my way 
to the village where you and I were born, 
and here I found that Body. Archer 
Martin was the son of a blacksmith there, 
a tall, handsome fellow, with perfect 
health, strong, well-rounded limbs, a 
powerful voice and a good face. ‘Two 
days after I reached there, I was on my 
way back to the city with my young Her- 
cules, eager to begin my experiment and 
to prove my reasoning false or true. It 
had been an easy matter to persuade 
Martin to accompany me, for not only 
had the man a strong personal liking for 
me then, but the offer of a good salary 
and unlimited travelling had been too 
much for him to resist. I suppose he 
looked upon my scheme — very little of 
which I had thought necessary to divulge 
to him, in its true nature — as a harmless 
form of insanity cropping out in one who 
had been kind to him in the better days 
of the past. Arrived in New York, I 
took a suite of rooms in a retired part of 
the city, where we might be undisturbed, 
—and then the work began. I will not 








take your time in detailing to you what 
we were compelled to go through with: 
the hours of tedious study and practice 
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THE MAN WHO 
we endured ; the ceaseless rehearsing and 
posturing and gesturing of our daily life. 
Your imagination, my friend, is a large 
and healthy one, if I may judge from some 
of your books, and it can supply what 
you find wanting in this hurried epistle. 
In the morning I read to Archer as much 
of an act as his slow brain could safely 
retain, until he was perfectly familiar with 
it; then, while he 
looked steadily into 
my eyes, I brought 
him under my con- 
trol, and when his 
will had finally be- 
come entirely sub- 
servient to mine, we 
would proceed to 
rehearse the scene 
just read. At first 
Martin proved. a 
hard subject, as all 
slow minds are apt 
to be; but, as time 
wore on, I noticed 
that he went into 
the hypnotic trance 
with less effort on 
my part every day, 
and that his gestures 
were much more 
graceful, and his 
voice clearer and 
sweeter than at first. 
His action became 
freer and his post- 
ures began to show 
the evidences of 
our severe training. 
In the afternoon 
we walked about 
the city, and at 
night I took him to the theatre, for I 
knew the more he saw of the work he 
was soon to do the easier the task would 
be and the quicker our success. For 
weeks we worked thus, and slowly I saw 
grow from the village blacksmith a hand- 
some, self-possessed man, with the ability 
I had begun to doubt whether I possessed 
showing forth in his every action. So, 
with my hopes cheered on, and the suc- 
cess my soul thirsted for seeming far 
nearer than it had been for years, we re- 
hearsed and read and trained as only men 
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who are terribly in earnest or terribly in 
love can work. 

“And I was in both. In the course 
of my wanderings, and while I was con- 
nected with a small opera company, play- 
ing light parts,— a thing for which I have 
no liking or talent,—I met Helen Wright, 
one of the loveliest girls in the world. 
Before she had been with the company 


en 
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"We three excited men simply caught hands.” 


two days, I was in love with her to such 
an extent that I could hardly go through 
with my lines when my cue came. It was 
an old story of want and necessity in her 
case, for she told me she was the daughter 
of an actress, and that when her mother 
died and she was left alone — for of 
course her father had been divorced from 
her mother sometime before — she had 
but the one alternative, and though she 
hated the life, she had taken to the stage. 
When she joined the company she had 
been in the profession three years; but 
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before she had been with us a month, 
word came that an old aunt of hers had 
died and left her a little money, enough 
to live comfortably on, and that was all. 
Helen went at once to New York, and I 
was happy for two reasons: because the 
woman I loved was to be away from the 
thousand and _ one pitfalls that surround 
the stage, and because she promised the 
night before she went that she would wait 
for me. So, with this reward in view, and 
the glory my vain soul so longed for to 
come, you can imagine the work was 
thoroughly done. 

“ After what seemed years of prepara- 
tion— it was years crowded into months 
—I felt that my Body was ready for its 
first trial before a manager. Arrange- 
ments were made with the same one I 
had gone to before, for an hour one 
morning, in which a friend and pupil of 
mine was to rehearse for him. The hour 
came, and after a few moments’ chat about 
the subject in hand, I signalled to Martin, 
and he rose to his feet, after looking into 
my eyes fora moment. During the first 
part of his rehearsal I dared not look at 
the manager, for if I had seen that he 
was bored it would have ruined every- 
thing ; but I need not have dreaded that, 
for when Martin sat down at last, and I 
restored his will to him, the manager 
came to me with his hand held out. 
‘Mr. Emery,’ he said, ‘ you were wise to 
abandon the idea of going on, yourself; 
you make a far better teacher. As for 
Mr. Martin, I want him at once !’ 

“You can understand my feelings at 
this announcement ; it was with difficulty 
that I restrained myself and entered into 
the discussion of details concerning our 
bringing out of the new star—for the 
manager, being a man of decided opin- 
ions, declared he should star Martin and 
make a grand success of him. Nothing 
could have pleased me better, and I 
agreed to everything he offered, so that 
inside of a week the play had been se- 
lected, the principal characters engaged, 
and study commenced. Then followed 
weeks of feverish work and planning and 
consulting, till even Martin’s handsome 
fac€é began to look thin and worn. But 
the night of his desut came at last, and 
I settled myself in the box, hidden by 
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the heavy drapery, and waited for the 
play to begin. 

“The house was well filled — for this 
erratic manager, having determined that 
our unknown star should succeed from 
the very first, had advertised far beyond 
my wildest hopes ; and they were a good 
class of people. The curtain went up 
and the play, which was to prove my tri- 
umph or failure, began. The minor char- 
acters came and spoke their lines and 
went; the fighting mob of men rushed 
upon the stage and clashed their arms 
and roared and stamped; and then sud- 
denly a silence fell upon them, — for 
there, towering above the rest like a giant 
of old, stood my Body. He came for- 
ward to the front of the stage, and fora 
moment seemed bewildered ; but I caught 
his wandering glance with my keen eyes, 
and in another moment his will had 
slipped into mine, and he turned and 
spoke to the mob, sullen and silent now, 
and the voice rang out the noble words, 
so clear and yet so low and sweet that 
even I thrilled at it. I did not lose my 
head, however ; I remembered that once 
let me forget the lines, and this fine crea- 
ture, whose magnificent physique had 
caused such a ripple of admiration, and 
who carried himself and looked so much 
like a king, would collapse there upon the 
stage before those glaring lights and be- 
come but a village blacksmith again. It 
was I who moved and spoke there; it 
was I who must sway the audience, — 
and I threw my whole soul into the ef- 
fort. As the curtain touched the stage 
at last, such a burst of applause as I had 
never heard before and have not heard 
since rent the air; the stamping of feet 
in the gallery fairly shook the house, 
while a sea of fluttering hands in the pit 
told of the appreciation of his work. 
Martin had done an almost incredible 
thing: he had carried both the gallery 
and the pit by storm. 

“At the end of the third act, trem- 
bling with excitement and with the strain 
I had been put to, I made my way back 
of the scenes to his dressing-room. 


Past loose flies and wings, broken scenes 
and piles of dusty mats, carpets and 
‘ properties,’ I hurried, until I found 
myself before the door. 


The manager 
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THE MAN WHO 
was before me, but neither of us spoke 
as I entered. We three excited men 
simply caught hands and gripped them 
silently as we looked into each others’ 
happy eyes. It was a triumph too splen- 
did for words. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the 
manager, finally, ‘they told me I was a 
fool to spend so much money bringing 
out a new man. They’ll change their 
tune after to-night. We are one grand, 
unqualified success!’ And we shook 
hands again. 

“From that night the triumph of 
Archer Martin dates. You know of the 
grand tour he made, after one hundred 
nights in New York; of his reception all 
over the country, and what the papers 
and the public said of him. But did the 
newspapers, or the public, or you sus- 
pect the little man in the box of being, 
in reality, the actor? Did you think 
that the shrunken bit of humanity who 
watched so intently the man on the stage 
going through his part and thrilling the 
audience with his eloquence and his act- 
ing, was the cause of that great success? 
I hardly think you did; yet he was, and 
he and Martin were the only two who 
knew it. I knew it; yes, and knowing 
it, lived, —lived as I had never lived 
before. I saw happiness at last; I felt 
the years I had spent in trying to outwit 
fate were at an end at last, —and that I 
might be as happy as other men were 
now. I saw the immense audiences we 
played to in the cities all over the States 
enthused by my acting and thrilled by 
my words; I read the flattering notices 
in the newspapers; I worked and re- 
hearsed Martin and spent all the large 
salary I was now drawing as his manager 
in new costumes and scenery and acces- 
sories, —and I was happy. I staked 
my fortune, my life and my soul on the 
outcome. . . . But I forget, my friend, 
that you are the Novelist, and I only the 
narrator of these facts. It is for you to 
describe my feelings and my thoughts 
while I go on with these facts, and relate 
how the trouble came which is to put an 
end to my life. 

“Tt came suddenly, as all trouble is 
apt to come. We had returned from our 
tour and were playing a two weeks’ ‘ fare- 
well’ engagement, preparatory to going 
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.to England, when I made a terrible dis- 


covery. It was that Martin loved Helen ; 
and he came home from her house one 
day in high spirits and announced his 
engagement to her. Of course’ he 
wanted my congratulations and best 
wishes, and of course I gave them to 
him — with what feelings you can imag- 
ine. For a while I could not trust my- 
self to do or say anything more; but 
when I had slipped away and taken a 
turn around the block, I came back and 
told him all. She had not engaged her- 
self to me, but she had promised to wait 
for me, — but I did not tell him this 
until the last. When I had finished, I 
never saw a man so suddenly broken ; 
even in my own anguish I pitied him. 
Finally he raised his head and looked at 
me with his fine eyes dull and sunken. 
‘Then it is you she loves, for she loves 
the actor. -Oh my God!’—and the 
great fellow groaned and hid his face in 
his hands. 

‘“‘] have never posed as a good man, 
and my life has been far from blameless 
in many ways; but I hardly think any 
one would call me inhuman, and I have 
always tried to see justice done wherever 
I could. As I stood looking down upon 
Martin, bowed in his uncontrollable grief, 
I felt that he too knew what it was to 
suffer, and my own agony, deep-seated as 
it was, could appreciate that of the man 
before me. My duty was plain, and after 
a moment, when I could control myself, 
I spoke. 

“« Martin,’ I said, putting my hand 
upon his shoulder, and speaking slowly, 
so that my voice would not shake, ‘this 
is hard for us both, but there is no help 
for it, and there is only one way to de- 
cide it. We must go to her and let her 
choose.’ He hesitated a moment, but 
then he came with me. We went di- 
rectly to her home and found her in. It 
took considerable of what we Americans 
call ‘grit’ to tell her our errand; but I 
did it, and then, without a word in regard 
to her conduct, I asked her to make her 
choice. She looked from one to the 
other, and then, with the tears dimming 
her beautiful eyes, she slipped to his side 
and put her small hand into his great one. 

“T had foreseen this as the inevitable 
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end, but I could not check the exclama- 
tion of pain that escaped my lips, and I 
clutched at the table for support. Ina 
moment she was beside me, begging, im- 
ploring my forgiveness, sobbing as if she 
had broken her own heart, not mine. I 
hardly heard what she said, so far away 
it all seemed to me. When I recovered 
myself she was at my feet, where she had 
thrown herself. I told her to stand up, — 
that she was making too much of it, — 
that I had never really loved her, and 
that I blessed them with all my heart. 
And with those lying words on my lips I 
rushed from the house and left them to 
their happiness. 

“Since that day I have lived not on 
earth, but in deepest hell. For two 
weeks we have been in England, where 
our success has been even more marked 
than at home. We are followed on the 
streets and dined and interviewed, until 
Martin says he longs for the quiet of his 
native village once more. As for me, 
there is never to be rest for me again in 
this world. Poor simple fool, he thinks 
that I spoke the truth that day when she 
knelt at my feet; but she, — she knows 
different! She writes him long letters, 
and he answers them in kind, and he 
comes to me with them and reads parts 
of them, never dreaming that he is kill- 
ing me with them. At times I feel I 
cannot stard it,—and then I walk, 
walk far into the country and back into 
the poor part of the city, until I am 
weary in body and mind. Sometimes I 
sleep at night, but oftener I lie staring 
about me, trying to live down this awful 
trouble which is slowly killing me. For- 
get? I might as well try to forget that 
there is a death. Every day my strength 
grows less, and I know my mind cannot 
stand much longer. While I have the 
sense to do it, I have written down here 
the facts in the case, that you, my child- 
hood’s friend, may judge me in the end. 
There is little of real interest in this nar- 
rative, I fear, now that I have finished it 
and look it over; it is but the story we 
all live — live, and love and lose. But you 
may perhaps find in it the germ of a story 
out of the ordinary. If youdo... ” 


“A break occurs here,’”’ said the 
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Novelist ; “and on another sheet I find 
this disconnected ending : 

“If I put an end to Ais life, I make 
two beings unhappy; if I end my own, I 
alone suffer. Which is the crime? God 
in his mercy, have pity on my soul! 

“BERNARD S. EMERY.” 


“Very fair plot!’’ said Maugenet, af- 
tera moment’s silence. ‘Sure you did- 
n’t make it up?”’ 

The Novelist handed the letter and its 
envelope across the table. 

“That stain, my friend,” he said qui- 
etly, pointing to the dark discoloration 
on the corner of the envelope, “is pcor 
Emery’s blood. He shot himself the 
next day directly over his heart, and this 
letter, which was found in his pocket, 
was mailed to me by the chief-of-police.’’ 

“T beg your pardon for what I said,” 
said Maugenet, coloring. ‘“ I meant noth- 
ing. Have you never used this remark- 
able story?” 

“No; and the fact is, I am waiting for 
Martin to die! Of course, he might not 
ever see a copy of a novel built upon 
this plot which Emery kindly lived for me ; 
but then, again, he might be the first one 
to buy the book. Of course he would 
be likely to read and recognize what the 
poor chap did for him; and that would 
make them both unhappy — Martin and 
his wife, I mean. Poor Emery! he was 
a smart fellow, and he deserved better 
luck in this world. It wasn’t his fault, 
though ; the thing which ends so many 
of us ended him, that’s all—the desire 
for glory and for a woman. Now if we 
could only learn to do without the glory, 
— and without woman, if you like — how 
much trouble —” 

“Is there no sequel to the story, 
though ?”’ asked Maugenet, turning aside 
the lecture he saw was about to be given 
him. ‘“ What became of Martin? I have 
heard nothing of him for some time.” 

“This is the last document in the 
case,’’ said the Novelist, returning to the 
subject with seeming reluctance and hand- 
ing him a clipping from an English news- 
paper. It read: 

“SAD ENDING To A BRILLIANT CAREER. — 
Last night, at the Bijou, where Mr. Archer Mar- 


tin, the famous American actor, is playing, an 
exceedingly embarrassing accident occurred. He 
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‘*When | recovered myself she was at my feet.” 


had just made his ev¢ré and was about to speak, 
when he seemed suddenly to lose all control of 
himself, the colour left his face, and he put his 
hand to his head quickly as if in pain. He tried 
once or twice to speak, his eyes wandered over 
the audience as if searching for some familiar 
face, and then, turning rapidly about, he fell in- 
sensible on the stage. The curtain was rung 
down at once, but though medical aid was sum- 
moned immediately, Mr. Martin was unable to go 
on with the performance. It is rumored that the 
unfortunate death by his own hand of Mr. Bern- 
ard Emery, Mr. Martin’s late manager, notice of 
which appeared in these columns yesterday, has 
so unnerved the talented actor that he will retire 








from the stage at once. He declares he has lost 
all desire to pursue his profession, even in the 
height of his career, and will return to America 
as soon as it is possible.” 


“That is one of the strange stories 
which we gather about us in the course 
of our work,” said the Novelist, as he 
put the file back upon its shelf, “and 
which go to prove the old saying about 
truth being stranger than fiction. Let us 
go down stairs and have supper. I’m as 


9? 


hungry as a lion! 
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Jane Austen. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


By Oscar Fay Adams. 


novelist never wandered far afield : 
to follow her sweet shade is not to 
stray for any great distance from the chalk 
downs of Hants. Born at the small vil- 


T= feet of the gentle Hampshire 


lage of Steventon, a dozen miles north- 
east of the cathedral city of Winchester, 
on December 16,:1775, and dying in 
Winchester on June 18, 1817, her forty- 


one years of life were all passed in the 
south of England, and the greater num- 
ber of them in the shire in which she 
was born. Devon on the west and Kent 
on the east mark the limit of her travels 
in these directions, ahd only on rare oc- 
casions did she jourmey north of London. 
What she might have accomplished had 
a wider field of observation been opened 
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to her it were idle to conjecture. What 
she was able to do in the small field which 
she knew the world knows very well. 

Hampshire is not one of the counties 
of which an American is likely to see 
very much, for even if he lands at South- 
ampton, he is apt to rush on to London, 
or, at the most, pause for an hour or two 
at Winchester to view the cathedral. It 
cannot boast any such attractions in the 
way of scenery as the Lake Country, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, or the Park 
region Of Derbyshire, nor the varied 
charms of such counties as those of 
Devon or Cornwall, but if one is not too 
exacting, its rolling chalk downs will cer- 
tainly be found pleasing and attractive. 
It is in a folding of these same downs 
that one must look for Steventon. Com- 
ing towards it from the south, it is best to 
leave the train at Micheldever station on 
the London and South Western railway, 
for then there is a walk or drive of but 
four miles to be taken, while from Basing- 
stoke on the north the distance to Stev- 
enton is considerably more. 

I shall not soon forget that walk from 
Micheldever in all the glory of a June 
day. Over the downs and among the 
hay fields the road wound its way. 
Broad hedgerows, 

“Hardly hedgerows, little sportive lines 
Of wood run wild,” 
divided the fields that here and there 
showed seas of wheat. On distant slopes 
lush clover spread itself waiting for the 
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sickle, or shimmering scarlet poppies ran 
like a broad flame over the hillside. A 
hot June sun beat down upon the land 
steeped in the full wine of summer, and 
a floating haze blotted from sight the line 
of the horizon and lay like a thin veil 
upon the farthest hills. I met but few 
persons as I walked onward. A _half- 
dozen laborers in the fields, a child or 
two by the wayside, these were the only 
persons to be seen till I reached the vil- 
lage. And a small enough village it is, 
with hardly two dozen houses in it, all 
told, a straggling thatched-roofed hamlet 
well defended from too close contact with 
the outer world. West of it runs the 
railway on a high embankment, which 
shuts off the view in that quarter, and at 
the northern end of the village the high- 
way is lost from sight in an archway un- 
der the embankment. A few hundred 
yards from this the road to North Wal- 
tham turns off to the eastward, and on 
the north side of this is the rectory with 
a sunny lawn before it sloping down to 
the Waltham road. The entrance to the 
rectory is beside an ivy-covered cottage 
facing the other highway and through a 
small thicket or wood. 

The rectory is not the one in which 
the novelist’s childish years were passed ; 
that disappeared long. ago when Jane 
Austen had not long been laid to rest in 
the cathedral at Winchester. The pres- 
ent rector of Steventon, Rev. Edward 
Alder, is the fifth to hold that office since 





Steventon Manor — North Front. 








St. 


Jane’s father resigned it in 1800, the first 
two who followed him being his sons 
James and Henry, and the third his 
grandnephew, who was rector here for 
half a century. 

In company with Mr. Alder, who had 
met me at the rectory with a most cor- 
dial welcome, I went down the slope of 
the lawn and across the highway at the 
foot of it. A huge key weighing over 
six pounds swung from my companion’s 
hand. ‘The church key,’’ he explained. 
It was large enough for cathedral pur- 
poses, I thought, but experience has 
taught me since that the size of a church 
is usually in inverse ratio to the propor- 
tions of its key. The spot where we 
paused after crossing the road was a small 
grassy meadow much shut in by short 
slopes all about and with tall trees shad- 
owing the eastern part of it. Quite near 
these was a well with a disused pump, and 
nearly hidden by waving grass a slight 
depression in the soil close at hand indi- 
cated the site of the house where Jane 
Austen was born and lived until she was 
twenty-five. Back of this and to the east 
a hedgerow path, quite broad enough to 
be called a road, leads up the slope to 
the parish church a scant half mile to 
the south; “the church walk” the Aus- 
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Nicholas’s Church, Steventon. 


tens termed this leafy lane. We passed 
leisurely along where once Jane Austen’s 
feet had lightly touched the sod till at 
the end of the path we saw the little 
churchyard in which stands the small 
seven centuried church of St. Nicholas. 
A huge hollow yew, more ancient even 
than the church, stands near the north- 
western angle of the building and throws 
its great shadow upon the graves be- 
neath. In the accompanying illustration 
it is seen at the left hand corner. The 
dumpy little spire which does not even 
pretend to fit the tower on which it has 
been awkwardly dropped, is an excres- 
cence for which the nineteenth century 
is responsible, but save for this the exte- 
rior looks much as it did when the Rev. 
George Austen ministered*at its altar. 
The interior, however, shows the marks 
of the restorer’s hand and save for the 
square manor pew next the chancel on 
the south wears a very modern air. The 
chancel walls bear tablets to the memory 
of Jane’s brother James, rector here from 
1801 to 1819, and to her nephew, William 
Knight, who held the living from 1823 to 
1873. Both these departed rectors are 
buried in the churchyard north of the 
church. 

West of the church beyond a broad 
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expanse of closely 
shaven turf is Steven- 
ton Manor, a hand- 
some range of red 
brick buildings erect- 
ed less than twenty 
years ago by Mr. 
Henry Harris, its 
present occupant. 
From its windows I 
looked out over a 
wide landscape, misty 
with summer haze, a 
land drowsy with the 
breath of poppies 
that blazed from 
many a far off slope. 
South of the lawn 
stands the old manor, 
a long grey stone 
building of the early 
Tudor era, draped, as 
in the picture, with 
luxuriant masses of 
ivy amongst which 
gleamed the scarlet 
horns of the trumpet 
honeysuckle. It is 
now used as a car- 
riage house and /// 
offices by Mr. Harris, / 
but in Jane’s day it 
was the home of the 
Austens’, friends, the 
Digweeds, whose me- 
morial slabs may be 
seen in the neighbor- 
ing church, and these 
ivied walls were very 
familiar to Jane as 
well as to the rest of 
the young people at 
the rectory. The 
view from the higher ground beneath 
which Steventon village shrinks out, of 
sight, though near at hand, is practically 
the same which she saw as a child a cen- 
tury and more ago. 

“Time that shifts and veers” 
has not worked many or great changes 
here. Now as then Steventon and its 
neighborhood is a peaceful corner of the 
world, a countryside whose quiet is bro- 
ken only by the whistle of the train which 
rushes past without stopping. 


FROM A PAINTING IN 
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OF JANE AUSTEN. 





Jane Austen at Fifteen. 


MORLAND RICE OF BRAMBER. 


It was not until Jane Austen was fif- 
teen that she saw a phase of life much 
different from that she knew about her 
at Steventon. She had probably taken 
an occasional drive to Winchester and 
she may possibly have been at Reading 
at school with her sister Cassandra before 
this, but her first real glimpse of the out- 
side world was obtained at Bath when 
she went there in 1791 to visit her 
aunt. After that year she came to know 
that fair city by the Avon, “ England’s 
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Florence,” as Swinburne styles it, very 
intimately, as the pages of “ Northanger 
Abbey ” and “ Persuasion”’ would tell us, 
if we had no other assurances. We know 
how it appeared to her later in life, but 
it would be pleasant to know how it im- 
pressed the bright-eyed keenly observant 
girl of fifteen. 

A long list of famous literary names 


No. 4 Sydney Place, Bath. 


may be summoned up in connection with 
Bath, for that brilliant fashionable water- 
ing place enjoyed a long and almost an 
exclusive popularity. The witty Christo- 
pher Anstey, Goldsmith, Fielding, Fanny 
‘Burney, who lies buried in Saint Swithin’s 
Church, Beckford, Landor, Thackeray, all 
these and more we may recall as we sit 
in the Pump Room sipping the waters or 
stroll about the streets. We remember 
that they came here and were no stran- 
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gers to Bath and its ways. 


But after all it 
is Jane Austen, who when she lived in 
Bath was quite removed from its literary 
or its most fashionable society, that we 
think of oftenest at Bath. 

She seems to us more vitally concerned 
with the past of Bath than any of the 


others. If we go to the Pump Room 
and watch the people who drift through 
the spacious room, or linger there 
as we are doing, it is ery men and 
women whose faces we look for. 
Catherine Morland and her bosom 
friend, Isabella Thorpe, may be 
close at hand, and that handsome 
young clergyman crossing to speak 
to them may be Henry Tilney. In 
the alcove at the end under the 
statue of Beau Nash, Mrs. Allen 
and Mrs. Thorpe appear to be 
seated ; Anne Elliott and Lady Rus- 
sell are by one of the windows look- 
ing upon the Abbey Yard, and that 
is Captain Wentworth beside them ; 
while pompous, handsome Sir Wal- 
ter is paying the attendant at the 
counter for his glass of “the 
waters.” It is we that are the 
shadows, not the people that Jane 
Austen sent upon this scene. 

Let us leave the Pump Room and 
cross the Abbey Yard to Cheap 
Street. Opposite us is Union Pas- 
sage, a narrow street for foot pas- 
sengers only, well lined with shop 
windows. It was here that Cather- 
ine and Isabella perceived the young 
men they were in search of, and 
after whom they hastened in order 
to show their supreme indifference 
to the other sex and their praise- 
worthy resolve to humble it if pos- 
sible. A little farther north and we 
come to Milsom Street, a_ broad, 
handsome, but not long avenue now, as 
eighty years ago, a fashionable shopping 
thoroughfare, with its windows fully as at- 
tractive to our eyes as when one of them 
revealed to Isabella’s the hat with the 
coquelicot ribbons. At the top of the 
street we may observe in the picture Ed- 
gar’s Buildings, whose walls have looked 
down upon the slope of Milsom Street 
ever since the novelist saw them shining 
fresh and new. From here it is but a 
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short walk by way of Gay Street, the 
Circus and Brook Streets to the Crescent, 
a great semi-circle of handsome resi- 
dences in one range of building facing 
the southwest. This route was the scene 
of Catherine’s memorable chase after the 
Tilneys. Several of the steep streets 
on the slope of Lansdown will bring us 
to Camden Road and Camden Crescent, 
the place Sir Walter Elliott thought so ad- 
vantageous for residence. From the top 
of Milsom Street we can easily reach the 
Upper Assembly Rooms that Catherine 
thought so fine, and where she danced 
not for want of a partner. Here too is 
the Octagon Room, the scene of a talk 
between Anne Elliott and Captain Went- 
worth on one occasion. 

And if the people of “ Persuasion ”’ and 
“ Northanger Abbey” meet us at every turn 
in Bath, the novelist herself is just as 
constantly before us. At the house num- 
bered 13, in Queen Square, she spent the 
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“rather picturesque, as it commands a 
prospective view of the left side of Brook 
Street, broken by three Lombardy poplars 
in the garden of the last house in Queen’s 
Parade.” Although the poplars no longer 
are seen, and what was open common 
beyond then is now the Victoria Park, the 
view remains much the same. And there 
was always a pleasant view to be had 
wherever Jane’s home was in Bath,— and 
she had several. In 1801 the family re- 
moved to Bath and remained there till 
after Rev. Mr. Austen’s death in 1805. 
The greater part of this time was passed 
at No. 4 Sydney Place, the house shown 
in the picture, which looks out upon Syd- 
ney Gardens opposite. The Gardens are 
now the property of a boys’ college, but 
the spot was then a pleasure garden and 
a locality of which Miss Austin was very 
fond. 

Sydney Place is on the Bathwick side 
of the Avon, a roomy, attractive suburb 





The Pump Room, Bath. 


months of May and June, 1799, with her 
mother. It is a quadrangle of handsome 
stone residences, enclosing a small park 
with an obelisk in the centre. No. 13 is 
on the southwestern corner, and Jane 
thought the view from her windows 


of Bath, and is reached from the region 
of the Abbey by way of Argyle Street, 
Laura Place, and Pulteney Street, well 
known localities to Jane Austen’s readers. 
After Mr. Austen’s death, the family re- 
moved to No. 1 Gay Street, a house which 
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has since been destroyed to widen an ap- 
proach to Victoria Park, and after this to 
No. 27 Green Park, not very far from 
the Midland Railway Station. It must 
always ‘have been a pleasant spot, with the 
sharp slope of Beechen Cliff for a lofty 
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elsewhere. Canterbury Cathedral was 
not without its charms for her, and we 
know that she loved the cathedral at 
Winchester. 

Jane Austen was a good walker, and 
many delightful spots in the neighborhood 





The Upper Assembly Room, Bath. 


green background at the south. It is this 
same Beechen Cliff which Catherine Mor- 
land and Henry Tilney found so interest- 
ing. It is not a fatiguing climb to the 
top of the cliff by any means, and from it 
is one of the best views of Bath and its 
surroundings, the one shown in the illus- 
trations, though I am not sure that I do not 
prefer the prospect from Lansdown on the 
opposite side of Bath, where Beechen Cliff 
may be seen, and the grounds of Prior 
Park to the east of it, the scene of a part 
of Fielding’s Zom Jones. From Lans- 
down and the region beyond the view 
westward is more extended, but rather 
less of the city is visible. 

The Abbey is the most prominent 
building in Bath, but, oddly enough, it is 
hardly referred to in Miss Austen’s novels 
and very seldom in her letters either. It 
was a familiar object to her, of course,— so 
huge a structure in the heart of the town 
could not help being such,— but it would 
seem as if she accepted it as one of the 
facts of existence, and thought no more 
about it. It was not that she was indif- 
ferent to buildings of a similar character 


of Bath became well known to her. 
Charlecombe is one of these, a tiny vil- 
lage a couple of miles from Bath, shut 
quite away from city sights and sounds, 
but not from prospect of fair hillsides, 
from the cuckoo’s far-heard call, or the 
lark’s sweet shower of song. One likes 
to think of that tall fair woman coming 
thither over Beacon Hill and through the 
lane that curves around its eastern side, 
along which Charlecombe’s diminutive 
church and few houses cling to the slope, 
with wide intervals between. 

Miss Austen knew London fairly well, 
and visited her brothers there a good 
many times in the course of her life. We 
hear of her at Hans Place, and again at 
1o Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, not 
a locality that one now associates with 
much but business; but London is too 
vast a place to be intimately blended in 
our minds with any author who has not 
made it the scene of his whole life or un- 
dertaken to describe, like Dickens, unique 
phases of London existence. 

Canterbury and its vicinity was a fa- 
miliar region to Jane for much of her 
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life. Her brother, Edward Austen, who 
afterwards took the name of Knight, 
lived at Godmersham Park in the valley 
of the Stour between Ashford and Can- 
terbury but rather nearer to the latter 
place. The nearest station is that of 
Nye, and from the railway north of Nye 
one may see Godmersham church. Be- 
yond it a wall intervenes between the 
road and the shrubbery of the park. 
Godmersham House, which until within a 
few years remained in the hands of the 
Knight family, is in sight beyond the 
church backed by chalk downs sloping 
upward to the west. It is a quiet, lovely 
region, this valley of eastern Kent, 


“A land of hops and poppy-mingled corn.” 


Northward lie Chilham Park and Castle, 
and southward is Eastwell Park, places at 
which Jane and her sister were often to 
be seen at dinners and other social gath- 
erings, and both within an easy walk from 
Godmersham. Between the gap in the 
downs at Nye the Stour makes its way, to 
wind placidly northward to the sea. Fol- 
low up with the eye the river’s curves 
beyond the downs of Chartham, and there 
comes into view far off the huge mass of 
the cathedral looming above the cluster- 
ing red roofs of Canterbury. 

Turning now to the southwest of Eng- 
land we come to a locality which made a 
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stronger impression upon the novelist, 
judging from her work, than did any 
other with which she was familiar except 
Bath,— the little town of Lyme-Regis, on 
the- Dorsetshire coast close to the borders 
of Devon. Indeed the only extended 
description of scenery she allows herself 
in any of her novels is one of which 
Lyme-Regis and its neighborhood form 
the subject. Whether she visited Lyme 
on more than one occasion I am not able 
to say, but she was here for some weeks 
in September, 1804, and here she places 
some of the memorable scenes of “ Per- 
suasion.”’ I spent several days here in 
the pretty little town so briefly yet so ac- 
curately described in outline in the novel, 
and from my knowledge of the situation 
and hints in the letters was able to settle, 
to my own satisfaction at least, that the 
house occupied by the’ Austens at that 
time was one of those seen in the centre 
of the picture of Lyme from the Cobb 
and facing the esplanade. ‘The more 
crowded locality east of the small river 
Lym would hardly have been chosen by 
them, I am quite certain. 

If Bath is peopled with Jane Austen’s 
characters, Lyme-Regis is quite as much 
so. If we walk along the esplanade, 
or promenade upon the Cobb, as the 
long curving breakwater in front of the 
town is called, the dramats persone of 
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The Cobb — From Lyme-Regis. 
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Lyme-Regis — From the Cobb. 


“Persuasion ”’ go with us. Although the 
Cobb was extended and reconstructed in 
1825, some portions of the older structure 
yet remain. The two levels of the Cobb 
are connected by flights of steps at in- 
tervals, and one of these flights, which in 
the illustration is shown as a diagonal 
line nearly in the centre of the structure, 
is a part of the earlier masonry, a portion 
of “the new Cobb” in Jane Austen’s 
day. By Lyme people this flight, which 
is merely a series of stones projecting 
from the wall, is called “the teeth,” and 
it was down these stairs that Louisa Mus- 
grove fell. 

“Don’t talk to me of the Duke of 
Monmouth,” exclaimed the indignant 
Tennyson when some one desired to 
point out to him the spot where that 
ill-fated leader landed ; “show me just 
where Louisa Musgrove fell.” 

Who doubts as he walks along the Cobb 
that here Anne Elliott came and the’ Mus- 
groves, Captain Wentworth and the rest? 
One may see them here still, and with 
them, but by them of course unseen, the 
“divine Jane” herself. 

It is claimed that Teignmouth in Dev- 
onshire, south of Exeter, was for some few 
weeks the home of Miss Austen and that 
she lived there in a house known as Great 
Bella Vista; but nothing is definitely 


known. That she was familiar with the 
country about Exeter “Sense and Sensi- 
bility” gives witness, and it is very likely 
that she knew certain Devon localities 
like Teignmouth, Dawlish and Exeter 
from personal observation. Dawlish, in- 
deed, we know her to have visited. 

In 1805 the Austens removed to South- 
ampton, not then as now a great seaport 
town, but a watering place which, after 
having been a fashionable one for a half 
century, was now considered the resort of 
persons in genuine search of health. In 
Miss Austen’s novels there is no reference 
to Southampton, but there are many allu- 
sions to it in her letters, and the town 
remained their home for four years. 
During this time they occupied a house 
in Castle Square, but one need not look 
for it now. On the occasion of my visit 
my guide was a Southampton gentleman 
well versed in all the local history, and, 
with his assistance, I was able to ascer- 
tain the fact that no house now in the 
square is more than fifty years old. The 


spot is approached from the High Street 
through Castle Lane and when reached 
is found to be a triangular enclosure, with 
squalid houses all about, in what was 
once the base court of Southampton Cas- 
tle. The house must have stood on the 
western side of the square, for the Austen 
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garden extended to the city wall in that 
direction, and on the ramparts the Aus- 
tens often walked. It is a pleasant place 
still, if one forgets the squalor close at 
hand and looks down to the water below, 
or gazes across the estuary of the Test, 
broadening rapidly into Southampton 
Water, and sees the verdure of the New 
Forest on the shore opposite. To the 
left near the shore is a decaying wooden 
building erected in 1767 as an Assembiy 
Room. The Austen sisters went to 
dances here, but since the days of the 
Regency, I fancy, dancers’ feet have not 
pressed its floors. Below Castle Square 
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It is pleasant to think of these things 
now as one gees about Southampton, for 
there are not many literary associations 
connected with the town. We do know 
that Miss Austen found life agreeable here 
at Southampton, though it was a quiet 
one. Home duties, some social ones, 
walks about. what was then a small, quiet 
town, and Sundays spent at All Saints’ 
Church, which still displays its Ionic 
columns to the gaze of the High Street 
— these things made up the daily round, 
a round broken by visits to Godmersham 
now and then. 

Some twenty miles north-east of Win- 





Chawton Cottage. 


is an arcaded fragment of the city wall, 
the same which is here shown. It is not 
far from the site of the Austens’ South- 
ampton home and, like the fine old Bar- 
gate which spans the High Street at the 
entrance to Castle Lane, was a familiar 
sight to Jane upon her walks. Some- 
times when her young nephews from God- 
mersham came to visit their aunts and 
grandmother they used to take “ Aunt 
Jane ” rowing on the Itchen, across which 
a great floating bridge now runs back and 
forth, and they would walk on beyond to 
where the ruins of Netley Abbey, lovely 
then as now, hide themselves in a vale 
near the shore. 


chester is the busy little town of Alton, in 
the eastern part of Hampshire. A mile 
to the westward are the extensive grounds 
of Chawton Park, in which is situated 
Chawton House, the residence of Jane 
Austen’s grandnephew, Montagu Knight, 
Esq. Near to the entrance of the park 
on the road from Alton is the small village 
of Chawton, not much larger now than it 
was a century ago ; and in the last of these 
houses on the right as one comes from 
Alton, Jane Austen spent the last years of 
her life. It is close upon the road, as the 
illustration of the front of it shows, and 
had been originally an inn, but coming 
into the possession of Jane’s brother 
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Edward, he made some additions to it, and 
offered it to his mother and sisters for their 
residence. Chawton Cottage it is called. 
to distinguish it from the great house in 
the park known as Chawton House. It 
is now subdivided into several cottagers’ 
homes, and one end is devoted to the 
uses of a laborers’ club. What was once 
the Austen drawing-room, where “ Emma”’ 
and “ Persuasion”’ were written, is now a 


reading-room, furnished with rough chairs 
and tables ; and one or two laborers were 
going in and out as I entered the room 
with Mr. Knight. At the rear of the 
house, and sheltered by a high wall from 





Old City Wall, Southampton. 


the gaze of passers-by upon the road, is 
the kitchen-garden of the cottagers, very 
unlike the fragrant pleasaunce where Jane 
used to walk among the syringas, the 
roses and the pinks she writes of in her 
letters, and where long years after her 
death, her sister Cassandra, a cheery old 
lady, with bright apple-red cheeks, used 
to work among her flowers and fruit. A 
half century has flown since she was laid 
at rest by Chawton Church, but the Bank- 
sia roses that she planted still flourish 
against the cottage wall, as the view of 
the rear of Chawton Cottage shows. 
Chawton House, which some persons 
have fancied might be the original of 
Mansfield Park, is a charming old stone 
mansion, of the Elizabethan time, except 
one wing, which was built by Jane’s 
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brother. It is only a short walk from the 
cottage by a foot-path, though a little 
longer by the carriage-drive or “sweep,” 
as Jane would have called it. A broad 
lawn, as seen in the picture, stretches in 
front of it, and between it and the park 
gates is the small, partly modern parish 
church of Chawton, beside which are 
buried Jane’s mother and sister. The 
drawing-room at Chawton House is a 
spacious apartment with wide mullioned 
windows that look out upon the lawn, and 
walls wainscoted to the ceiling in dark 
oak. It was here that Jane spent many 
hours, and it was easier to think of her 
here than at Chawton 
Cottage with its 
changed interior ; for 
her music signed with 
her name, and some 
of it copied with her 
own hand, was lying 
upon the piano, as if 
she might herself 
have left it there. 
She was fond of 
music, and not only 
practiced regularly on 
the piano in this 
room, but sang to her 
own accompaniment, 
and we are told that 
her voice was very 
sweet. The songs of 
hers which I saw 
were Scotch ones, 
and among her music were six sonatas by 
Jean Chretien Bach. In the great dining- 
room which opens from: this apartment 
hang a number of portraits of Austens 
and Knights, among them being almost a 
full-length oil portrait of my host’s grand- 
father, Jane’s brother Edward, while still 
a young man, and a small portrait of him 
taken late in life. He died at Godmers- 
ham at the age of eighty-four. He was 
undeniably handsome, and family tradition 
affirms that he much resembled his sister 
Jane. He seems to have been her favor- 
ite brother, and at his two houses, the 
Godmersham house in Kent, and this one 
at Chawton, she spent much time, as we 
have seen. 

All her life Jane had been more or less 
familiar with the city of Winchester, and 
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Chawton House. 


when in May of 1817 she went thither 
with her sister, it was to be under the 
care of a Winchester physician, for she 
had been an invalid for some months. 
South of the cathedral close, a street not 
over wide, called College Street, extends 
eastwardly from Kingsgate Street over a 
small branch of the river Itchen, and then 
disappears from sight around the corner 
of a high wall beyond the bridge. On 
the left are first two or three houses, then 
the high flint wall of the Close, behind 
which, farther east, are the ruins of 
Wolvesey Castle. On the right are sev- 
eral shops, among them one handsome 
bookshop, beyond is the Commoners’ gate- 
way to Winchester College, and to this 
succeeds the long frontage of the outer 
buildings of the college. Just before the 
Commoners’ Gate is reached is the house 
seen in the picture, with a little shop on 
the ground floor, into which one descends 
by a single step, with a small, bow window 
filled with plants projecting from the 
story above. In 1817 this house was 
owned by a Mrs. David, and let by her 
for lodgings. At her death it became the 
property of her nephew, whose son, a 
hale old man of perhaps seventy, still oc- 
cupies it, and is known to generations of 
Winchester School boys as a pastry cook. 


He is a pleasant old man, grown a little 
deaf now I noticed on the occasion of 
my last visit to Winchester, and is rather 
proud of the fact that it was in his house 
that Jane Austen’s last hours were spent ; 
for it was to this place that Cassancra 
Austen brought her sister. He is preity 
sure to call a stranger’s attention to some 
pencilled lines on the walls of his little 
shop (which has a sort of sage in the 
window corner, behind which a young 
woman surrounded by certain triumphs of 
culinary art sits at the receipt of custom), 
and perhaps may hand you a printed copy 
of the lines, with the comment that they 
are not exactly complimentary to himself, 
but he had them printed in order to pre- 
serve them. To aid in this praiseworthy 
effort I insert them here : 


IMPROMPTU LINES 


Written on the Wall of La Croix’s Shop, 
Winchester. 

LOcKSLEY HALL (SLIGHTLY ALTERED). 

COMRADES, leave me here a little, you have seen 
me here before; 

Leave me here, and when you want me, smite 
upon the kitchen door,— 

’Tis the place, and all around it, as of old each 
hungry boy, 

“Octo,” “Sugared bun,” “confound it,” “ put 
me down a bob, La Croix.” 
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House on College Street, Winchester, in which Jane Austen died. 


Many a morn at yon familiar cage, I’ve gazed with 
longing eyes, 

Whilst my keen olfactory organs caught the whiff 
of kidney pies; 


Thence into this parlour wandered, nourishing a 


youth sublime 

With that long result of science (a Swiss roll) 
till dinner time. 

Now no more I haunt thy parlour, storm thy 
kitchen now no more. 

Still thy shop’s peculiar odour frights no custom 
from the door — 
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Memorial Brass in Winchester Cathedral. 


Now, as then, this votary lingers ’neath this’ por- 
tal, O, La Croix, 

Whilst his lazy, lingering fingers with the ice- 
spoon gently toy; 

Courts, as then, the soft seduction of the sweetly- 
sugared bun, 

Ruminating o’er his suction till the clocks are 
striking one. 

In the Spring the doughty Lords’ man dreams of 
Eton match in view, 

In the Spring the College Przefect dreams of get- 
ting off to “ New,’’ 

In the Spring the sinewy athlete tramps New 
Field and strictly trains, 

Thence acquiring rare collections of unsightly 
boils and blains; 

But when each man’s toil is over, ha! this hero 
straight unbends, 

And we see him sporting ices freely to admiring 
friends. 

That is past,— my life is fallen in the sear and 
yellow leaf, 

Tartlets are a tasteless mockery, sausage rolls are 
empty grief; 

Yet a gentler thought comes o’er me — once 
again (whilst yet I may) ; 

I would breathe in accents faltering, “ Sugared 
bun,’’—* I’m going to pay!!!” 


O. W. 


In Winchester, not all unknown to fame, 

Lives a Confectioner, La Croix by name: 

Ah! who like him concocts with baleful art 

The sandy-sugared bun and tasteless tart ? — 

Who can beguile the hapless Junior’s soul 

With stale Southampton bun and sausage roll? 

But he’s a wit,— the staleness of his buns 

Surpasses not the staleness of his puns. 

One word, at least, of praise by all confessed, 

His ices (though the smallest) are the best 

In all the realm produced; what recreant boy 

Shall dare prefer e’en Gunter to La Croix! 

Long may he flourish! long may Wykeham’s 
sons 

Spoil their digestions, and enjoy his buns!!! 


Go: WW 
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The apartment lighted by the bow win- 
dow above the shop is the sitting-room 
used by the Austen sisters; the “neat 
little drawing-room”’ Jane calls it in al- 
most her last letter. Over the way one 
may see a small bit of garden, then the 
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pant on those summer days when she lay 
here, and reminded her of the young 
nephew of whom she was so fond. It 
was thus she died one July morning in 
1817. 

In the north aisle of Winchester cathe- 
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North Aisle, Winchester Cathedral. — (In the Floor of this Aisle is the Grave of Jane Austen.) 


leafage of the close backed by the south 
transept and lantern tower of the cathe- 
dral, a view the invalid could see from 
her sofa in the corner, her latest glimpse 
of earth. It was a June day when I 
stood here in the quiet room, and echoes 
of school-boy laughter floated up to my 
ears through the open windows, as no 
doubt they did to those of its gentle occu- 


dral a black marble slab in the floor of 
the fifth bay counting from the west, marks 
the spot where she is buried ; and on the 
wall beneath the aisle window is a cross 
to her memory, placed there in after 
years by the youngest mourner at her 
funeral, the nephew Edward, whose son, 
Augustus Austen-Leigh, M. A., is now the 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
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Beyond the choir is crowded with the 
buried dust of haughty prelates and of 
queens and kings ; but to some of us the 
slab in the south transept floor that cov- 
ers the grave of Izaak Walton, and this 
other in the north aisle above the grave 
of Jane Austen, are more than all the 


OF THE HILTS. 


long cathedral’s spires and carven chan- 
try tombs of mighty wearers of the mitre, 
than all its treasured dust of Kings. ! 


1 The view of Chawton Cottage was kindly taken 
the writer through the courtesy of Mantagu G. Knig 
Chawton House, Alton, Hants, and those of Sydney Pla 
the house on Cottage Street and the c athedral aisle, the 
writer caused to be taken for use in these pages. 
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A TRAGEDY OF 


THE HILLS. 


By Waittman Barbe. 


ELL me a tale heroic and sublime 
Of love and life and fields where heroes fell — 
A tale full fit for this stupendous time, 
That I may it to future ages tell. 


Thus spoke I once to one who came from o’er 
The ragged hills and sat beside my door. 


“If thou wilt go with me,” 


he said, “ I’ll lead thee where 


Life’s greatest tragedy has grown so old 
It seems as common as the common air, 
So wonted that none thinks it need be told.” 


And far across the hills he led away ; 
And all the sky and all the fields were gray. 


At length he stopped beside a cabin door, 
Amid the rocks and hills of barren clay, 
Where children crept upon the naked floor, 


And women toiled like slaves through all the day. 


“‘ Behold,” he said, “ the story — writ in tears 
And starved and dwarfed lives through years and years!” 
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THE 

RS. GEORGE BUR- 
BANK, of Newton Cross 
Roads, Massachusetts, to 


Mrs. Andrew Sterhold, of 
Tombstone, Arizona: 





DEAR KATE, — Your 
long, kind letter must be answered im- 
mediately. I have often delayed writing 
to you, knowing how forgiving you are 
and how thoughtful of my ‘‘ much serv- 
ing’’; but now I have an evening to 
myself, I will write you a long chron- 
icle in answer to your first question, 
“Tell me all about the Wooden Peg.” 
Indeed, I am glad to have something 
extraordinary to relate, for really I have 
often been jealous of you, with your 
Western life, highwaymen, Indians, tor- 
nadoes, everything interesting to describe, 
while I have had nothing but the most 
commonplace suburban life. But I am 
afraid you will expect too much, since 
rumors of our magical peg have reached 
you already. You mustn’t expect any- 
thing like the Rochester rappings, modern 
hypnotism, or the Cock Lane Ghost that 
Mrs. Nickleby talked about. To me the 
whole thing was not so extraordinary 
after all, and I will resist all attempts to 
make it more so, and give you a plain 
unvarnished account of what really hap- 
pened. 

It all began on that morning, the first 
Sunday in September, when George and I 
were walking to church and met Dr. Til- 
marsh, whom you must remember, the 
old gentleman who used to be on the 
School Committee, and come in at our 
examinations at the High School. Do 
you remember his praising me so much 
when we graduated for the answers I gave 
to his unexpected algebra questions? He 
said the bumps over my eyes showed 
calculation and a mathematical mind. 
He was then a great phrenologist, and he 
is just as full of fads now as he ever was. 
He is always writing books to prove all 


WOODEN PEG. 


By W. Grant. 


sorts of things, which he publishes at his 
own expense,— and I should think he 
would have to pay people to read them 
as well. Everyone laughs at him; but, 
after all, why shouldn’t the poor old man 
amuse himself in his own way? He does 
not have to practise, having plenty of 
money, and I am sure he spends it more 
harmlessly than most people do. At any 
rate, I shall never laugh at him again 
with anybody but you,— for, as you will 
see, he was very good to me. 

He was beaming all over with smiles 
of benevolence when he joined us. “Ah, 
Susie,” he said, ‘ you’re looking better. 
I’m glad to see you about again. I don’t 
suppose you get very much time with 
your three little ones to keep up your 
mathematical studies ?’’ 

I freely confessed I got no time at all. 

“Tt is a pity,” said Dr. Tilmarsh, “that 
you should forget it all. I only wish I 
had a little of your quickness. It would 
be a great help to me. I find it rather 
hard to get people who will do just the 
work I want. I could get plenty of ready 
reckoners, but I need something besides.” 

“T wish I could help you,” I said in- 
cautiously. ‘I should not say I have no 
time ; I have time enough to think while 
I am darning my family stockings.’ 

“Have you?” said the Doctor, his 
little eyes twinkling with joy. “If you 
could work up some percentages for me, 
it would be such a help!” 

‘“‘T should like to see them very much. 
I suppose you are engaged on some in- 
teresting work, Doctor.” 

“Very interesting ! Very interesting !”’ 
exclaimed the Doctor. “I'll come to see 
you and tell you all about it.’’ So saying, 
he went in at the front door of the church, 
to his pew in the broad aisle, while George 
and I went round by the side door to our 
humble seat in the north wing. 

“Susie,” said George severely, as soon 
as we were out of church after service, 
“how could you let that man think you 
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would do any of his work? As if you 
had the time or strength to do any more 
work of any kind!” 

“Oh, it does no harm to agree with 
him,” said I. “ He will never expect me 
to do any real work, of course.” 

But I had reckoned without my host. 
George was sent to New York the next 
day on business for the firm, and, as I 
was sitting alone in the evening with a 
work basket as big as a hamper before 
me, the bell rang with a loud peal, and in 
walked Dr. Tilmarsh. He had a port- 
folio of papers with him, which he held 
uneasily while he talked of the weather 
and our new church, till I, who couldn’t 
help being polite, asked him if he would 
not tell me about his work. ‘Then he 
brought out his tables, some of which he 
had cut from an educational journal, and 
some from the report of a society of den- 
tists. 

Dr. Tilmarsh, I found, was now trying 
to prove that the deficiency of good teeth 
in American women was owing to the 
spread of female colleges, and he wished 
me to find out in what ratio the demand 
for false teeth was greatest in states where 
colleges abounded. Improper exercise 
of the brain, he said, took all the phos- 
phorus demanded for the teeth. It was 
one of his notions that all women should 
be wives and mothers, so he thought it 
would do me no harm to exercise my 
brains. He highly approved of me, and 
kept me up till nearly midnight, trying to 
prove that I ought to keep hens, as I 
could feed both my chickens and my 
children on the same corn dough, and all 
the eggs I could sell would be pure gain. 

At last Mrs. Maltby began to go about 
the house, shutting the doors and locking 
all the windows with a loud click. Then 
she came into the parlor and remarked 
severely, “Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Burbank, I came to put out the lamp. I 
thought you had gone to bed and for- 
gotten it.’ She gave Dr. Tilmarsh such 
a look that even he dared not ignore her 
hint, and he rose and took his departure 
as meekly as possible. 

I must tell you all about Mrs. Maltby, 
as she is one of the principal actors in 
my story. She was atreasure. Like all 
treasures, she involved some trouble in 
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the keeping, but she really was a good 
woman. I don’t know what I should 
have done without her when Baby came, 
and I thought I could not afford a nurse- 
maid for Livie and Georgie. It was a 
mystery how one woman could continue to 
do all the work she did then, — and she was 
as thin as a rail, too. She came to me of 
her own accord when I was in need of help 
two yearsago. She disdained references, 
and merely said that she had concluded 
to live out, and wanted me to take her. | 
took her and all the advice she chose to 
give me from that time forth. She was 
very superior to most servants in educa- 
tion and position, and | never thought of 
calling her by her Christian name. She 
was the wife of a Presbyterian minister, 
who had been settled in some small vil- 
lage in New York state, left a widow, poor, 
and with one son, who, I am afraid, had 
a good deal to do with her sinking in the 
world. ‘ Dan’el,” as she called him, had 
poor health, and was always in trouble of 
some kind, trying one business after an- 
other, and failing in all. I wondered 
that so energetic a woman could be the 
mother of so inefficient a creature. She 
was always collecting barrels of old 
clothes, stores of crackers and unspoila- 
ble food to send to Dan’el, and all the 
money she could rake and scrape to- 
gether. She never spent a cent on her- 
self, wore the most fearful old clothes, and 
used to mortify me by answering the door 
in the most distressing deshabille ; but I 
never dared to remonstrate with her. 

Mrs. Maltby thought it her duty to take 
care of me, and when she found I was 
doing some work for Dr. Tilmarsh, she 
did not approve of it at all. When she 
saw me darning stockings with a piece of 
paper before me scribbled over with fig- 
ures, she dropped hints about the im- 
portance of young mothers preserving 
their health, and how much more fatiguing 
brain work was than hand work. George, 
too, when he returned, was quite pro- 
voked, and said he hoped I would know 
better than to listen to Dr. Tilmarsh an- 
other time. 

In spite of the disapproval of my hus- 
band and my cook, I persevered. I did 


not like to speak of it beforehand, but I 
had an idea that Dr. Tilmarsh, who is a 
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perfect gentleman with all his notions, 
would not let me do the work for noth- 
ing. On Saturday I sent my percentages 
neatly copied off to his house, having 
made them prove everything that he 
wanted. I did not think it necessary to 
suggest that in states like Arkansas, where 
there are few female colleges, there was 
not much demand for false teeth, because 
the people were too poor to indulge in 
luxuries of any kind. You know, Kate, 
I was always rather canny, and had an 
eye to the main chance. 

Mrs. Maltby always would make me go 
to church, that I might have the outing, 
while she stayed at home, washed poor 
Baby like lightning, and cooked a fine 
Sunday dinner. I was glad to go that 
Sunday, and was not surprised to see Dr. 
Tilmarsh waiting for us. He was in a 
state of great delight. 

“Thank you, thank you, Susie,” he 
said. ‘I have examined your figures. 
They are wonderful. I thought I was on 
the right track, but I had no idea they 
would be so overwhelmingly convincing. 
You are sure, dear,’’ he asked with an 
anxiety that was almost pathetic, “ that 
there are no mistakes? You know when 
you are really going to print a book to be 
read, there must be no flaws in your ar- 
gument, no weak joints in your armor.” 

I assured him that I had been over 
every calculation three times, and proved 
them all carefully. It was true I had, 
though I could not help thinking that it 
would not matter much if they were 
wrong, for I didn’t think any human be- 
ing would ever take the trouble to go 
through them. 

*T cannot thank you enough,” said the 
Doctor, fidgeting with something he held 
in his hand. “Of course I cannot repay 
you, and such interesting work must bring 
its own reward; but I know you are a 
business woman, Susie, and won't feel 
offended — in short, here are some small 
wages that I was going to leave at your 
house that I am sure you have more than 
earned.” He put into my hand a tiny 
sealed envelope with something inside. 

I was not at all offended, but I had 
hardly time to thank him, and went into 
church with the envelope in my hand, 
and sat holding it a few moments. I was 
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really trying to compose my thoughts, 
when I was conscious of the strangest 
feeling in my right arm, a tingling as if it 
were asleep, yet a sort of glow, too, which 
was positively agreeable. I mechanically 
passed the envelope over to my left hand, 
and in a few minutes my right arm was 
relieved and my left began to tingle down 
to the tips of my fingers. Then I put in 
my pocket, where it literally seemed to 


burn. When Mr. Grant’s sermon was 
half over I suddenly said to myself, 
“Gold!’’ Yes, gold it must be. I have 


always thought that there was some strong 
occult power in the yellow metal which, 
so to speak, has ruled the world since the 
days when it was found by the river Pison 
which ran by the Garden of Eden. Ever 
since I was a child I have had a desire 
for gold, not to spend, but just for itself. 
I don’t wonder misers have felt it, too. 

I was certain there was gold in my 
pocket, and I longed to know how much. 
I did try to listen to the sermon, and not 
till George and I were safe out of the 
crowd on our way home did I tear open 
the seal and find (how much do you 
think?) five gold eagles! Dr. Tilmarsh 
had paid me well. 

Yet he had put me in a good deal of 
perplexity. If he had given me ten 
dollars I should have known just what to 
do with it. I should have added it to 
the sum I had already laid by for the fall 
shopping, and bought myself and the 
children handsomer clothes ; but though 
there were a hundred things I wanted to 
buy, I couldn’t bear to break into my 
fifty dollars. 

George behaved very well. Men gen- 
erally don’t like to have their wives earn- 
ing money, but he congratulated me on 
my success and took back his grumbling. 
I couldn’t bear to have him say that we 
might as well get a little out of Dr. Til- 
marsh as the publishers. He told me 
that I had fairly earned my wages, and 
that he should not give me a word of ad- 
vice as to disposing of them. I did not 
dare to tell Mrs. Maltby of my gold, for 
fear she would make me spend it on 
some stupid household improvement, or 
else beg part of it for Dan’el. 

Do you remember the fashion we had 
when we were school girls, of making 
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those tiny wash-leather bags hung by a 
silk chain, to keep our medals in when 
we got them? I had kept mine among 
my old relics, and as soon as I got home 
that day I went upstairs, took it out, and 
finding that my gold would just go into it, 
I put my eagles in and hung it round my 
neck, under my gown, so that no one 
could see it. Sometimes I thought I 
would buy something new and very beau- 
tiful for the house, a picture or an arm- 
chair; sometimes I thought I would put 
it all in the bank in Baby’s name, and it 
would be quite a nest egg for her in after 
years ; sometimes I reflected how little I 
had been able to give away in my life, and 
thought that I would give the whole fifty 
dollars to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, or make myself a 
life member of the A. U. A. It was so 
pleasant to think what I could do, that I 
was in no hurry to do anything; and 
really, if I had consulted my own feel- 
ings, I should never have done anything 
at all,— I liked so much to feel my little 
bag next my heart day and night. It was 
not heavy, but I knew in a moment when 
its position had shifted, and if I forgot it 
was there a warm tingling glow would re- 
mind me of my secret. 

So I kept it till that dreadful night 
more than a fortnight afterwards, when 
Georgie was taken with the croup. Margie 
Smithson says she wrote to you about his 
illness, so I won’t describe it. It was too 
dreadful. He had caught cold in the 
rain we had too weeks before, and had 
not been well all day, but Mrs. Maltby 
insisted on my going to bed as usual 
while she took care of him. I woke up 
in the night and heard her moving about. 
I knew in an instant something was the 
matter, and jumped up and ran into the 
nursery with my wrapper on. Mrs. Malt- 
by scolded me, but even she could not 
keep me away from him. However, she 
insisted that, if I were going to sit up, I 
should go back to ‘my room and dress 
myself entirely. I did not change my 
clothes again till thirty hours afterwards, 
when, at the end of the second night, he 
was pronounced out of danger. ‘Then I 
left him to the sick nurse we had sent for 
and threw myself down on the sofa in my 
room. 
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There was a fire, but I was so cold, so 
cold! I cannot describe it. Mechani- 
cally I felt for my little warm bag. [| 
could not find it. Then I sat up and 
searched for it. It was nowhere. | 
jumped up in distress, and began to 
rummage among my things. I had never 
taken it off, and could not remember any 
reason why I should have done so; and 
if I had, it must be somewhere in the 
house. I knew I had not gone outdoors 
since I had last felt it. I looked and 
looked and looked in vain. Mrs. Maltby 
came in and severely told me I should be 
lying down and resting. When she had 
gone, George came and found me crying, 
and when I had confessed the reason he 
was shocked at my ingratitude in lament- 
ing such a trifle when the life of our 
darling child was spared. 

I knew he was right, but I felt so cold 
and forlorn I couldn’t help myself. When- 
ever I got a chance and Mrs. Maltby’s 
eye was not upon me, I looked and rum- 
maged for my bag. In the highest, the 
lowest, the loneliest spot, I sought wildly, 
like Lord Lovel, and found it not. I was 
afraid Mrs. Maltby would suspect some- 
thing, but she did not seem to notice me. 
She was worried, I thought, about her 
own affairs; and the day on which Miss 
Barnes, the hospital nurse, left us, the 
postman brought her a letter, which I 
knew was in Dan’el’s fearful handwriting, 
but the stamp and post-mark were 
changed. I carried it out to her in the 
kitchen, and left it for her to read. As I 
was walking away I heard a cry, and, 
running back, found Mrs. Maltby in tears. 
rocking to and fro in agony. Dan’el, she 
said, was ill, very ill, and in such distress ! 
What should she do? I had always de- 
pended upon her so much, it seemed 
strange to have our positions reversed ; 
but of course I petted and encouraged 
her, and told her she should go to Dan’el 
at once ; and when she seemed too para- 
lyzed to move, I began to get ready for 
her. 

Dan’el, it seemed, for some mysterious 
reason, was now in a small town in Upper 
Canada. As he was always moving about 
and doing things no one could account 
for, I did not think much about it. I 
found out when the Montreal 
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left Boston that night, and, as Mrs. Malt- 
by seemed still too dazed to think, I lent 
her money, bundled all her things into 
her trunk, and sent George for the ex- 
pressman as soon as he came out of town. 

Several times she said to me, “Oh, 
Mrs. Burbank, if you would leave me to 
think!” But there was no time for that. 
George and I bustled about, and Livie, 
finding that she was going, burst into 
loud lamentations, and hung upon her 
pitifully. Just as she was leaving she 
said, “I won’t forget this, at any rate,” 
and went upstairs to kiss Baby and 
Georgie, her particular pet. ‘Then she 
began to cry again, and we had to hurry 
her out of the house to catch the train. 
George went with her, and I was left to 
myself, to think what I should do now 
with all my housework to do, two tiny 
tots, and a baby three months old. 

‘The idea of having anyone else after 
Mrs. Maltby, who knew everything about 
our house, from our rag-bag in the attic 
to our ash-barrel in the cellar, better than 
I did, was terrible to me. However, I 
was obliged to do something, for her re- 
turn was perfectly indefinite. As soon as 
George came back, reporting that he had 
seen her on board the train at Boston, 
but that she really seemed beside herself, 
hardly fit for the journey, I sent him out 
to get Mary Finnerty, the laundress ; and 
she and I did the work between us, 
though she was often obliged to go out on 
her other engagements. 

I thought I had packed off all Mrs. 
Maltby’s things; but the day after she 
left, in going through the back entry 
beyond the kitchen, I noticed an old 
untrimmed straw hat, a frightful looking 
object, which she used to wear while 
hanging out the clothes, hanging on a 
wooden peg. And now I come to the 
famous Wooden Peg, whose history you 
have inquired. 

You know our house is an old rambling 
one, which we can have for very little a 
year. ‘The last tenant before us was Mr. 
Wild, the builder, who has now built him- 
self a fine house. He had made for one 
of his houses some large wooden pegs, 
such as people hang dresses on when 
they wish to avoid iron rust. As there 
were six left over, he put them up in his 
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own back entry. They were large, and 
each one was screwed into a separate 
square piece of wood, which was in its 
turn screwed into a large board. Mrs. 
Maltby’s hat was on the second one as 
you go into the entry from the kitchen. 

I looked at it a moment, wondering 
where the poor woman was then, when I| 
heard a cry of distress from Livie at the 
bottom of the garden. I threw on the 
hat and rantohelp her. She had bumped 
herself, but as soon as she saw me in 
Mrs. Maltby’s old hat she was so amused 
that she began to laugh. We had a frolic 
together, in which she pushed it off my 
head, and then I carried her up to the 
house. A little while afterwards I thought 
of the hat and that I would go and get 
it. On going through the back entry I 
saw it on the same peg as before. I 
must, I thought, have brought it back 
again, though I had _ no recollection of 
doing so. 

While I could keep Mary Finnerty I 
hurried about trying to find a permanent 
general housework . girl. Fortunately 
Margie Smithson heard that the Nasons 
were going abroad and that their cook, 
a very good one, wished to remain in 
Newton Cross Roads, having many friends 
here and at Mount Newton. Margie 
went to find her immediately and sent 
her to interview me. She was a very 
superior young woman, a good deal 
above my pretensions, and _haughtily 
asked as soon as she entered the house 
if we had a zinc-lined sink in our china 
closet. But remembering that she had 
let me in at the Nason’s and seen me at 
one of the Norris’s teas where she had 
been borrowed for an assistant, she was 
graciously pleased to say that she would 
come and try to get along by herself. 
She had been accustomed to two other 
maids besides the nurse. 

I agreed and, when she was gone, went 
out into the kitchen to tell Mary that I 
had the prospect of a cook at last. ‘To 
my surprise I found her in the back en- 
try, standing apparently lost in revery and 
gazing into vacancy. When she saw me 
she started and looked ashamed. 

“Qh, is it you, Mrs. Burbank?” she 
said, “I’m going to get tea right off; I 
was just a looking at that peg.” 
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I saw she was staring at the second 
peg from the door,—certainly a very 
interesting occupation. The old hat lay 
beneath it on the floor, as if it had been 
thrown or tumbled down. “Do you 
find poor Mrs. Maltby’s hat convenient 
when you run outdoors ?”’ I asked, to 
turn her thoughts into another channel. 

“Indeed, and I wouldn’t touch the old 
thing,” answered Mary, with unnecessary 
violence. 

I smiled and, after telling her of my 
prospects, looked out at the back door to 
see if it were raining. When I went 
back to the kitchen I thought she must 
have made up her mind to touch the hat 
after all, for it was hanging on the peg 
again. 

The next morning before breakfast 
Mary came upstairs and burst into the 
nursery. I thought the fish man must 
have called at an unusually early hour 
and was amazed and distressed to see 
her in tears. 

“Good-bye and Heaven bless you, 
Mrs. Burbank,” she began; “I must be 
going.” 

“Going! Why, but Mary, you'll be 
back to-night?” 

“Oh, but I can’t, Mrs. Burbank, and I 
wish with all my heart that you and the 
blessed children were coming too. I 
don’t like to leave you here, I don’t.” 

“Mary!” I exclaimed, “ what do you 
mean?” 

I could get nothing out of her, and 
called George, knowing that women of 
that sort pay much more attention to a 
masculine than a feminine voice; but 
our united efforts could extract no reason. 
I should have thought her very ungrate- 
ful after all we had done and given to 
the Finnertys, if I had not seen that she 
was in real distress. She scbbed and 
repeated, “things was queer and she 
couldn’t stay,” — and off she went. 

She was gone, and Catherine Macdou- 
gall, my expected cook, could not come 
for three days. I got on as well as I 
could, George taking all his meals in 
town and Margie Smithson carrying off 
the children. I couldn’t see that any- 
thing was queer about the house but the 
loss of my money, which I never could 
explain. While I was left alone with 
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Baby I had a great hunt for it again and 
was as unsuccessful as ever. 

Well, Catherine came, and was so good 
a cook that I was delighted when she 
concluded to remain. I couldn’t expect 
any one to do as much work as Mrs. 
Maltby had done, and sent to engage 
Mary Finnerty to come and do the wash- 
ing. But to my surprise she absolutely 
refused to enter the house again, and we 
had to send all our clothes to her. 

Catherine dressed far more elegantly 
than I did, so I was not surprised to 
meet her one day carrying the old hat 
down the cellar stairs. Of course she 
would not wear such a thing and had 
destined it for the ash barrel; but she 
must have relented afterwards, for that 
very evening I saw it in its old place in 
the entry. 

George was more than satisfied, the 
children were happy, and all went well 
for about a fortnight; then the strange 
fatality which pursued us appeared again. 
Catherine began to look distracted. I 
fancied she had the same curious expres- 
sion on her face which I had noticed in 
both Mrs. Maltby and Mary. She put 
pepper in the cottage pudding and salt 
in the cold sauce. She would not allow 
the children to come near the kitchen, 
but drove the poor tots away if they ven- 
tured near the back stairs. I felt a pre- 
monition that she was going to give warn- 
ing. One day I was in the nursery and 
the door was open, I heard her say to 
Livie, who was trotting about down-stairs : 
“Don’t you come here,—the naughty 
peg will hurt you.” 

I can’t tell you how it made me feel to 
hear her say so. It seemed to send a 
shiver down my back. I remembered 
what Mary had said about looking at the 
peg. Catherine, with all her airs, was a 
girl with a good deal of faculty and com- 
mon sense. I knew that, and was re- 
solved to go to the bottom of the mys- 
tery, if there were one. After the chil- 
dren were in bed that night I went into 
the kitchen. Catherine was drearily sit- 
ting doing nothing. ‘There was a hot fire 


in the stove and the room was very close. 
“Catherine,” I said, “don’t you want 

the door open into 
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“Oh, Mrs. Burbank,” she said trem- 
bling, ‘don’t open that door, please.” 

“ Now Catherine,” I said, sitting down, 
“something is the matter, and I want 
you to tell me what it is.” 

“It’s nothing, ma’am, nothing,” said 
Catherine sullenly. 

“Don’t you feel well?” 
«Do tell me what it is.” 

“Mrs. Burbank,” said Catherine, col- 
lecting herself, “I like you and Mr. Bur- 
bank and the children and the place very 
much. I haven’t a word to say against 
any of you,—but I think I must go. 
I won’t leave you without anybody as 
that Mary Finnerty did, — 1 know what’s 
proper too well for that; but if you can 
get anyone else to suit you, I should like 
to leave.” 

“Why, Catherine, if you’re going to 
leave us, won’t you tell us the reason?’”’ 

Catherine repeated that it had nothing 
to do with any of us. It was, as nearly 
as I could make out, some mysterious 
reason, peculiar to herself, which I had 
no right to ask. I went to bed puzzled 
and disappointed. When I told George, 
he could not realize the situation. With 
a man’s stupidity he said we could not 
do better than keep Catherine and that I 
must tell her she mus¢ stay. But she 
utterly refused to do so. 


I asked. 


The next morning I had the agreeable: 


prospect before me of going out in search 
of another girl. I was fearfully busy be- 
sides, and to crown all I happened to 
look out of the window and saw Dr. Til- 
marsh approaching the house, —and he 
saw me. I had avoided meeting him 
ever since I had lost my gold eagles; 
but now there was no escape. I sup- 
pose I must have looked worried, for he 
noticed my appearance. 

“Ah Susie,” he said, “you are not 
quite so blooming as when I saw you last. 
Is nursing your little one too much for 
you, or is that sharp little brain of yours 
needing more problems to crack?”’ 

This last was said in an insinuating 
tone which made me tremble. The 
money I had earned had brought me no 
good, and I didn’t want any more. 

“Dr. Tilmarsh,’’ I burst out, “I am 
troubled because there seems to be some- 
thing the matter with my house. You 
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know Mrs. Maltby left me? Well, so 
did Mary Finnerty who came after her, 
and the cook I have now looks sick and 
says she must go, too. Do you suppose 
it can be anything the matter with our 
drains? We thought we had been very 
careful.” 

I don’t know what possessed me to 
confide in Dr. Tilmarsh, but he gave me 
no reason to repent. I feared an endless 
lecture on his idea of the introduction of 
Japanese drainage, but I was surprised 
to see how, when a real call was made 
upon his professional skill, he dropped 
all his fads and fancies at once and was 
the model of a kind, fatherly old doctor. 

“I don’t believe anyone in the house 
is in more need of a doctor than you are, 
Susie,” he said. ‘ But your maid is not 
well, you say?” 

“ Doctor, she isn’t right in some way ; 
she seems queer, — that’s the only way I 
can describe it.” I dare not tell him 
about the peg, lest he should think us all 
crazy. 

“Well, let me see her, my dear. You 
know I am not practising now, so you 
need not consider it a doctor’s visit. 
Ask her to come in here.” 

I didn’t tell Catherine what she was 
wanted for. I just went out to the 
kitchen and said a gentleman who was in 
the parlor wished to see her. She was 
quite fluttered, but put on a clean apron 
and walked towards the parlor door, when 
Dr. Tilmarsh, seeing her, called out, 
“Come in, my child,” in a friendly tone. 

She went into the room. I stayed out- 
side, both because I had no time to 
spare and because I felt a delicacy about 
intruding in what seemed like a confes- 
sional. I went upstairs and soon heard 
both doors to the parlor carefully shut, as 
if a most fearful secret were to be laid 
bare. ‘They stayed in there so long that 
I quite forgot about them, and had put 
baby down for her nap, when I heard 
Dr. Tilmarsh calling me cheerfully from 
the foot of the stairs, “Come down, 
Susie !” 

I went down and found Catherine sit- 
ting with her handkerchief in her hand. 
She had been crying, but looked relieved, 
even happy. Her secret, whatever it 
was, had evidently been confessed. 
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‘‘ Susie,” said Dr. Tilmarsh, “I have 
been telling Catherine,”” — he had found 
out her name!—‘“ that there is some- 
thing the matter with her eyes. Not 
with the sight, for they are very good 
ones indeed, but with what they see. So 
I have persuaded her to think they may 
be wrong, and.she has promised to be- 
lieve us if you and I see differently. Ah, 
there are the children, are they not? 
Well, let us all go out to the kitchen.” 
The doctor led the way. I took up 
Georgie, Catherine led Livie, and we 
followed in solemn procession. We 
passed through the kitchen, and the doc- 
tor marshalled us all in the back entry. 
There was the wooden peg, and Mrs. 
Maltby’s old hat was hanging on it as 
usual. He carefully removed the hat, 
put it on the end of his cane, held it be- 
fore him like a banner, and marched 
us to the front door, the children quite 
entering into the spirit of the thing. He 
hung the hat upon the deer horns in the 
vestibule, and we all marched back again 
to the kitchen, going through the dining 
room to vary our proceedings, and out 
into the entry. And there Kate, — I 
don’t expect you to believe me, but it is 
solemnly true,— the old hat we had just 
left in the front vestibule was hanging on 
the same wooden peg from which we had 
taken it! 

The children thought it an amusing 
game and shouted. Catherine looked 
almost triumphant, though very pale. 
But poor Dr. Tilmarsh jumped a foot in- 
to the air, then, valiantly seizing the hat 
ran with it to the kitchen, opened the 
larger door of the stove and thrust it in- 
to the flames, which in a moment were 
crackling and blazing up. 

“My child,” he said to Catherine, 
“you were right, but these things shall 
trouble you no more.” 

He skipped back without his cane into 
the entry. I followed, and saw that he 
was frantically unscrewing the Wooden 
Peg. He got it out without much diffi- 
culty and looked into the hole it had left. 
He started back in horror and turned to 
me. 

“Susie, what have you done? 
do you know about this matter? ”’ 

“Why, nothing, Doctor,” said I, com- 
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ing to look. There was something shin- 
ing in the dark hole. 

“Take that thing out if you put it 
there !”” commanded the doctor. 

“I never put anything there,” said I; 
“but I'll get it out.” 

Now after what I have related, I think 
you will agree with me that my name 
ought to go down to posterity with the 
maid of Saragossa, Hannah Dustin, and 
other women of spirit. I did not hesi- 
tate an instant. I pulled a hairpin from 
my head, and with this weapon I pried 
out, — What do youthink? My five gold 
eagles that Dr. Tilmarsh had given me! 

“Oh, Doctor,” said I, “1 lost these 
and I never knew what became of them. 
Burn up the peg, if you like, but leave 
me my gold.” 

The doctor quieted down. “ There is 
a mystery,” he said solemnly, “ but I am 
going to command you all as a physician, 
and you must listen to me. Don’t try to 
find out the reason and don’t talk or 
think about it. We may lawfully explore 
the open domains of nature, but the less 
we pry into any real mystery the better. 
There was nothing the matter with your 
eyes,’ — to Catherine, “but you must 
not leave this house now. Recollect 
that if there are powers of mischief there 
are powers of good, and we must not fly 
before the bad ones. ‘Take these child- 
ren out awhile in the wholesome sunshine, 
and you, Susie, drink a glass of that 
‘Tarragona I sent you and go upstairs and 
lie down beside your baby. Keep cool 
and quiet. I will come and see you 
again this evening.” 

The last time I met Dr. Tilmarsh he 
was as wild as ever in his talk; but after 
seeing him that one time [ shall always 
have a respect as well as a liking for him. 

We all did as he told us. I felt quite 
calm and peaceful as I lay down with my 
gold in my hand. I must have dozed 
off, for I had forgotten where I was when 
I was roused by Catherine coming into 
the room with both the children dressed 
up with autumn leaves on their hats and 
in high spirits. Catherine had brought 
me up a letter. It was a queer looking, 
dirty thing, with a Canada post mark. I 
opened it mechanically. It was from 


Mrs. Maltby at last, and read : 
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THE WOODEN PEG. 


** MESTIGOOK, ONTARIO, October 17th, 186- 


« DEAR Mrs. BURBANK :— My poor boy is gone. 
I do not feel that I deserve his life whenI had 
sinned for him. Mrs. Burbank, I took the gold 
which you wore round your neck. That night 
Georgie was so sick you took it off not knowing 
what you did. I found it in your room and hid 
it. If you want to find it, go to the back entry 
and unscrew the second peg from the kitchen 
door. I shall never see you again, but I thank 
you all a hundred times for your kindness. 


MEHITABEL MALTBY.,”’ 


Poor Mrs. Maltby! So Dan’el was 
dead at last! I didn’t blame her for 
stealing for him; I would have stolen in 
a minute for my own children. We have 
learned since that poor Dan’el had not 
been strict in his dealings himself, and 
that was why he had sought a refuge in 
Mestigook. I wrote as kind a letter as I 
could to Mrs. Maltby; but I think she 
must have gone somewhere else, for I 
had no answer. 

I related the story to George when he 
returned that night, but, though I showed 
him my gold and proved to him that it 
could have been hidden beneath the peg, 
he obstinately refused to believe the hat 
part of the story, and it so distressed 
him when I insisted upon it that I could 
not frighten him by talking about it. He 
evidently did not wish to consider his 
wife a maniac. 

When Dr. Tilmarsh came, I showed 
him the letter and told him there was 
something which would explain the mys- 
tery. He read it through and then said 
mildly, “I do not think, Susie, it ex- 
plains it entirely. It does explain how 
and why the gold was concealed. I sup- 
pose the poor woman was waiting for a 
chance to turn it into bills and send it 
away. But nothing explains how the hat 
put itself on the peg when we had taken 
it off.” 

“Doctor,” said I, “I think there is 
something in gold we don’t understand. 
It acts like a magnet. Mrs. Maltby had 


hidden the gold and put her hat on the 
When she had gone 


peg to cover it up. 
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the gold continued to attract the hat, the 
only thing she had left behind her. And 
if you knew what a strong will she had, 
you would not wonder at her hypnotizing 
wooden pegs or anything she chose to.” 

“That hardly explains it to me, my 
dear,” repeated the Doctor; “but let it 
go. You say your husband does not be- 
lieve it. Don’t try to convince him. Such 
incredulity is wholesome. Everyday life 
is the best life for us. Return to it as 
soon as you can.” 

We took his good advice, and since 
then everything in the house has gone on 
as smoothly as possible. Catherine stayed 
with us, and is here still, cooking as well 
as ever. We find some stories got about 
last month,— I think through Mary Fin- 
nerty, for Catherine has brains enough to 
keep her tongue ; but when people ques- 
tion us we all try to appear so prosperous 
and cheerful that no one can believe our 
house is haunted, especially as George 
denies it right and left. 

But you will want to know in the end 
what I did with my precious money. 
Well, I was determined not to be super- 
stitious about it any longer, but to obey 
the dictates of common sense and spend 
it for what I really needed most. So next 
time I went into Boston I bought a cheap 
carpet for the nursery, and what remained 
over I put into the sum we. had been 
saving for a new refrigerator, which we 
bought and put in the back entry, where 
it took up so much room that we took 
down all the wooden pegs. And, deter- 
mined still to be sensible, as we had no 
other place for them, I put them all in 
the wood-box and they were burnt up for 
kindlings. 

That was the end of the Wooden Peg, 
and must be the end of my letter, for it 
is past midnight. 





Lovingly yours, 
Susan C. BURBANK. 
Newton Cross Roads, 
November 7th, 189—. 
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By Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. 


Ill. — Continued. 


». HE Gazette was 
2 issued tri-weekly 
with no news of con- 
sequence beyond the 
public business, and 
the services of a re- 
porter were never 
required to gather 
local items, for particulars of everything 
that happened were brought in by parties 
interested. The proceedings of the gov- 
ernment, however, were reported verba- 
tim by a stenographer of. the period, and 
occupied a large portion of the sheet. 
The yellow fever had its epidemical sea- 
sons, which repressed activities, but no 
mention was made of incidents connected 
with it, that would have filled columns if 
chronicled as news is to-day. One in- 
stance I especially recall of a most affect- 
ing nature. A brig had arrived from 
New Brunswick, the captain of which 
had brought his young bride with him, 
and their lodgings had been taken at a 
hotel in the rear of our office, the en- 
trance to which led by our windows. 
The Gazette office was a low one-story 
building as unromantic as a rope-walk, 
open to the eyes of all passers by, and 
commanded a view of the hotel and 
grounds. ‘The evening after their arrival, 
the captain went to the market with 
friends and drank a glass of ginger beer. 
Returning to the hotel, he was stricken 
with the fever at nine o’clock, died at two 
in the morning, and was borne by my 
window at seven, unattended, his coffin 
draped with the flag of his vessel, while 
his young widow frantically endeavored to 
throw herself from the window to follow 
the body, women at that time being 
denied the privilege of following their 
dead to the grave. It was a painful 
scene. Its nearness made it horrible. 
A very monotonous existence was soon 
interrupted by an event that swallowed 
up all fear of fever and gave vital activity 





to the place. One fine summer morning, 
before the day had become well defined, 
the town was aroused by the report of a 
heavy cannon at the water side, succeeded 
by others after the interval of a minute, 
and the inhabitants naturally concluded 
that something of an unusual character 
had transpired. I ran with the rest to 
the point from which the sound pro- 
ceeded, and found a detachment of local 
artillery on the wharf, with one gun, 
engaged in firing the solemn salute. In 
answer to the question why this was thus, 
the man who had charge of the port- 
fire, replied as he touched off the piece 
— “The King is dead.” A quick sail- 
ing vessel had arrived during the night 
bringing the news of the death of 
William IV., with whose countenance I 
had been for some time familiar, stamped 
as it was upon all the shilling pieces | 
had chanced to possess, and I felt, al- 
though I had but two dollars invested in 
the country, that I had lost a personal 
friend. The news cast a deep gloom 
over all the people, for it was then, as I 
believe is the case now, that British colo- 
nists in the West Indies have a stronger 
feeling of loyalty than those “at home,” 
as they term it. The papers brought 
by the ship gave all the details regarding 
the death of the king, June 21, 1837, 
and the succession of Victoria to the 
throne. Mourning for the monarch must 
of course precede jubilation for his suc- 
cessor, and the magistracy “laid them- 
selves out” for a great demonstration of 
respect for the defunct king. The 
churches and courts were soon arrayed 
in the profoundest garniture of grief; 
the vessels in the harbor lowered their 
flags to half-staff, and the papers ap- 
peared in the most lugubrious trimmings, 
with all the leaders, ship news, and adver- 
tisements invested in the solemnity of 
inverted rules, looking constrained, like 
one dressed in a suit of black that is too 
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small for him. 
The Royal Gazette, was overwhelmed with 
the rest by the tidal wave of woe which 


Our government organ, 


swept all before it. Its publication led 
the rest, as it appeared on the afternoon 
of the day in which the news had come, 
and an extra effort was made to have the 
mourning “ respectable.” 

As soon as our paper was issued, down 
came the Colonial Secretary, in a great 
heat, demanding why, in the name of 
some heathen deity or other, we had not 
waited for orders. The King was not 
yet dead, officially, and such elaborate 
demonstration of grief, under the circum- 
stances, was not called for. He spoke 
for His Excellency the Governor, and 
bade us “ manumit our blacks” as soon 
as possible, to remain in s/atu guo until 
orders came from headquarters to “let 
on the water,” and so we came out of 
our cloud, while the other papers, over 
which no official control was held, kept 
on in unrestrieted sorrow. Black ruled 
the hour — three-fifths of the population 
being of the same dark hue — while we 
sported an entire indifference regarding 
the calamity — didn’t care a snap so to 
speak,—and with ill-timed levity did 
thrust ourselves among the mourners, as 
it were a rough man, unshaven and in 
his shirt sleeves, thrusting himself into a 
solemn ecclesiastical council. 

In a week or ten days, the regular mail 
came, bringing a huge package bearing a 
large black seal, and then, when the pub- 
lic sentiment had settled down to submis- 
sion, the wound was torn open again by 
the official announcement. The Roya/ 
Gazette resumed its weeds and became 
painfully grieved, with almost ludicrous 
solemnity giving vent to its woe in pon- 
derous jeremiads, written, I think, by the 
Secretary himself, refusing to be com- 
forted until ordered. Presently a special 
transport arrived, bringing the intelligence 
that Victoria had assumed the throne, 
and jubilee officially succeeded. ‘Though 
she became queen, she was not crowned 
until a year later, when elaborate prepar- 
ations were made by our colonists to cel- 
ebrate the event. A holiday was decreed, 
business was suspended, ftags streamed 
in all directions, bells were rung, royal 
salutes thundered from the fort, and at 
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twelve meridian, a grand feu de joie was 
to be fired, by the entire military force of 
the colony, in presence of the Governor 
and suite. There was a battery of local 
artillery, two regiments of regular infan- 
try, a battalion of black regulars, and the 
home militia from which I had strataget- 
ically escaped. It was an imposing sight 
to see them all in line, extending almost 
the entire length of the town on its prin- 
cipal avenue, with arms at “ P’sent,” 
waiting the signal from the Governor, 
when the clock near by on St. George’s 
Church should strike twelve. 

A feu de joie is a pretty performance 
when done well. ‘The firing begins at 
the right and runs down the line in suc- 
cessive pops, and now when every one 
was on the alert, awaiting the order, an 
unfortunate little darkey on an adjacent 
fence shouted “ Fire!” at the top of his 
lungs. Fatal intrusion! ‘The word was 
spoken, and in an instant a dozen militia 
guns went popping off, like kernels among 
a shovelful of popcorn, bursting indis- 
criminately, and when the order was 
given to fire, half the pieces had been 
discharged. ‘The regulars did their part 
well enough, but the few de joie was not 
a marked success, though Zhe Royal Ga- 
zette next day said it was; and probably 
to this day Queen Victoria has never 
known the truth regarding that grand 
demonstration in her honor. Of course 
the official dispatches were in the hands 
of the Secretary, and he could represent 
the matter as he chose. 

During the year succeeding the queen’s 
coronation, Gov. Sir James Carmichael 
Smythe died, the last military governor of 
British Guiana, deeply deplored by the 
entire people, especially by those who 
had first opposed him under misapprehen- 
sion. He was one of Wellington’s aides 
at the battle of Waterloo, and is men- 
tioned by Scott in “ Paul’s Letters to His 
Kinfolks ” as plain “ Carmichael Smith.” 
The Emancipation Act, abolishing slavery 
in the British colonies, staggered for 
awhile the loyalty of the colonists, who 
were in high dudgeon, and when Sir 
James came out as governor to enforce 
the law, backed by commissioners to stand 
between the freedmen and their former 
proprietors, he was received in a most 
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disloyal and discourteous spirit, press and 
people in unqualified hostility, extending 
even to the common courtesies on the 
part of some — memorably of an editor, 
who, when he met the Governor taking an 
airing in his carriage, whose custom it 
was to raise his plumed military hat on 
passing any one — would turn his back to 
the carriage, lift his hat and bow to the 
wall, which discourtesy the stout old Sir 
James received with much amusement. 
Few, however, went so far as this, for they 
were a polite people in exteriors, although 
not cordial towards him. At length a 
climax was reached, when on the king’s 
birthday the governor at dinner gave a 
royal toast, that was responded to by the 
“cannonier without-”’ with royal vim. 
The yellow fever was raging at the 
time, and the salute was made excuse for 
an attack upon the governor in the local 
press, the question being asked whether, 
in view of the prevailing calamity, there 
was any necessity for such a demonstra- 
tion merely because a “ drunken governor 
in his cups” chose to drink the king’s 
health. This called for notice, and the 
governor sent to the local magistrates for 
protection from such insults from the 
press, who politely told His Excellency 
that they could not interfere, whereupon 
he sent a posse which took away the bar 
of the press. This action brought about 
his ears a storm of invective, and he pru- 
dently restored the bar, abiding the con- 
sequences. He even apologized for his 
action, which greatly mollified the angry 
editor, and when, not long after, he had 
occasion to severely criticise the conduct 
of the magistracy, they came to the gov- 
ernor and signified their willingness to 
assist him in humbling the offender. He 
quietly informed them that as they had 
refused to aid him, he should leave them 
to fight their own battles, and that editor 
became his fast friend. Public opposi- 
tion waned, and soon the governor was 
regarded, as he really was, one of the 
best friends of the colony, and most truly 
alive to its interests. His funeral was one 
of the grandest spectacles of sincere 
popular grief I have ever seen, the 
blacks especially manifesting their regard 
by every token of sorrow. : 
It being a military government, the 
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successor to the office on the death of a 
governor was the highest commissioned 
officer on duty, and, as it happened in 
this instance the colonels of the two 
regiments — one a lieutenant-colonel in 
command, the other without this subor- 
dinate,— were absent among the islands, 
and the highest officer was a Major Nes- 
bit, who thus had the honor thrust upon 
him as providential and provisional goy- 
ernor of that immense colony. He per- 
formed his duties well, however, and went 
through the motions creditably. I sup- 
pose the family of Nesbits to this day 
put on aits in consequence of this acci- 
dental elevation of their ancestor to the 
proud position which he occupied for a 
month, or until his superior returned. 
The change soon after from a military 
to a civil government destroyed all chance 
of like preferment thereafter. 

The novelty of colonial life, under a 
vertical sun, having worn off, with escape 
from death by yellow fever scored in my 
favor, I surrendered my indentures, and 
having fully recovered from the trouble 
which had sent me there, resolved to re- 
turn home. There was a law in force 
which required every person desirous of 
leaving to publish his intention in the 
papers, to prevent debtors or other delin- 
quents from evading their obligations, so 
many cases having occurred as to render 
this necessary; swindled creditors, but 
more especially deserted families mourn- 
ing in yellow melancholy the loss of pro- 
tectors who, by sneaking away, left them 
to the mercies of a public not too tender. 
Severe penalties were attached to viola- 
tions of this law, which rendered cap- 
tains cautious regarding what passengers 
they took. 

There wére cases, however, where de- 
linquents would slip out into the offing 
and board vessels not regular traders, and 
thus escape. In one instance of this 
kind I participated, and helped a poor 
fellow away who was dying of bile and 
homesickness, with encumbering debt that 
prevented his leaving legally. A Connec- 
ticut transient furnished the means of es- 
cape, and I have been grateful to that 
state ever since. No families were be- 


reaved, nor hearts broken by the act, but 
creditors were very wroth, and efforts 
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were made to discover who were the 
aiders and abettors, and by what door the 
escape was effected ; but close counsel was 
kept, and no discovery was made, the 
profit and loss account of the aggrieved 
parties being unchanged by the disap- 
pearance of the debtor, as they would 
not have been a dollar better off by his 
remaining. 

My name was duly chronicled to leave 
‘in fourteen days or six weeks” on the 
good brig Alexander, of Hartford, Conn., 
that had brought me there. She was 
daily expected, but, through a provoking 
fate which always tortures the anxiously 
expectant, was delayed several days, and, 
when arrived, though to remain a week or 
two in port, I immediately began my 
preparations for departure. ‘The passion 
of homesickness, not experienced previ- 
ously, took entire possession of me, and 
I moped like a sick hen under restraint. 
The grasshopper became a burden, all 
work a bore, kind counsel was ineffectual, 
and, with the home yearning, I was, in- 
deed, wretched. Do all feel so? 

At last the announcement was made 
that the brig would sail at a certain time, 
and then all my friends were active in 
providing for my comfort on the voyage. 
White and black vied in these attentions, 
and while the former supplied many 
things of a luxurious character, the latter 
came to present a hen perhaps, or 
phantains and green cocoanuts, obtained 
I did not ask how or where. 

The deck of the vessel was flush, and 
quite a barnyard scene was presented up- 
on going on board. ‘The poultry was 
numerous and declamatory ; tender pigs 
ran about here and there, and a stately 
goat, — the dairy for a sick child passen- 
ger, — gravely watched proceedings as if 
she were endowed with human reason, 
and was wondering what it all meant. 
The small stores were gathered in a pile, 
and each passenger—of which there 
were several — was required to select his 
own to be placed under the care of the 
steward, though subsequently imitating 
the Pilgrims of the A/ayflower, we formed 
a solemn compact, and threw all supplies 
into a common stock. Prominent among 
these was a long boat filled with green 
cocoanuts, which loomed up_like an 
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elephant in a caravan, and never was voy- 
age more abundantly victualled. All 
hearts beat high in contemplation of this 
plenty, and the prospect of seasickness 
was forgotten in gustatory anticipation. 

And .now commenced the circuit of 
farewells, and adieux to me made pleas- 
ant by nearly two years of association — 
farewells forever, at least on this “ bank 
and shoal of time’’—and like the 
one condemned, I was ready to go, 
yet loth to depart, for it did approach to 
regret, where so much kindness had been 
shown and so many gentle services 
rendered. I tore myself away, leaving 
behind, I hope and believe, a memory not 
quite as fleeting as the wind, to come up, 
perchance in after times, prompting 
those who entertained it to question the 
fate of the stranger so long within their 
gates. ‘The “old familiar faces’? come 
back to me as I recall that past, and 
though long years have fled since they 
were with the living, the smile which they 
then wore still beams as brightly as when 
life gave it expression, and the familiar 
voices speak to my dreaming ear in con- 
stant reminder of those early days. 

It was a lovely day, about the first of 
July, when we set sail for home; the 
wharf was thronged with friends of all 
parties on board, some of whom were 
going for business, but the majority were 
returning to scenes long unvisited. Per- 
haps I was the only one imbued with 
genuine home-feeling, but all referred to 
it as “going home.” ‘The wind set in 
“the shoulder of the sail,’’ and under the 
influence of the brisk trades, the good 
brig- Adexander,—the best that ever 
floated I thought,—swept out of the 
harbor of Demarara, by the fort and by 
the shipping which lay at anchor, into 
the broad, yellow sea which opened 
before us and beyond which was destina- 
tion. We saw and responded to the 
flutter of handkerchiefs which waved 
loud benedictions upon us until they 
were lost in distance, the tall cabbage 
palms and cocoanut trees grew less and 
less distinct, the dark outline of the 
shore melted into purple mist and finally 
disappeared entirely, and we were alone 
upon the waters, bowling gaily along, with 
the tropical sky bright above us and all 
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hearts happy with pleasant anticipation. 
Capt. Daniel Simpson of York, Me., was 
master of the brig, a little, awkward man, 
but a thorough sailor; not very talkative, 
but with an ever watchful eye for duty, 
and his mate, Andersen, a Dane, was a 
pleasant and active officer. We had 
likewise on board Capt. William Kellogg, 
of Hartford, the owner and supercargo 
of the brig, an old sailor and most agree- 
able gentleman, whose presence was wel- 
come to all, and which proved a most 
happy feature of our voyage. 

The brig was doing her best work when 
suddenly there was commotion aft. The 
mate had struck the man at the wheel 
(whose bleeding face attested the force 
of the blow) apparently without cause. 
After striking the man he proceeded for- 
ward in discharge of his duties, but acted 
very strangely and was exceedingly violent 
towards the men. Soon the matter was 
explained. The poor fellow, in the heat 
and excitement attending our departure, 
had not been sufficiently careful of him- 
self, and had received a slight sunstroke 
which, temporarily at least, crazed him. 
He was placed in his berth, and the cap- 
tain administered a seaman’s dose of 
medicine, which partly quieted him, 
though he continued delirious, giving 
orders to the sailors, fancying himself 
engaged in his duties of seamanship. 
He grew better in a day or two, and was 
rapidly convalescing, when off Antegua, 
he suffered a relapse and died in a few 
hours, upon deck, where he had been 
taken to get such air as might be stirring ; 
but it was nearly dead calm. During 
these last hours every sound of his voice 
was audible to us, but in his wanderings, 
his mind was not on seamanly duties ; his 
delirium had a tender cast, his tones soft 
and gentle, as if indulging in living con- 
versation ; but not one word of English, 
which he knew perfectly, was uttered by 
him. His face wore a pleasant smile, and, 
as if his hard bed were surrounded by 
those he loved, he passed away just as 
the sun was going down. The next morn- 
ing we committed the “body of our 
messmate to the deep” with the custom- 
ary honors. There was not a breath of 
air stirring and the sails flapped idly with 
the motion of the vessel as she felt the 
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ground swell. I was filled with nervous 
trepidation, and scarcely dared look down 
into the sea, lest my eyes should be para- 
lyzed by the sight of the deceased mate 
coming to the surface demanding to be 
taken on board. We _ buried him on 
Saturday, and on Sunday had not moved 
a mile from the spot. A tornado, I thought, 
would be preferable to such stagnation. 

A day or two after leaving Demarara, 
a boy stow-a-way was found, who had 
secreted himself below, probably with the 
connivance of some of the crew. He 
had come out in a Scotch ship, every one 
of whose crew, except himself, had died 
of yellow fever, and, fearing a like fate, 
had left the ship, finding a home with 
some countryman until he might have an 
opportunity to get away, which he had 
found and improved by stealing on board 
our brig, and stowing himself away as 
has been stated. His discovery caused 
considerable debate between the captain 
and supercargo as to whether he should 
not be put ashore at Nevis, the first port 
to near, but kind feeling prevailed, and 
the risk of offending the English colonial 
law was accepted, the penalty of which 
was a fine of $6,000 on the vessel and 
the same amount on the captain. He 
was a fine little fellow, scarcely more than 
a child, and a great favorite with the crew. 
This calm and sultry afternoon, we were 
sitting under the awning, gasping for air, 
when Willie, the boy, came aft and tim- 
idly touched his cap to the captain. 

“ Well, Willie, what is it?’’ asked Cap- 
tain Simpson. We saw the sailors from 
the forward part of the ship, watching 
him, and the ebony face of the cook, 
grinning from ear to ear, thrust out of the 
caboose. 

“Well, what is it, Willie?” again the 
captain asked. 

“‘ Please, sir,” he replied, “they say in 
Scotland, that when you want to break a 
calm, if you will only stick a knife into 
the forward part of the foremast, the 
breeze will come at once. I’ve come to 
ask if you will let me try it, sir?” 

“T don’t know about that, Willie,’’ said 
the good-natured captain, “that must be 
a very nice operation. Suppose you 


stick the knife in too far and raise a hur- 
That would be bad, you see.’ 
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ricane. 
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“Perhaps it would,” replied the boy, 
«“] didn’t think of that,” and turned 
about to leave us. 

“Well, Willie,” said the captain, call- 
ing him back, “ you may try, but be very 
careful that you do not raise a hurricane 
by sticking the knife in too far.” 

The little fellow went away to make 
his experiment as gravely as any savan of 
the schools, while we engaged in conver- 
sation regarding the superstitions of 
Scotchmen and sailors, occasionally wet- 
ting a finger slyly and holding it up to 
detect the first breath of change, or 
whistling for any passing air, as if it were 
a dog. 

“ Look there! ’’ suddenly exclaimed 
Captain Simpson, pointing to some object 
on the water at not a very long distance 
away. 

We looked, and there was a ripple of 
beautiful blue, over which the breeze was 
evidently blowing, and which we were 
sure would soon come to us. 

“ Willie’s charm is working,” we cried 
exultantly, “now who will longer doubt 
the wind-raising power of the jack- 
knife?” 

Soon came the grateful souffle, the 
water rippled into little billows, the sails 
swelied to their utmost, and the old brig 
laying herself cut to work, sped away 
before the wind, the water gurgling at 
her prow with a music delightful to men 
late becalmed upon a glassy sea. Willie 
became a marked man. ‘The sailors be- 
lieved that he had produced the breeze 
by his necromancy, and they who were 
wiser, or thought they were, had many a 
pleasant word for him when they met 
him about the deck, and he received 
delicacies frequently from the cabin table 
on account of his seership. 

The remainder of the voyage was 
eventless, but pleasant, favoring breezes 
were the rule, and a happier party could 
not be possible than that which met 
daily under the awning of the little brig, 
with Capt. Kellogg as a constant inspira- 
tion, jolly himself and exciting jollity in 
others. For eighteen days we had whiled 
the time along, when entering Long Is- 
land Sound, our hopes were crushed by a 
calm. It was Sunday, with the Connec- 
ticut hills in view, but we lay moveless 
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upon the water. Everything in nature 
was serene and holy, but our spirits were 
rebellious. Even the captain, who was a 
very pious man, flew in the face of Prov- 
idence, and “allowed” that though such 
a condition of things might be favorable 
for a Sabbath-day on land, it was quite 
another matter on the sea. After lying 
there for a large part of the day, “the 
good South wind sprung up behind,” and 
just at sunset we dropped anchor at the 
mouth of the Connecticut river, while 
the sound of an evening bell swept to 
us over the trees from the shore, and 
thrilled us “‘as if an angel spake.”” The 
next morning a gallant little steamer of- 
fered its arm to our brig and took us up 
to Hartford. 


The last of July, 1838, I reached 
Boston, and on the succeeding fifteenth 
of August, I became a Benedict, a step 
preluding a life of forty-five years of un- 
alloyed conjugal happiness. I resumed 
my former position, but the progress 
towards fortune in this field was not rapid. 
I could say almost like Mr. Yeagar, an 
old press man who printed wood cuts, 
after the improved power press had su- 
perceded his work: “ I have a good situa- 
tion but, comparatively speaking, nothing 
to do.”’ [had something to do, but the re- 
turns were very small, as was the case in 
all book offices at that time. Among those 
associated with me in the office was Hugh 
O’Brien, afterwards for four years Mayor 
of Boston, and previously one of its prin- 
cipal aldermen. As an office companion 
he gave evidence of superior ability which 
culminated in his subsequent advance- 
ment to positions of honor and trust. 

I had special charge of a chemical 
class-book by Prof. John W. Webster, of 
Harvard, for the proofs of which I was 
made responsible. ‘The work was full of 
wood cuts, some difficult to adjust, and 
there were frequent delays, to the great 
anger of the Professor. He was a fussy, 
pursy man, liable to great heat when an- 
gry, as I had reason to know on one oc- 
casion. I had promised him a proof of 
one of his forms at four o’clock, but he 
brought in a cut for a foot note that had 
to be run up into the text, the time 
required to do which precluding the 
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possibility of having the proof ready as 
promised. At four o’clock the Professor 
came in and I could detect a frown on his 
brow as if he were anticipating my failure. 
He asked me in a harsh tone if his proof 
was ready. I told him it was not, and 
stated the cause of delay. He was too 
angry to speak, turned livid with rage, 
and, looking daggers at me, went out, 
slamming the door with an emphasis that 
shook the building. “If he had been 
alone with you he would have killed you,” 
said Tuttle. This expression was re- 
called not long after, when Dr. Parkman 
was killed by him when he had him alone ; 
and perhaps the estimate of my fate was 
correct. 


IV. 


Ir was an important change for me 
when I received a “call” to fill a situa- 
tion upon the Boston /os¢, which I 
accepted with great alacrity. A new 
realm was thus opened to me, as the 
‘ost, under Col. Charles Gordon Greene, 
stood first among the papers of that day, 
and a position upon it was greatly to be 
desired. The situation was secured 
through my townsman, George F. Emery, 
then foreman, who, through successive 
changes in business, became a_ bank 
president, and died full of years and 
honor in the faith of the Catholic Church. 
The ost was in the high tide of pros- 
perity, and was published by Beals & 
Greene, a firm that combined the most 
opposite qualities. Mr. William Beals 
the senior, was a thorough business man- 
ager, to whom the paper was greatly 
indebted for its success, but exteriorly, 
he was a stern and forbidding man who 
repelled people by his brusque and rough 
manners and who, with the many provo- 
cations that offered in a business way, 
indulged in language not quite accordant 
with polite usage ; but beneath the rough 
exterior was a kind-heartedness that, with 
those who knew him, compensated abun- 
dantly for what was severe. He was 
never appealed to in behalf of any 
charity, that he was not found ready to 
respond to liberally, and if he offended 
as he oft-times did, was immediately 
ready to atone for it, not perhaps by con- 
fession of his error in words, if he were 
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to blame, but by some act showing his 
sense of the wrong done, and his willing- 
ness to be forgiven. Colonel Greene, 
the junior partner, was one of the most 
perfect gentlemen, in the fullest sense of 
that term, I had ever known. Hand- 
some, dignified and urbane, he won the 
friendship of all, and retained it by the 
magic of manner that characterized all 
his intercourse with the world. 

There was small sympathy between the 
two partners beyond their business rela- 
tions, and these sometimes conflicted, as 
when on extra occasions the publication 
of news anticipated the appearance of 
the paper, which made matter of traffic 
in the counting-room, while the Colone| 
above, would throw the extras out by 
hundreds to be scrambled for. But there 
were no remonstrances. 

Richard Frothingham, Jr., the histo- 
rian, who wrote the political leaders, and 
did the heavy editorial business, had like- 
wise an interest in the paper. He was a 
cause of worriment in the counting-room 
which culminated at last in a compromise 
that involved his selling out and retiring, 
which occurred, however, after I had left 
the office. 

Mr. Ruggles Slack was the fos? col- 
lector, whose coming, to a debtor, was 
like a visit of Fate, and pocket-books 
were out before he had time to present a 
bill, to avoid what was likely to follow in 
the event of a refusal. He was inexor- 
able in his claims. 

The /os¢ establishment was at Nos. 19 
and 21 in the smoky old buildings on 
Water street, on the site of which a por- 
tion of the Post Office now stands. 
J. W. Carter and Brother kept the gro- 
cery below stairs at No. 17 in the same 
building, while atop was a huge coffee- 
roaster that drowned all minor smells 
which might assail the “ oilfactories ” of 
the occupants of the rooms below. The 
seeker for the ost Office could then be 
guided by the sense of smell, and from 
the prevalence of the subtle aroma the 
premises might have been deemed by a 
stranger to be a branch of Java “Old 
Government”’ instead of a Democratic 
scenter. The financial bureau was at 


No. 21 on the corner of a passageway 
leading to a livery stable in the rear, and 
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was not savory in the summer, besides 
affording more rva¢s to the Post premises 
than regular printers cared to tolerate. 
I got myself into trouble (which cropped 
out only after many years) by a little 
p!easantry regarding these rats which was 
laughed at at the time, and passed over 
until revised by a malicious mischief- 
maker who made it the means of divid- 
ing two who had _ always been, till then, 
fast friends. ‘The clerk who slept in the 
counting-room was fearfully annoyed by 
these rodents that came in battalions, 
destroying his paste and his patience, 
and it was suggested that he make com- 
plaint to the senior partner, who might 
issue an edict forbidding their trespass. 
This it was pretended he had threatened 
them within the following lines : 
“I vow by my head and I vow by my heels, 

I vow by my flesh which this night air feels. 

If you don’t stop your pestilent squeals, 

Straight to headquarters 1’ll make appeals, 

And state your conduct to Mr. B “ie 





The sequel of which was that the rats 
instantly disappeared, and éven carried 
off the holes by which they had entered. 
I published this harmless squib in the 
Boston /os¢, on its fiftieth anniversary, 
and its appearance was made the occa- 
sion for the malice alluded to. 

The editorial rooms and printing-office 
occupied all of the first floor above the 
street — not being very spacious nor con- 
venient —and every inch was utilized. A 
square box in the corner over the counting- 
room was divided into three little compart- 
ments, the centre occupied by Colonel 
Greene, the others respectively by Thomas 
Gill, the reporter, and the ship-news and 
the general-news man. ‘The Colonel’s 
room was just large enough for one, with 
a desk and shelf for useful books, its 
wails elegantly decorated with lithographs 
of celebrities and such articles of “ vir- 
tue’? as accrued with passing time. 
About his premises I have seen the most 
distinguished people of the land: States- 
men, philosophers, actors, poets, wits, 
artists, scribes — with more humble seek- 
ers, including Abigail Folsom, a noted 
crank of that time, and others less noted, 
all of whom received the same polite 
attention. The only exceptions that I 
recall were the actor who attempted to 


awe the editor into a recantation of a 
criticism, and was toed out after a little 
tug, and a Chinese musician whose vocal 
performances had been pronounced infe- 
rior to those of Malibran or Bosio, who 
was removed to the landing to do hari- 
kari on the stairs which he had threatened 
in the office, but he didn’t do it. Once 
an inebriate stranger came in and took 
possession of one of the chairs near the 
door, but the kind-hearted Colonel al- 
lowed him to remain unmolested, as a 
solemn example to the dissolute jours. 
who came for copy. 

The irate actor referred to, however, 
was not only “toed out,” but was has- 
tened summarily, head-first, downstairs, 
and landed on the sidewalk. The Col- 
onel was alarmed at what he had done in 
his anger, and fearing the worst, ran down- 
stairs. But he was quickly relieved by 
the actor’s rising to his feet, and saying, 
as he brushed the dust from his clothes: 
“Mr. Greene, you shall hear from me.” 
“Thank God that I hear from you at 
all,’ was the prompt reply, “ for I feared 
that I had killed you.” 

Among the many who found their way 
into the precinct by some mysterious 
attraction and was tolerated by the genial 
Colonel, was Silas Lamson, the inventor 
of the crooked scythe-swaith, who seemed 
a veritable prophet in Israel, clothed in 
light-colored raiment from hat to shoes, 
his long white hair flowing over his shoul- 
ders, and a white beard covering his face. 
Invariably appearing with the “ swaith”’ 
upon his shculder he attracted profound 
attention, and many of his followers came 
with him when he made his visits. He 
was intellectually a little off color but 
inoffensive, and when questioned by the 
compositors regarding his peculiar “ mis- 
sion,” would imitate the divine examplar 
by writing on the floor with his swaith, 
while preserving expressive silence. Yet 
he was said to be shrewd in disposing of 
his patent, and gave no offence by his 
cranky assumption. He was a character 
of the time and never appeared on the 
street without a curious retinue that he 
seemed to hold in awe without uttering a 
word to them, they deeming his silence 
the profundity of wisdom. 

Although I was not admitted to the 








familiarity of personal acquaintance with 
the visitors I nevertheless enjoyed the 
satisfaction of reckoning their reflected 
intercourse among my positional assets as 
Silas Wegg enjoyed the imaginary patron- 
age of “Uncle Parker, Master George 
and Miss Elizabeth.” They were the 
friends of “Qurs” and therefore mine, 
and I plumed myself greatly upon the 
character of our visitors. 

The Colonel was like that fisherman 
who drew all fish in his net. ‘The ones 
who gathered about his sanctum door 
were, as I have said, from all walks of 
life, and all shades of opinion, and the 
fragments of conversations that I over- 
heard, from my near proximity, possessed 
a richness of savor which placed me in 
the position of a hungry man, passing a 
cook-shop, catching the odors of gus- 
tatory delights, but denied the gratifica- 
tion of partaking. 

The stairs were worn by the feet of 
those who came from the world and its 
strifes to grind their axes, so to speak, on 
the Colonel’s grindstone, to gain new 
strength from his counsellings, or catch 
new inspiration through the sharp en- 
counter of wits which they always had 
there. Over the editorial door the bust 
of Old Hickory had a place, his face of 
rigid clay refusing to bend from its aus- 
terity, while, with an attentive expression, 
he seemed watching the men at their 
work, in the office beyond, as if curious 
to know what they were about. 

Franklin Pierce was a frequent caller, 
before and after he was President. ‘Tall, 
elegant, gentlemanly, he won respect by 
his urbane manner which was the most 
perfect I ever saw. I had a number of 
occasions for testing this myself, and his 
fascinating courtesy and kindness attracted 
every one to him as it did me. When 
elected President the telegraphic wag 
sent over the wires, “ Every d thing 
for Pierce and King.” Even his opponents 
were glad of it on personal grounds. 

David Henshaw was another whom I 
greatly admired, both for his intellectual 
massiveness, revealed in his contributions 
to the fost, and his pleasant bearing. 
His smile and voice were delightful, but 
his arguments were hard as cannon balls. 
He was gentle as a child, and the crust 
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of bachelorism never attached to him. 
I once went with a proof to his room at 
the house of a relative, in Temple Place, 
and while he was reading it a little child 
came in and ran up to him. Rather im- 
patiently he bade the little creature go, 
but, ere it reached the door, called it 
back, and giving it a kiss and smile, said, 
“Go, darling, now; Uncle David is 
busy,” and the child ran away, the very 
picture of happiness. He was a good 
man, and every voter who deposits a 
printed ballot at an election, has reason 
to thank David Henshaw. 

William Pitt Fessenden was another 
greatly esteemed visitor, whose relation- 
ship with the Colonel, though differing 
politically, were of the most kindly na- 
ture. I accorded him my admiration at 
the first glance. He was gentlemanly 
perfect, with an intellectual grandeur in 
his expression that carried a sense of 
power with it, revealed at a glance. 
Though with nothing to warrant it, I 
could not help thinking that his vote 
against impeaching President Johnson 
was due in some way to his intimacy with 
Colonel Greene, even though I could 
make no one share in the belief. 

Judge Marcus Morton, suave, gentle 
and courtly, was a frequent visitor. He 
regarded the Pos? as his “ political Bible,” 
he said, though he grew recusant to the 
old faith at last, and found a new Bible, or 
new interpretation of the former gospel. 
When Judge Morton became Governor 
Morton by one majority, Mr. Greene was 
honored by being placed upon his staff 
and the title of Colonel bestowed upon 
him, but as the Governor was not re- 
elected, the Colonel on the morning follow- 
ing his defeat, announced “a uniform for 
sale” which became a joke allover the land. 

Isaac Hill, the printer statesman of 
New Hampshire, was likewise a visitor. 
A lame, thin, cadaverous looking man, 
with eyes sharp as needles, but timid in 
bearing as if oppressed by a feeling of 
infirmity, and hesitating in his speech ; 
yet, beneath an unprepossessing exterior, 
was one of the ablest and most active 
politicians of his day, of immense power 
and exhaustless energy, whose word was 
law in his own state, and whose influence 
the whole country confessed. 
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George Bancroft, the historian, late 
Republican Minister to Germany, every 
day poured his compliments into the edi- 
torial door, a Democrat, then, of the 
most ardent type, whose shrill voice was 
often heard at election times, and was 
subsequently collector of the port under 
a Democratic administration. 

General Caleb Cushing, while playing 
his Democratic role, was also very atten- 
tive. When getting his regiment ready 
for Mexico, he on several occasions spent 
the night with us, in order to read the 
proof of some speech he had just made. 
He was liberal with cigars and refresh- 
ments, and won character for urbanity 
and consideration which has not yet faded 
out from the memory of one at least. 

Major John H. Eastburn, city printer, 
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also frequently enlivened the precinct by 
his portly and jolly presence. No better 
man ever stepped in leather than he, and 
none better deserved the warm regard of 
the printer, among whom he still retains 
the title of the “ the printers’ friend.” 

Horace Greeley’s gold spectacles always 
appeared when the owner was in town— 
a welcome guest always. 

N. P. Willis, Albert Pike, George W. 
Kendall, of the New Orleans Picayune, 
never failed to put in an appearance. I 
find it, however, impossible to name the 
whole. I must, however, mention Ben- 
jamin F. Hallett, and should have spoken 
of him at first but for the wish to give an 
incident, showing the political conduct of 
the times, and an inkling of how they did 
things politically in that day. 


(To be continued.) 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY LOVE STory. 


By M. G. L. Underwood. 


ROMFIELD EMORY was gener- 

B ally spoken of by the members of 
his mother’s family as an example 

of Eliot good breeding, and by the mem- 
bers of his father’s family as an inveterate 
smoker. Late on the afternoon of one 
gray day he stood at the foot of the Com- 


mon steps, opposite the Somerset Club, 
turning his tall, stooping figure toward 
various points of the compass, in his 
effort to protect his cigar from the wind. 
Already half a dozen matches had splut- 
tered and gone out. A man’s last chance 
of a light is a matter for anxiety, and 
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Emory felt more than ordinary interest in 
his last match. Indeed, it so absorbed 
his attention that not until he had struck 
the light was he made aware of a second 
presence by a hand which, stretched 
suddenly from behind, shut off a violent 
gust. The flame shot up clear and 
effective. He. drew a satisfying puff or 
two and turned, expecting to greet some 
old acquaintance. Instead, across the 
path, and directly in front of him stood a 
young woman, with friendly blue eyes and 
an expression which said as plainly as 
words that she was waiting to be recog- 
nized. 

And to the best of Emory’s recoilec- 
tion he had never seen her before. He 
stared back at her accordingly with a 
good deal of dismay, feeling that one of 
them must be making a mistake, and 
doubtless that one was _ himself,— that 
probably her name ought to be ready 
upon his lips. ‘There was something so 
confident about the serene poise with 
which she waited for him to speak. that 
his embarrassment grew with each second. 
He plunged into his memory for men 
friends who might have wives with pale 
yellow hair, very much blown, surmount- 
ed by a French hat in lavenders and 
pinks. He ran over in his mind the 
younger sisters in the houses where he 
was in the habit of going, one of whom 
might, by a miracle, have come home 
from school developed into this lovely 
woman. 

The silence emphasized the awkward- 
ness. If he did not know her it was 
plain that the fault was his, and that he 
ought to. For practical purposes it 
would be best to assume that he did rec- 
ognize her; doubtless her identity would 
be fixed in conversation. 

“Do you know,” he found voice to say, 
““T was so much overwhelmed to find you 
abetting a vice, I hadn’t graciousness left 
to thank you.” 

“Why, I thought you understood that 
I approved of smoking,” said the girl. 

“Do you, really? Most women are so 
unpleasant about it! They put it on the 
ground of anxiety for one’s health, but I 
suspect it’s for their own window cur- 
tains.” 

The girl smiled. 
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“Shall we go on?” she asked, leading 
off, with her head turned back to him 
over her fur-trimmed collar. 

They walked a few steps in silence ; 
then she began again: “Aren’t you feel- 
ing well to-day? You seem a little ab- 
sent-minded. Don’t you recall, Brom- 
field, that we have been all over this 
smoking question before ?”’ 

Emory breathed short at the sound of 
his given name. A new suggestion took 
form, and he wondered why it had not 
entered his head that she might bea rela- 
tive — one of the little Beacon Hill Brom- 
fields grown up. He had not visited 
these cousins since before his college 
days; this girl was one of them, of 
course. The only point that now re- 
mained was which one. As a child Oc- 
tavia had been the lighter; he deter- 
mined to take a chance. 

“That was so long ago, Octavia.” 

“Long ago?”’ she repeated argumen- 
tatively ; then with a suddenly suspicious 
tone she exclaimed, “‘ Who is Octavia?” 

“Why, I — that is,— ” 

“Who is Octavia?” 

Emory lowered his eyes and colored a 
dull red in his annoyance. Whoever this 
girl might be, she surely had no right to 
ask him such purely personal questions. 
Yet he answered humbly enough : 

“Octavia is—my cousin. I haven't 
seen her for years. You— somehow you 
reminded me of her.” 

“Qh,” said the girl, “maybe I look 
queer to you to-day in this hat. It’s a 
Virot hat. Do you like it? But never 
mind that. I had to know about Octavia, 
you see, because when I caught sight of 
you from Aunt Gardiner’s window, I made 
up my mind to something very important, 
and I came out to meet you at once. 
Bramfield, we always understand each 
other. We have a great deal tempera- 
mentally in common,— don’t you think 
so?” 

They were crossing Charles street, and 
an electric car helped Emory to escape 
from any attempt at an answer. In the 


Public Garden the girl immediately took 
up her subject again. 

‘“T think, in fairness to myself, I ought 
to say, to begin with, that I have had 
five offers of marriage ; there was even a 
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Germ#n baron who wanted ridiculous 
settlements — but that isn’t really rele- 
vant. What I wanted to say is, that I 
am going to surprise you, and I could 
make myself more clear if you wouldn't 
interrupt me in that annoying way you 
have of taking the words out of one’s 
mouth.” 

Bromfield had heard this criticism of 
himself before. He stiffened and bowed. 

“Of course I am in a trying situation,” 
she continued, “and I feel it —some. 
But I haven’t been born and bred in 
Boston without finding out that every- 
thing depends upen the point of view 
from which you take yourself. Now if I 
were taking myself from my grandmoth- 
er’s point of view, I should sink right 
down here on the grass and die of proper 
shame. But I’m not. I’m taking myself 
from the point of view of the coming 
generations of Boston girls. Somebody 
must always be a pioneer. Now I recog- 
nize, as I said, that we belong to each 
other temperamentally. We have tasks 
and inclinations and ideals in common. 
Your only fault is that you lack force, the 
strength of your own conviction. We 
might have waited ten years for you to 
say this to me. Now if you care for me, 
we can’t afford to wait ten years for hap- 
piness. Bromfield, can you care for 
me?” 

Emory glanced sideways at the flushed, 
girlish face ; and the sight of it checked 
any unpleasant suspicion he might have 
harbored. Whether the girl was sane or 
not he was unprepared to pronounce. 
Of her complete good faith he felt posi- 
tive. But, however it had been brought 
about, his position was not easy. The 
necessity of making some reply forced 
him to speech. 

“JT am afraid I am not the man you 
think I am —” 

“That is for me to judge, isn’t it,” 
she interrupted. 

‘What I mean to explain is that I am 
afraid you have made a mistake. I 
am—” He paused, unable to tell what 
he was relatively to her. 

They had left the Public Garden, and 
were entering Newbury street, in front of 
the St. Botolph Club. The sight of two 
or three men grouped in one of the win- 
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dows gave him a fresh sense of his plight. 
“If you cannot care, please be frank,” 
the voice at his side was saying. “We 
shall be friends still; it wouldn’t be lib- 
eral minded or—or courteous, to hold 
it against each other.”’ 

Emory wanted to make some answer, 
but found nothing to say. All at once 
he was alive to the fact that his compan- 
ion had tripped on the curbing. In- 
stinctively he put out his hand to save 
her; he even clutched at her; but his 
fingers went through the velvet cape like 
a mist. There was a blurred outline for 
the fraction of a second, and then he 
again stood alone. 

He went into the club, more from force 
of habit than because he had any object 
just then in being there. The group at 
the window hailed him with the usual 
greetings, and he joined them, wonder- 
ing whether anything singular had been 
noticed in his approach. He waited, 
expecting each moment some allusion 
either to his late companion or his gyra- 
tions on the sidewalk ; but the conversa- 
tion turned off into safe channels of every 
day gossip. 

‘“‘Have you heard that the Bradley- 
Whites are home a week?” inquired one 
man. 

Emory replied absently that he had 
not, and then pulled himself together 
with a start as he realized that he had 
drunk tea with young Mrs. Bradley-White 
only the previous afternoon. Presently 
somebody brought up a house-party which 
Mrs. Bowdoin was giving at her Glouces- 
ter place the first of the coming month. 
Emory admitted without enthusiasm that 
he was to be among the guests. 

“As such things go,” commented an 
elderly man, “Mrs. Bowdoin will be 
worth while. She does these things well 
—and I hear there will be none of her 
own people. The Bowdoin connections 
are all stiffly disagreeable. ‘The Bradley- 
Whites will be there, and that young 
artist who painted her in London, and 
Miss Hancock and her married sister. 
It isn’t too late to add names yet, I fancy. 
By the way, I saw Miss Hancock in Ge- 
neva. She hasn’t lost a bit of color by 
all her foreign travel. She’s the typical 
Boston girl through and through — clear 
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eyes, perfect selt-possession, decided 
opinions — and a good nose.” 

Emory rose. 

“ Going, Emory?” 

“JT must. I have an engagement.” 

He walked the streets for two hours 
trying to work out what had happened to 
him. And the more he dwelt on his ex- 
perience, the more unreal and elusive it 
grew. 

Mrs. Bowdoin was a charming hostess. 
She offered her guests plenty of amusing 
opportunities, but made no demands be- 
fore her dinner hour. On the subject of 
dinner punctuality, tardy people said she 
was a fanatic. Emory had not been her 
friend for so long without discovering 
this, and on the night of his arrival, he 
slipped into her large, square hall with a 
general feeling of not being firmly put 
together. It was evident that his tardi- 
ness only had delayed the serving of the 
dinner. Mrs. Bowdoin at once mar- 
shalled him informally, together with some 
eleven other men and women, into the 
dining-room. 

The oyster and soup courses had been 
gone through, and he was just settling 
down comfortably to the fish, when the 
woman on his right leaned back, and he 
caught a glimpse of the girl sitting at 
the end of the table by the host. He 
looked away instantly, and then, regard- 
less of manners, bent well over his plate 
in order to see her again. This time 
their eyes met squarely — and there was 
no doubt left in his mind. She was the 
girl with whom he had crossed the Com- 
mon. He noticed, however, that the 
light made her more vivid; her figure 
was fuller, her hair more golden, her eyes 
more blue. He would have liked to be- 
lieve himself the victim of an optical 
delusion, and, in fact, told himself that 
he would see an eminent optician with- 
out delay. But all the while he was con- 
vinced that no optical delusion ever 
talked with such familiar evenness of 
tone. He ended by going to his hostess, 
as soon as the men had joined the ladies, 
and asking to be presented. Mrs. Bow 
doin went through the brief formality, 
“Miss Hancock,— Mr. Emory,’’ and 
left them. 

From the first Emory had felt intui- 
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tively that their meeting was to be that 
of strangers. Whatever his curiosity 
might be about the way in which she had 
left him, and which, until he saw her 
again in the flesh, had almost led him to 
believe in the supernatural, he recog- 
nized that, by all the instincts of cour- 
tesy, he was bound to ignore what he now 
concluded had been a sentimental freak. 

Miss Hancock was apparently ready to 
meet him more than half way in this. 
She guided their talk safely into topics of 
foreign travel and art ; in fact she chatted 
so naturally that Emory found himself 
almost wholly forgetting the past in the 
present. 

The next morning, when they were 
told off to the back seat of the T-cart, it 
was the same. And so gradually he came 
to dwell less and less on the Common 
episode, until one afternoon when he ran 
across Miss Hancock in the gun room, 
reading, he remembered all of a sudden 
that in effect he had once refused to marry 
her. As he now turned it over in his 
mind, such imbecility appeared impossi- 
ble, incredible, — brutal. Whatever the 
result, he decided to apologize on the 
spot. 

“Miss Hancock,” he began, “I want 
to tell you how good you have been to 
me.” 

“That isn’t always a safe thing to say 
to a woman; it almost puts her on her 
guard against being better.” 

“Oh, please don’t take me up so 
sharply. ‘Try to forget there ever was a 
time before the last few days— that is, 
afterward. First, I want to say to you 
that — that I love you,—and have al- 
ways loved you; and then—TI want to 
ask you to forget that I was such a fool 
as not to know it that day,—the day I 
first met you. Can’t you forget it, 
Ellen?” 

“] didn’t notice that you showed any 
antipathy for me when we first met,” re- 
turned Miss Hancock, coloring but self- 
possessed. 

“ Antipathy? No, of course not. 
I was pretty well cut up. 


But 
I wasn’t clear- 


headed enough to see how brave and true 
you were — and it was so unusual 
the public place.” 

‘‘The public place?” 


and 
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«‘ Weil, the Common isn’t quite private.” 

“The Common, Mr. Emory?” 

«Why, yes, the Common. Was it not 
right at the foot of the Common steps 
that you met me? It was just three 
weeks ago yesterday, was it not?” 

«“ But — my good Mr. Emory —I don’t 
understand —at all. How could I have 
met you three weeks ago, when we were 
only off the /ustyama ten days ago?” 

Emory said to himself that if she 
wanted to keep up this little fiction it was 
certainly a harmless deceit, since she must 
know that he was not deceived by it ; and 
at all events, it was a delicate way of 
settling the subject forever. 

“] beg your pardon,” he said. “1 
was mistaken in speaking; and anyway 
it is of no importance. I have met you, 
which is the main thing — and,’— he 
took Miss Hancock’s hand and gently 
drew her out into the gathering twilight 
on the piazza. 

Emory went down one morning, a 
couple of months later, to meet his cousin, 
the literary Bromfield of the family, 
who had just landed. As the brougham 
rolled up Beacon Street, the two men 
having got through the preliminary in- 
quiries about their mutual welfare, Emory 
leaned forward and pointed out a narrow 
brown stone house. 

“Mrs. Hunnewell took the Baker’s 
house this season,” he said, “and I had 
better tell you now that my engagement 
to her sister was announced last week. I 
should have written before, only Miss 
Hancock was a bit particular about having 
it kept to ourselves.” 

“Man alive! You engaged to Miss 
Hancock! My dear fellow, my congrat- 
ulations, —my warmest! You needn't 
tell me anything about Miss Hancock. I 
knew her in Paris,— saw a great deal of 
her in Paris just before she sailed.”’ 

«So she said.” 

‘“‘ She took an earlier steamer if I re- 
member, in order to get here for a house 
party, or something of the sort, — the 
Fustyama, if I remember.” 

Emory recalled the careful deception 
which Miss Hancock even now kept up 
about her arrival on the Fusiyama. 

“Was it the Fusiyama??” he replied 
discreetly. 
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“Yes, — and upon my soul, I seem to 
have had a sort of premonition about 


this. Speaking of her sailing reminds 
me of it. To show you how delighted I 


am, let me tell you that I’ve actually 
thought of how well suited you are to 
each other. I remember sitting-in my 
room one night about ten days before she 
left Paris. I’d been seeing her party 
pretty steadily, and I wondered if you’d 
meet her over here, and whether perhaps 
you wouldn’t — well, I can’t say marry 
—I didn’t really think you’d make the 
effort to propose. By Jove, I believe I 
‘held you in the thought’ of this, as they 
say. It all comes back to me. I held a 
regular imaginary conversation between 
you and Miss Hancock. I reversed 
things, though, and had her propose to 
you at the end of a six month’s acquaint- 
ance. I needn’t have troubled myself, I 
see, — you didn’t wait six months. Upon 
my word, I didn’t think you had the ‘go 
in and win’ in you. ‘The truth is, I 
gloated over the shock it would give you 
to be made love to by a woman — if any- 
thing could rouse you, I said to myself, 
that would.” 

“Did you, indeed?” said Bromfield 
dryly. “Isn’t it a pity that this was only 
in your imagination? I suppose —” 

Emory stopped, struck by a sudden 
suggestion. 

“You suppose,” went on the elder 
man, “ that you’ve missed a sensation. I 
shouldn’t wonder. I made the proposal 
picturesque, anyhow. I had you walking 
across the Common.” 

Emory said nothing ; but that night, as 
fhe literary Bromfield was ‘shaving, his 
cousin appeared in his dressing-room. 

‘Look here,” he demanded. ‘I want 
to ask you one question. ‘Take it serious- 
ly. Do you believe in the power of mind 
waves to produce effects?” 

The literary Bromfield screwed up one 
side of his face to keep on the lather. 

“Eh?” he said. 

«Do you believe in the power of mind 
waves?” 

“Well, I belong to the psychical soci- 
ety. I can’t say that I ever saw the thing 
work out myself.” 

Emory regarded him solemnly, while 
he plastered his chin. 





ART’S 


DELAY. 


By Anthony P. De Freitas. 


a he Art’s delay the world doth owe 


Some gems of written words that glow 
With living lustre on the face, 
All polished to a fitting grace 
A lucid radiance to show, 


Some tinkle on the hearing low 
Like sunset bells across the snow, 
For writers ceded pause and space 
To Art’s delay. 


But in our time swift pens bestow 


No labored touch on 


thoughts that grow 


In hurried throng, in eager race 
To glut the venal market-place. 
Ah! could we yield as long ago 
To Art’s delay. 





A FRONTIER 


By Price 





HE Army Post on the 
frontier is a very indefi- 
nite factor in American 
civilization to the New 
England man or woman. 
Short paragraphs in the 
newspapers announcing 

the retirement of this officer, the transfer 

of that, and the promotion of another, 
comprise our army bulletins. It is only 
when the Mexican turns bandit or the 

Indian goes astray, and our troops take 

the field, that we begin to learn some- 

thing of their doings and of their value 
as a weapon of defence. 

The hard-drinking, gambling, swearing 
trooper of other days is no longer more 
than a figure out of the mythology of the 
prairies. No doubt the spirit of Athos, 
Porthos and Aramis exists still, and many 
a young officer of the United States cav- 
alry has rivalled the feats of arms and 
horsemanship of Charles O’Malley; but 
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Collier. 


in our quiet, commercial New England 
we know little of the hardships, the ad- 
ventures and the daring of our troops 
stationed upon the western plains. 
Sydney: Smith described his country 
parish as being “fifteen miles from a 
lemon,’”’ using the gastronomic illustra- 
tion that would most readily appeal to 
his London friends. Fort Niobrara is a 
good many miles from any of the delica- 
cies dear to the gourmand. It is some 
four miles from the little town of Valen- 
tine, Nebraska, a station on the Fremont, 
Elkhorn and Missouri Valley Railroad. 
The fort so-called is an enclosure in the 
centre of a United States military reser- 
vation eight miles square, and is deemed 
an important post for the reason that it 
is only thirty or forty miles from the Rose 
Bud Indian agency, and 140 miles from 
the Pine Ridge agency, which are the 
two largest Indian reservations in the 
United States. At this garrison are 
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Cavalry Officer in Campaign Uniform. 


stationed the headquarters, staff and band, 
six troops of the Sixth cavalry, and two 
companies of the Eighth infantry. Col- 
onel David S. Gordon of the Sixth cav- 
alry is the commandant of the garrison. 
He is a soldierly-looking gentleman, who 
has worn the shoulder straps of an officer 
for more than thirty years, and, besides 
camping in the battlefields of the rebellion, 
has camped all over this Western country 
from Texas to Oregon. Under him are 
officers who have chased Mexicans and 
Indians, who have followed on the trail 
of Geronimo and Sitting Bull, who have 
been frozen on the plains of the North, 
and choked with the dust, and tanned by 
the roasting sun of the Alkali Plains of 
Arizona and New Mexico. It was from 
this garrison that the troops were hurried 
to quell the outbreak of the Sioux during 
the winter of 1890-91 and both Lieu- 
tenants Cheever and Howze of the Sixth 
cavalry won at that time that very rare 
medal of honor that has been conferred 
only some eighty times since 1863 upon 
either officers or enlisted men. “ For 
bravery in the field” are the talismanic 
words engraved upon the back of this 
small medal, which is made from the 


brass of captured cannon; but those 
words mean a whole heaven of pride to 
the possessor, and a hell of bullets and 
shrieking Sioux, a thundering of hoofs, a 
flashing of sabres, shouts of encourage- 
ment and groans of pain, the Indians 
put to flight and the victors dismounting 
to count the cost in killed and wounded. 
It is not always so, however; Custer and 
his men surrounded and killed in 1876, 
and poor Lieutenant Casey shot in the 
back and killed by a Sioux at the begin- 
ning of the campaign of 1890-91 are 
well-remembered examples of the prow- 
ess and of the treachery of the Indians. 
See these Indians lounging about the 
Trader’s store, begging for tobacco or 
coffee, or jogging over the hills on their 
ponies, one would think them a species 
of Occidental lazzaroni; but let their 
supplies run short, let their Medicine 
Men madden them with stories of the 
deeds of their fathers, let their dances 
become more and more frequent and 
furious, — and what with the sneers of 
the squaws at their fighting powers, and 
the intoxication wrought by dreams of 
battle and victory, and these same pic- 
turesque beggars become as wild beasts, 
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subtle, crafty, cruel, enured to hardship, 
swift to appear and to disappear, know- 
ing the country as do the wolves and 
birds, and armed almost to a man with 
Winchester or Springfield carbine. 

General Miles, after the campaign of 
1890—91, wrote that the Indians had 
been disarmed; and while the newspapers 
were comforting the East with this assur- 
ance, the Indians were marching back to 
their reservations with their rifles across 
their saddle-bows. It is as nonsensical 
to talk of disarming the Indian as it is to 
talk of putting salt on a sparrow’s tail. 
They “cache” their arms at the first 
intimation of a search, and an army of 
half a million men might tramp over 
these prairies and through the sinuosi- 
ties, chasms and abysses of the impossi- 
ble Bad Lands in vain to find them. 
These frontier posts serve as picket guards 
posted near the Indians, ready at any 
moment to defend the fast-advancing 
line of civilization from murder and 
rapine. 

The civilian is very apt to think that 
the soldier’s whole duty is fighting, and 
wonders not a little what occupies his 
time and energies in times of peace. A 
visitor to Fort Niobrara comes away, how- 
ever, with the impression that war is only 
after all the avocation of the soldier; for 
from “ Reveillé’’ until “Taps” there is a 
never-ceasing round of duties for both 
officers and men: guard-mounting in the 
morning, inspection of quarters, in-door 
drill when the weather is cold, — and 
cold out here, be it said, means fror ten 
to fifty degrees below zero — horse exer- 
cise, or perhaps a mounted drill for the 
cavalry, “Stables,” —the term used for 
the hour when the horses are groomed 
under the direction of an officer, — the 
signing and transferring of innumerable 
papers relating to quartermaster, com- 
missary, ordinance and administrative 
matters, classes in tactics and a lyceum 
system in other branches of martial learn- 
ing for the officers, a school for the en- 
listed men and their children, all requir- 
ing constant study. In addition to this, 
every officer before promotion must go 
before an examining board and pass an 
examination that is becoming year by 
year more rigid, so that the soldier 
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“ brave comme son épée et bete comme son 
cheval” is no longer possible. These 
and other details of daily routine make 
these army posts seem rather like great 
bureaux of commerce or finance, with 
the clerks booted, spurred, and with 
clanking sabres at their heels. From the 
first notes of the “ Reveillé”’ in the morn- 
ing till “Taps”? sound at night it seems 
as if the trumpets were sounding for one 
and another duty every half hour through 
the day. To the Philistine, however, who 
knows nothing of the care, responsibility 
and monotony of the life here, the whole 
scene constantly changing and offering a 
novelty every hour or so is delightful 
enough. 

The post at Fort Niobrara is largely 
made up of cavalry, and only the bugles 
are used for the different calls. The 
bright, quick notes of the “ Reveillé,” 
the comfort-bearing sounds of the “ Fa- 
tigue Call,” the rattle of the ‘“ Assembly,”’ 
and the mournfully prolonged tones of 
“Taps” serve as refrains for the recur- 
ring duties. There is a poetry in the life 
that even the most hardened old warrior 
feels. “Taps” he has heard sounded 
over the grave of many a comrade, and 
ever and again it awakens memories that 
are hard to down. He has heard it at 
West Point, when his pulses were still 
dancing to the tune of the last waltz; he 
has heard it out here on the prairies over 
the grave of a brother officer left dead 
with a few feet of sand heaped over him 
where his hasty grave was made ; he has 
heard it faintly as he lay in his tent 
buried in one of those awful snow and 
wind storms, hundreds of miles out on 
the plains, with a few troopers and their 
beasts for company; and to him it has 
the wail of death and the sigh of mourn- 
ing in it,—and many a man closes his 
book, takes his pipe from his mouth and 
strides to the window to look out upon 
the deserted Parade Ground when he 
hears that sad ‘ Good-night,” ‘ Good- 
night,” of the soldier, sounded in the 
distance. It has been good-night to 





hope, good-night to love, good-night to 
life, for many a brave fellow, and with 
the notes are entwined associations that 
sometimes send civilian as well as soldier 
to bed with a heaving about the chest 
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and a moisture in the 
eye. For “ good- 
bye ’’ to anything is 
a sad ordeal, even 
though it be only 
good-bye to a dreary 
day that is dead, and 
a man comes to be- 
lieve that even, “‘ der 
rich regtert, ist 
(nicht) riut sufall 


Such a life as this, 
when any day may 
summon a man to 
pack up his tent, his 
blankets and his few 
camp comforts, to 
set out on a march 
across the plains to 
face all kinds of ter- 
rors by night and 
pestilences by day, 
must necessarily 
produce its effect 
upon the character. 
3ut these officers 
maintain a cheery 
optimism and give 
themselves with a 
certain vim, as might 
be expected, to such 
comforts and hap- 
piness as their en- 
vironment affords. 
The quarters of two 
or three young offi- 
cers with which we 
are familiar, with 
boots and spurs, 


sabres and revolvers, 1 Tf 
caps and cloaks in we 
every corner, tobac- 

co and instruments 


for its comfortable 

inhalation and exhalation strewn ahout on 
tables and desks, a profusion of photo- 
graphs of various gauze-gird!ed girls of 
the Ballet perched heie and there on 
mantel and book shelf, and an uncom- 
promising atmosphere of bachelordom 
throughout, is something not to be for- 
gotten. And though one hears the chant 
in it of “I’ve got no wife to bother my 
life, no lover to prove untrue,” there re- 
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Infantry Officer. 


mains still something of the loneliness 
that is always present where a woman’s 
care is lacking. Such quarters remind 
one of a Junior’s room at college, touched 
up with a certain flavor of earnestness 
and battle. But there is a certain pathos 
about it all. Men are much alike the 
world over, and there are men here, too, 
with their dreams and their regrets, with 
their hopes and their losses, and with 
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lines here and there on their faces, that 
bespeak other tragedies than those of 
war, their carelessness of the pettiness of 
ethics masks often enough, as in the case 
of men of the world everywhere, a very 
tender love of home, a very fervent re- 
spect for purity and constancy in women, 
and for straightforwardness and courage 
inmen. If there is something more of 
profanity hereabouts than one hears in 
Boston clubs, it must not be forgotten 
that to men who deal with the Redskin 
and the army mule, profanity to awe the 
one and to stimulate the other is merely 
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Sergeant of Infantry in Heavy Marching Order. 


an accepted fazois, more harmful rhetor- 
ically than morally. 

To the uninitiated it comes as a sur- 
prise that the uniforms of both the offi- 
cers and the men of our army are so 
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picturesque. The accompanying illustra- 
tions are all taken from life; they give a 
cavalry officer in full-dress uniform, a 
cavalry officer in undress uniform mounted, 
and another unmounted; an officer of 
infantry in cap and overcoat, and a ser- 
geant of infantry in heavy marching order, 
each exact in every detail as they were 
drawn under the eyes of the officers 
themselves. A squadron of cavalry, with 
the waving yellow plumes of the officers, 
with the carbines hanging from the 
saddles, and the drawn sabres flashing in 
this marvelously clear atmosphere, makes 
a picture worthy of compari- 
§ ‘son with some of the crack 
4 cavalry regiments of Eng- 
land and France. Even 
the undress uniforms, with 
the slouch hat and service- 
able blouse, with leggins for 
the infantry and boots for the 
cavalry, look business - like, 
and give both men and offi- 
cers the air of being prepar- 
ed for the work required of 
them on these dreary plains ; 
and effectiveness, whether it 
be in the spigot of a bath-tub 
or in the uniform of a soldier, 
always conveys a sense of 
satisfaction to the eyes 
through the brain: the im- 
pression given of being able 
to do what one sets out to 
do is good art, whether it be 


Springfield carbine that is the 
instrument to convey that 
impression. 

In the summer months 
much of the time of both 
officers and men is taken up 
with target practice. No 
body of soldiers in the world 
are so proficient as marksmen 
as are those of our army. 
There are two months of 
target practice, with an extra 
month of pistol practice for 
the cavalry. The Springfield carbine and 
rifle are used, and the firing is done at a 
bull’s-eye target at 200, 300, 500 and 600 
yards, and at 800 yards for sharp-shooters, 
and in addition there is what is called 
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skirmish firing. 
line of men start at a distance of 600 
yards from aline of silhouette figures in sets 
of three, representing a man lying down, 
kneeling and standing, each man having 
a set of these figures at which he fires. 
Five halts are made anywhere between 


In the skirmish firing a 


600 and 200 yards from the figures, at 
the discretion of the officer in com- 
mand. Each halt is for thirty seconds, 
and each man must fix his sight and 
fire two shots at each halt. The men 
then retreat from the 200-yards mark 
to the 600-yards mark, halting again 
five times and firing two shots at each 
halt. This teaches men to judge of 
distance and to think and to act 
quickly. ‘To become a sharpshooter, 
a man must make a total of 500 with 
the rifle or 450 with the carbine. He 
has twenty shots each at the bull’s- 
eye target, at 200, 300, 500, 600, and 
800 yards, with a possible total of 
500, and two skirmish runs with 
twenty shots each with a_ possible 
total of 200; so that to become a 
sharpshooter he must make 500 out 
of a possible 700 at the combined 
bull’s-eye target and skirmish firing. 
The newly-adopted rifle has not yet 
been distributed to the army. What 
these men will be able to do with the 
new gun, which is of smaller calibre, 
but which throws a ball two miles and 
a half and shoots 600 or 700 yards 
without any trajectory to speak of, 
leaving almost no safety-ground at 
that distance, it is hard to guess. 
The cost per man for ammunition, 
including entire course of practice 
and competitions, is six to seven dol- 
lars per man,——this being exclusive 
of the wear and breakage of the weapons, 
—making a total cost for the whole 
army of about $150,000 per annum. 
The American army is small, and it is 
easy to calculate that if with our econ- 
omical management of the army it costs 
thus much to make marksmen, the sum 
necessary to give an equal amount of 
target practice to the soldiers of Russia, 
Germany or France would be enormous. 
It is well within the limits of truth, there- 
fore, to affirm that the American army to- 
day is the finest body of marksmen in 
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the world. Indeed, for the kind of fight- 
ing they are called upon to do, it is nec- 
essary to any sort of success that they 
should be good marksmen. ‘The Indians, 
Mexican bandits and lawless characters 
of the West do not adopt the tactics 
either in defence or attack of a European 
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army, and to be able to judge distance 
accurately, to elevate the sight of the gun 
properly, and to fire quickly are essential 
to any warlike dealings with such enemies. 

During the administration of Mr. Proc- 
tor as Secretary of War, the army, at 
least in its own estimation, suffered con- 
siderably. Among other innovations, Mr. 
Proctor carried out the project of making 
soldiers of the Indians, — and_ since 
March, 1891, we have had Indians as 
soldiers. The law says that there shall 
be one Indian troop for every white 
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regiment of cavalry, and one Indian com- 
pany for every white regiment of infantry. 
These Indians make fairly good soldiers, 
but they are useless in case of war with 
the Indians of their own nation. No 
officer would dare charge upon Sioux 
enemies with Sioux troopers behind him, 
or against Apache enemies with Apache 
troopers behind him, for if he did, ex- 
perience has shown that he would fall 
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with more bullets in his back 
than in his breast. Strange 
to say, too, the Indians can- 
not shoot as well as the whites, 
At long range shooting they 
are greatly inferior ; and it is 
just this ability to kill at 500, 
600, and even 800 yards that 
has made the white soldier 
superior to the Indian. ‘The 
Indians were put into the 
army in order that the army 
might assist in civilizing 
them; and although this is 
good for the Indian, it is 
hardly fair to use our already 
sadly overworked little army 
as a kindergarten for its worst 
enemies. In case of another 
campaign against the Sioux, 
the Sioux in the army would 
return to their own people 
and aid them with the valu- 
able knowledge they have ac- 
quired of the methods, pre- 
cautions, and stratagems of 
the white soldiers. 

Of Troop L of the Sixth 
Cavalry, which is composed 
of Indians of the Sioux 
nation, there is little to be 
said that is not favorable. 
They are stationed at Fort 
Niobrara. They. are easily 
disciplined and make good 
cavalrymen, but the danger 
in the system lies in the fact 
that all they have learned 
may some day be put to ac- 
count in battle against their 
own teachers. 

Of the general character 
of the officers and men at 
these army posts it is danger- 
ous for the occasional visitor 
to speak, for it would be necessary to live 
some time with them to give a fair all-round 
analysis of character. That they are graci- 
ous and graceful hosts no one who has par- 
taken of their hospitality can deny. But 
a week’s intercourse with any body of 
men is not sufficient to make any but the 
superficial willing to attempt a categorical 
statement. The general verdict, however, 
among the officers themselves, candidly 
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given, is that the moral tone of the 
army was never so high as now. . ‘There 
has been some adverse criticism and some 
vehement comment by the fanatics anent 
the new arrangement which puts the 
“Canteen” under the control of the offi- 
cers in each post. The “Canteen,” be 
it said, is the military name for the store 
at each army post, where articles useful 
to the soldiers are sold, and where beer is 
also sold at specified hours of the day. 
‘The argument in favor of this system is 
that the profits now go to the soldiers 
themselves, and are distributed pro rata 
among the different company messes 
and used for the purchase of such ad- 
ditional delicacies for the table as the 
men may prefer. The profits of the 
Canteen at Fort Niobrara for the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1892, were $5,371.33, 
and this profit was used as indicated 
above, for the purchase of food. It 
would seem on the face of it, therefore, 
that this method accrued to the benefit 
of the men. ‘The chief reasonable ob- 
jection to the system is that it puts still 
another burden upon one or more of the 
officers at each post; but that the army 
2* . ~hole should profit by the sale of 
cer .> its own men is not, except in the 
eyes ot the acrid prohibitionist, an of- 
fense against good morals. Certainly 
this is preferable to the alternative of 
driving men into the lugubrious saloons 
of a frontier town. But no class of 
men, except perhaps the clergy, are 
so fortunate as army men, in that their 
defects are glaringly conspicuous, while 
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their virtues are much less often ap- 
parent. The greater part of the time 
they are cooped up in small army posts, 
most of them far away from civilized 
companionship and burdened with the 
monotonous duties of an almost bureau- 
cratic system of details in matters relat- 
ing to the conduct of the clerical affairs 
of their post. The patience, cheerful- 
ness and accuracy with which this work 
is done are unheralded, while the mis- 
chievous pranks of a young officer on 
leave, or the escapade of a man spending 
a night in one of these frontier towns. 
are related at length. That these men 
are bound at any momont to leave wife 
and children and all comforts behind and 
make of themselves targets for the treach- 
erous malice of the Indian, to camp for 
months at a time in the burning sand or 
in the snow of these great oceans of 
prairie, to live perhaps for days on bacon 
and hardtack, or to push along the trail 
of an escaping enemy at the rate of forty 
miles a day, and often more, over a coun- 
try that only mountain-sheep, wolves and 
Apaches can traverse with safety, -— all 
these dangers, discomforts and hardships 
are too often forgotten. 

We do not as a nation take much pride 
or interest in our army. In the West, 
where of late the army has done so much 
for the safety and progress of the people, 
they are neither financially or politically 
powerful enough to bring these services 
into public prominence; while in the 
East very little is known of the regular 
army, and such military enthusiasm as 
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exists is properly enough lavished upon 
the militia. But no nation acts wisely in 
putting all its emphasis upon the amiable 
virtues and little or none upon the heroic 
virtues. ‘There is more than ever need 
of the military Spartan, with his habits 
of trained obedience, his courage, and 
his physical endurance, in these days 
when the philanthropic Laodicean, with 
his theories and his cheque-book, plays 
such a prominent role. A nation does 
much to cultivate the feline and the fem- 
inine in its youth when it omits to keep 


them in mind of the fact that it often 
requires quite as valuable attributes of 
character to track down a treacherous 
and malicious savage as to pray over and 
convert a drunkard. The army has a 
moral as well as a physical status ; and 
were there no physical disturbance to put 
down by force, there are always the temp 
tations to an epicure luxury and a sloth 
ful selfishness to be guarded against by 
the examples of men whose profession is 
one requiring endurance and_ physical 
courage. 
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THE VILLAGE MEETING-HOUSE. 


By Frederic L. Hosmer. 


TILL stands the ancient meeting-house 
Upon the village green, 
And white above the circling trees 


The beltry tower is seen. 


Uncolored through the simple panes 
The common sunlight pours, 
No Gothic arches spring above 


The latched and painted doors. 


Their thresholds witness to the tread 
Of feet long since at rest 

In yonder field of moss-grown slates 
With Bible-texts impressed. 


No more at rise and set of sun 
Is heard the numbered toll 

That spoke to all the country round 
The passing of a soul: 


Yet still with every new-born week 
Across the meadows fair, 

And over all the upland farms 
Sounds the old call to prayer. 


I walked again the village street 
By absence made more dear; 

That summer Sunday held the bloom 
And fragrance of the year. 


I followed with the worshippers, 
The ancient house within; 


For me, with all I saw and heard 
Was mingled what had been. 


Far deeper than the sermon’s thought, 
Above the words of prayer, 

Sweeter than hymn and organ’s breath, 
My soul’s communion there! 


For memory had new-kindled love, 
And love had quickened faith; 
I lived that hour within a world 


That knew not change and death. 


In vain the pride of ritual art, 
The pomps of worship, vain; 
The village meeting-house may shame 


The incense-breathing fane! 


The inward more than outward is, 
The soul than any shrine; 
Alone can living love and trust 


The altar make divine. 


Long may the ancient meeting-house 
Rise from the village green, 
And over all the country round 


Its belfried tower be seen: 


Still may the call to praise and prayer 


Be heard each Sunday morn, 
And bind in growing faith the past 
With ages yet unborn! 
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By Walter Blackburn Harte. 


LD MOTHER RIGBY 
was so well pleased with 
her scarecrow that she 
decided to let him take 
a pull or two at her 
pipe and send him into 
the world with a mouthful of “senti- 
ments,”’ to seek his fortune “among the 
other men of straw.” And so out into 
the world went Feathertop, and for a 
time he prospered (as those who enjoy 
the confidence of the devil are apt to 
do) ; and he would doubtless have con- 
tinued to prosper but for the sudden 
awakening of a spark of divine sympathy 
in his breast: a fact which, at the first 
glance, remembering the implication of 
the title of this paper, scarcely makes my 
point. But this is one of those subtle 
legal concessions that are made in court 

to show a catholic spirit, and surprise the 

Bench with the force and lucidity of one’s 

argument in contrast. Old Mother Rigby 

could easily handle a bundle of rags and 
straw invested by witchcraft with the 
semblance of a man, but the complexity 
and contradictory character of a man 
with a soul, was beyond her power; and 
there are many authors who are quite of 
her mind, and many critics who regard 
the introduction of the human into liter- 
ature as unpardonable —although they 
confess to an acquaintance with Shake- 
speare. But the Elizabethan writers had 
the advantage of writing for an age that 
was coarse-grained enough to enjoy grown 
up men and women, and the common 
emotions of grown up men and women, 
in its literature: possibly because science 
had not then taken complete charge of 
men’s passions, and so they found their 
natural presentation in poetry and the 
drama. ‘The plea that is oftenest set up 
for the maintenance of the Watteau style 
of literature is, that this age is not robust 
enough in taste to endure the truth; to 
which the answer should be that art is 
not formed upon the taste of the multi- 
tude, but the taste of the multitude is to 








be formed upon art, or left to wallow in 
its congenital miriness. This is an utterly 
specious argument. Its analogy is that 
because a child is not born with a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet, he can never read 
literature. A long course of sensational 
novels (the mastery of the alphabet hav- 
ing been accomplished) will not assist in 
the appreciation of Shakespeare. But a 
long course of Shakespeare will assist in 
the illumination of all literature and life. 
Every book that does not help in some 
measure to illuminate life, is in the exact 
proportion of obscuration a pernicious 
influence ; and to illuminate life, a writer 
cannot despise the materials of the 
great drama which the Creator has put 
to his hand. The man has lost his soul, 
not found it, who despises and withdraws 
from his fellows and the examination of 
the mystery of life. Feathertop was fin- 
ally exiled to the turnip field to act in 
the capacity for which he was originally 
intended; and there have been many 
writers who simply robbed the turnip 
patch for their human nature. Feather- 
tops have often flourished abundantly in 
works which have secured remembrance 
through the possession of qualities foreign 
to the Feathertop tribe — they have been 
preserved in sugar, asit were. But one can 
willingly forgive an author the perpetra- 
tion of a dozen dull narrative poems, or 
novels, for a few good lyrics, a little good 
philosophy, some pages of witty para- 
doxes, or some pictures of the times that 
make us forget the Feathertops of the 
fiction, as well as those around us, in a 
world that is new to us because it is that 
of yesterday. In the essay that mixes 
up reminiscences with fiction, and fiction 
with literature and gossip, for instance, 
one is willing to forgive almost everything 
for the setting, and the personal revela- 
tions. 

Mother Rigby is the prototype of a 
great many novelists, and, if one must 
confess it, and still hope for considera- 
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tion as a truly catholic spirit, the Feather- 
top of real life is an infinitely more inter- 
esting creature than the Feathertop of 
fiction; indeed the former introduced 
into literature will tax the ingenuity of the 
subtlest professor of psychology — the 
elements of the human “ straw”? man are 
socomplex. Qne touch of nature brought 
about the collapse of Hawthorne’s Fea- 
ertop, but his brethren in literature usu- 
ally do not develop any human charac- 
teristics whatever: their social position, 
however, is undisputed (the reading pub- 
lic, including housemaids and bell-boys, is 
very particular in this regard), their pol- 
itics are outside the range of reason, 
their morals are of the “correct” pat- 
tern (which usually means divorced alto- 
gether from true morality), and their 
outlines are sufficiently vague to accom- 
modate the social and moral proportions 
of the average orthodox tax payer and 
Christian man or woman. I think this 
gives a suggestion both of the fictitious 
population which I have in mind and of 
that class in the community which it 
entertains —a class which sometimes, in 
one’s choleric moments, when one’s mem- 
ory for compensations is short, seems to 
be almost equally as preposterous in this 
world of wonder and mystery. It is that 
class which cannot conceive of literature 
having higher purpose than that of af- 
fording mere amusement, although, with 
the contradictoriness of human nature, it 
has a profound veneration for the minis- 
terial office, which, as a moral agency, 
can never be compared with literature. 
Whose sermons, except Christ’s, will live 
as long and reach as many minds as 
Shakespeare’s plays have lived and won 
already? If the art of Shakespeare is only 
to be regarded as an amusement, what is 
one to think of the office of the mere 
bishop? The written word outlasts temples 
and pyramids, and cities and peoples, and 
we do not want the amusements of in- 
ferior natures cast in such an imperishable 
mould, even though, by the law of com- 
pensations, the rank luxuriance of each 
year’s growth of bastard literature usually 
relegates the crop immediately preceding 
it to obscurity and the trunk-maker. Its 
very prevalence insures its destruction, 
just as the multitude of newspapers is the 


reason that in most houses you cannot 
find a newspaper twenty-four hours old 
in a whole state of preservation. ‘The 
air on mountain tops is not changed to 
suit the lungs of those who adventure 
there, and the greatest literature is the 
peak of human thought. The doctrine 
of the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, may be advanced, indeed often is 
advanced, for the dilution of thought, 
but one might as well try to hold the 
lightning in check as to ask thinkers to 
conform to the standard of the thought- 
less. The writer is but the clerk of a 
higher power, and the same law which 
governs the lightning governs thought. 
And to secure due performance in the 
agent, Nature deprives him of the power 
of facile adaptation to existing demands 
and conditions, and supplements necessity 
with the tenacity of despair. If every 
poet and philosopher, who has lived in 
semi-starvation all his life, could at fifty 
(when penury begins to oppress the body 
as it does not in the enthusiasm of early 
manhood), have obtained a comfortable 
livelihood at some other employment, in 
most cases we should not now possess 
their completed poetry or philosophy. 
For the most practical of all employ- 
ments, Nature selects those whom the 
world considers unpractical, and so that 
she may not after all be cheated by their 
instincts, she gives them such a measure 
of moral vision, that so-called practical 
things seem to them either insignificant 
or portentously impossible — for in the 
making of man, Nature is lavish of para- 
dox. Thus, a genius clinging to his nar- 
row plank, tempest-tossed in the sea of 
life, rising and falling under the lowering 
sky of fortune, finds himself surrounded 
by men floating by in what seem golden 
argosies in a sunlit calm, and he would 
change places with them; but the deep 
sea is between them and they do not heed 
him, and so he clings to his plank, and 
tossed again to the crest of the wave, he 
looks down upon a black and troubled 
sea upon which no argosies ride, but 
from which come the cries that have 
rung in his ears since boyhood. 

This does not mean that all the joy and 
color should be abolished from literature, 
and blackboard sociology or photography 
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substituted for them, but that the affording 
of amusement should be subservient to the 
affording of the higher pleasures, which 
are indissolubly bound up with the high- 
est morality. The desire for mere amuse- 
ment is disease, and is incompatible with 
any real appreciation of literature, and 
its gratification is impossible to the writer 
of literature. It is this public itch which 
has robbed genius only too often of the 
sun in the heavens, and made the inven- 
tion of printing one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to real education. The only sat- 
isfying pleasures involve a moral element, 
and that pleasure only is communicable 
which is felt. As some one has well said, 
“There are no real pleasures without real 
needs.”” Amusement is the dissolute half- 
sister of Pleasure; but the discerning 
know that to assiduously court the one 
leads but to the troughs of the lost, and 
to seek the other means to come into 
one’s inheritance and go through life with 
seeing eyes. The literature intended 
simply to amuse is a spiritual incongruity ; 
it is the murdering of thought. And if 
it is a capital offence to murder a man, 
how infinitely more heinous is it to stifle 
thought which might lead a thousand men 
to find their souls? ‘There is little doubt 
that it is sometimes more criminal to 
suppress a book than to murder a single 
individual, whose characteristics may ac- 
tually lend some color to the hideous 
theory of “total depravity.” A great 
thinker had better leave his family unpro- 
vided for, and be true to himself, than 
listen to the cry of the market-place that 
bids him worship its gods instead of giv- 
ing ten isolated thinkers his true and 
spontaneous thought. ‘The eternal music 
of the sea and the woods is not the music 
to jig by, and the man who has ears for it 
and takes heed of the mob and jigs, 
murders his soul for bed and board. 
Literature need not be either doleful or 
impossible to be healthy ; and mere crude 
health is not sufficient to make thought 
literature. But one of the most dreary 
things in the world, to people of healthy 
imaginations, is the so-called literature 
which does not touch their imaginations 
and sympathies, because it is wholly de- 
tached from the natural. It is a healthy 
instinct which impels men to smother 
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horrible deformities at birth. The art of 
caricature proper is essentially moral in 
its inferential teaching ; and we can only 
enjoy the grotesque through its play upon 
the normal. These do not falsify; they 
but throw the true and the beautiful into 
strong contrast. The introduction of 
truth in literature abolishes nothing that is 
beautiful, helpful and vital. But the exclu- 
sion of truth is a movement wholly ad- 
ventitious in its character, is born of ex- 
trinsic necessities foreign to the artist’s 
real impulses, and it involves the exclu- 
sion of all that is beautiful and vital, and 
reduces literature to the artificiality of 
confectionery. The wedding-cake is not 
the symbol of marriage and home, and a 
literature that travesties the moral integri- 
ty that underlies all conventional life, is a 
political instrument, but it is not literature. 
This is the leprosy that has entered the very 
vitals of the greater part of contemporary 
English literature, and has even tainted 
the work of some of the best minds 
in England. With eyes to see, the Eng- 
lish writers have not dealt with life with 
the imperial independence of their genius ; 
they have not truly expressed their indi- 
vidual impressions, but have allowed the 
conventional governmental opinions to 
color their pictures. ‘They have thrown 
philosophy overboard, and have produced 
literature that would receive a majority 
vote of commendation in the House of 
Lords. ‘Thackeray startled the English 
world by robbing the nobility of its tradi- 
tionary virtues of inherited principle, 
courage, pride, etc.; but he could not 
quite bring himself to believe that there 
was not some divine potency in a rent- 
roll which was entirely lacking about an 
income derived from the selling of wine 
or bread or clothes. 

The Titanic babes of literature — in- 
fantile and Titanic at once in their strange 
discomfiture in the face of troubles so 
clearly illusory, contrasted with their super- 
human welding of apparently overwhelm- 
ing circumstances — are intended to be 
broadly complimentary to the admirable 
qualities of dulness. As a matter of fact, 
in spite of the instinctive hypocrisy and 
self-flattery of the race, only the weakest 
minds are contented with such crude 
coloring; and hence, in a degree, the 








widespread contempt of, or condescen- 
sion toward, literature (especially fiction) 
in the minds of the “ practical”’ is account- 
ed for by an unfortunate acquaintance with 
such vaporous literature, in the intervals 
of a constant and intimate acquaintance 
with all sorts and conditions of men, re- 
vealing life in the quick. The generality 
of men, although not much given to re- 
flection upon life, in the school of exper- 
ience acquire by a sort of divination a 
surer test of literature than that afforded 
either by comparative criticism or the 
study of systematized philosophy, and 
they know that the books are few that af- 
ford a glimpse of the mystery in the 
world. Hence the distrust which finds a 
crude expression among the ignorant in 
one of their congenital beliefs, that 
*‘books are made up of lies,’ while the 
theatre, which appeals more directly to the 
senses, has only got to adopt real horses 
and locomotives to be “true.” Literate 
and illiterate do not realize it often, and 
when they do, only vaguely in the crises 
of life, but in the whirl of the world they 
are dimly conscious of an ever present 
element of grandeur and tragedy that is 
but rarely even suggested in literature. 
But withal, one must admit the extraor- 
dinary potency of bad portraits (that 
seem to flatter through the elimination of 
the human), over the minds of men, who 
look upon life without that imagination, 
which alone reveals man as well as nature 
truly. It is indeed ludicrous, and some- 
what pathetic too, that so many thousands 
of good honest folk accept the libels 
made upon them with such cheerfulness, 
and with such an entire ignorance of the 
complexity of their own being, as to ac- 
tually endeavor sometimes to imitate in 
conduct and character the poor paste- 
board silhouettes of themselves — the 
miserable changelings of fancy, that have 
perhaps already almost broken the hearts 
of their creators, whose vision exceeded 
the cunning of their pens. Emerson says: 
“The soul is superior to its knowledge ; 
wiser than any of its works. The great 
poet makes us feel our own wealth, and 
then we think less of his compositions. 
Shakespeare carries us to such a lofty 
strain of intelligent activity, as to suggest 
a wealth which beggars his own.” Thus 
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the great writers teach us to turn our 
curiosity into self-knowledge, and to dis- 
cover that beauty in life which we have 
sought, mistrusting our imaginations, and 
failed to find, elsewhere, whilst they have 
carried discovery in our common lives to 
the point where perception passed beyond 
expression. 

We have not got a tithe of the beauty 
that has thrilled the hearts and minds 
of the poets, for there are no true equiva- 
lents in language for heart throbs. The 
inadequacy of words has been the ex- 
quisite torture of the greatest imagina- 
tions. The greatest writers have not 
made men wonder at their skill in creating 
a fictitious world, or even in depicting 
life, but they have made men suddenly 
awake, lay down the book and say, “ How 
wonderful is life ; what a mysterious being 
Zam!” There is no surprise, no strange- 
ness; all is in complete relevance with 
every life, bare of extrinsic circumstances, 
and every man in a flash naturally redeems 
his inheritance. This is the art that 
lives; not the art that makes men say: 
“How extraordinary! What next?” 
Thus the Bible and Shakespeare are 
found in most homes where other books 
are regarded as an extravagance or a sin. 
One of the most original and suggestive 
thinkers I have ever had the good fortune 
to know was so straitened in circum- 
stances that his whole library consisted of 
a Bible and a Shakespeare. But then he 
was not contained in his library. 

It is perfectly true that some of the 
mechanical monstrosities to which I have 
referred under the generic term of Fea- 
thertops, are introduced to us in a setting 
of consummate literary art; but in the 
sister arts we do not so much consider 
the marble or the frame, or the fineness 
of the colors, as the complete work — 
the harmony of details in true propor- 
tion. One can magnify like Michael An- 
gelo, and still keep within the limits of 
truth, indeed lend emphasis to truth; 
but art is only art through its power of 
suggestion, of awakening certain emo- 
tions and instincts, and so it must find its 
source in nature. A Madonna with a 


Japanese doll in her arms is incongruous, 
and leaves untouched the sentiment of 
reverence for womanhood and the love 
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of motherhood, however beautiful the 
Madonna or perfect the doll. This isa 
violent parallel perhaps, but caricature is 
sometimes the only medium which prop- 
erly reveals caricature. A setting of human 
conditions about lay figures, or the invest- 
ing of human creatures with unrecogniza- 
ble emotions, is just as incongruous, and no 
excellence in the literary treatment of the 
background can entirely redeem the whole 
from the charge of caricature. ‘The fig- 
ures in the foreground must satisfy before 
one can consider the atmosphere. The 
latter is necessary, of course, but in the 
whole picture is merely accessory. For 
instance, we grant the realism of Byron’s 
Manfred without thinking of the impos- 
sible background. ‘To set up certain lit- 
erary lay figures as the standards of com- 
parison for the delineation of men and 
women in art, because the treatment of 
the subordinate details shows the touch 
of genius is as ridiculous as to believe in 
the mental and moral qualities attributed 
by social courtesy to a negative man, on 
account of the splendor of the appoint- 
ments in his house: which, by the way, 
is precisely the procedure of one half the 
world. Christianity never abolished idol- 
atry in any corner of the world. 

In the criticism of literature, and in lit- 
erature itself, idolatry has been almost as 
rampant as in politics and society and 
religion, and the cause is that literature 
by a logical necessity must go to life for 
its material, but it has been so often pér- 
verted from its true purpose as not to be 
a reflection of life, but a reflection of 
reigning social and political prejudices. 
This element once established makes lit- 
erature not a light for the future but a 
bundle of reminiscences and retrospec- 
tions. Entertaining literature may be re- 
trospective ; great literature must be in- 
trospective, and true to the atmosphere of 
its time, independent of all fashions and 
polities. The English veneration for the 
trappings of wealth, has compelled all 
but the very greatest English writers, to 
look out upon life through a well-filled 
butler’s pantry ; and in modern English 
imaginative literature, under the mask of 
idealism and romanticism, we can find 
little but political tracts setting forth the 
divinity of precedents. Its teachings are, 


mainly, that those who eat off silver plate 
are the elect of God, and to these only 
is the grandeur of life revealed. And 
yet there is the strongest temptation for 
every man to tell the truth when alone 
with ink and paper, for in the exaltation of 
thought the gospel of expediency loses its 
force —a fact which shows to what an ex- 
tent tradition in England has supplanted 
instinct. In England men are content to 
remain “ in that station of life in which it 
has pleased God to call them ’’—that is the 
British formula, imbibed with the mother’s 
milk ; and this is not so dreadful, for am- 
bition is a cheat, and Fate has always a 
card up her sleeve; but they are also 
content with the ideals of life supplied 
for their station by those whom “God 
has pleased to call’? to a higher. Pre- 
destination is in the unwritten British 
constitution ; and, as Emerson points out, 
the English church thanks God for health 
and wealth, and little else. 

Everything has its genesis, and it may 
be supposed that smugness as a distinct 
literary virtue and excellence in Great 
Britain is traceable in some way to the 
accession to the throne of His Royal 
Highness Prince William of Orange, who 
was the personification of this virtue — 
an invention of the devil. Smugness was 
certainly not a trait of the Elizabethan 
age ; and with all the narrowness of the 
Puritan spirit, the Puritan literature was 
too sincere to be characterized as smug ; 
and after the Restoration the poets and 
dramatists, abandoned as they may have 
been, could not stomach this one horri- 
ble, nasty virtue. It came in with the 
smuggest royal personage in English his- 
tory, in a time of national discontent, 
insecurity and reaction, and it quickly 
permeated English society, — since soci- 
ety in England naturally takes its hue 
from the court; and English literature, 
as a whole, has always been a reflection 
of aristocratic and plutocratic power, in 
spite of the fact that Grub street has re- 
ceived but scant courtesies either from 
St. James’s or Lombard street. Smug- 
ness gained ascendancy in English litera- 
ture in the days of Queen Anne, and it 
has persisted unto this day. Of course 
there have been those who were recalci- 
trant to the dominant power, but there is 
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in the bulk of the English literature of 
the 18th and roth centuries this brutal 
element, forbidding our entire sympathy, 
and forcing us to qualify our admiration 
with a considerable admixture of moral 
alloy, even in the reading of works of 
genius. 

To define this corrupting quality by 
a careful analysis would be too tedi- 
ous, for it would involve a considera- 
tion of the entire political and social sys- 
tem of Great Britain ; but it is sufficiently 
indicated by contrasting the art of Shake- 
speare with that of a writer of dramas in 
narrative form, who is usually esteemed 
in England the master of his class. 
Shakespeare’s kings and queens, nobles, 
merchants and servants are always men 
and women, and their rank is shown to 
be a purely adventitious circumstance, 
capable perhaps of coloring their man- 
ners somewhat, as fine or mean clothes 
always will dominate the imaginations of 
the masses in the most democratic of 
communities, but incapable of magnify- 
ing or lessening their souls. And this, 
too, although Shakespeare lived in an age 
before the people had obtained enough 
political significance to give any color to 
literature, and although Shakespeare’s 
mind was naturally attracted to the de- 
picting of the class which represented the 
highest intellectual and moral power : a fact 
evidenced by his rule of taking nobles 
for his central figures in all his dramas. 
But he was too great a poet and philoso- 
pher ever to degrade men because their 
social station forbade them to wear ruf- 
fles. His princes are men and no more, 
and his porters and clowns are men also. 
He never made his human nature fit the 
cut of men’s garments. Walter Scott, 
on the other hand, rarely saw little more 
than the badges men wore. He tailored 
not only for men’s social conditions, but 
he tailored for their souls. He was a 
skilled tailor. He sometimes gave us, too, 
some fine descriptions of interiors, social 
conditions, scenery etc.; but he seldom 
forgot his dinner engagements with Lord 
This and Lord That so completely as to 
give us men and throw his badges over- 
board, or even to mix them up and 
take them out of his chest without con- 
sulting the Peerage List and other such 
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literature. He was afraid to trust Nature 
without documentary evidence. To have 
done this would have been to merge the 
Tory gentleman in the novelist, and 
Walter Scott never took the novelist so 
seriously as that. He painted large can- 
vasses and he showed genius in his hand- 
ling of them, but his art is spectacular — 
the art of the costumier and not that of the 
poet; an art, which, of necessity, de- 
mands philosophy. ‘The majority of the 
figures in the long Walter Scott gallery are 
seldom more than well preserved speci- 
mens of stuffed armor and court clothes 
of different periods, not men of any pe- 
riod or station in life. The Waverley 
novels, as a whole, show more than any- 
thing else the extreme danger of observ- 
ing human life through a very small the- 
ory of the proper constitution of human 
society. These novels give us as much 
true insight into the inner human life of 
this aristocracy (which inner life can 
alone make the study of aristocracy more 
interesting than the show room of a the- 
atrical costumier) as does Debrett’s list 
of names and dates. We can never get 
these dolls into a corner and make them 
confess that their stars and garters can be 
bought by the gross, and that their cooks 
and scullions may possibly be nobler than 
they. They live and die by clockwork. 
No, although it is inviting the stake and 
fagots, Walter Scott was not the compeer 
of Fielding, George Eliot, Thackeray, 
Balzac, Dickens, George Meredith or 
Zola. He was inventive, and had a quick 
apprehension of the melodramatic, but 
he lacked the true imagination, and he 
was too good a Tory to be a philosopher ; 
and a novelist without philosophy paints 
life in the dark. He may produce com- 
positions that are not without interest, 
but he cannot picture life. The attitude 
of Scott is the attitude of the majority of 
English novelists, and it is an attitude 
that almost wholly invalidates their work. 
There is a condescension, not always for- 
mally expressed, but insistent neverthe- 
less, to all those who do not belong to 
the divinely dowered class, which spends 
life in amusing itself. The men of af- 


fairs, the lawyers, the merchants, the sai- 
lors and fishermen, the woodsmen and 
builders, the weavers and tillers may be 
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good creatures in their way, but they are 
only sent into the world to serve as a 
background to those who do God’s work 
of amusing themselves — dining, wining, 
dressing, gaming, hunting game and hunt- 
ing women ;— their lives are wholly de- 
void of grandeur, of tragedy, comedy, 
mystery. Only the ennobled can be no- 
ble; the lowly are de facto ignoble. 
Labels suffice to describe them. These 
English writers have learned but little 
from Shakespeare: it is part of their 
religion, their loyalty to everything Brit- 
ish, to learn nothing from the literature 
of any other nation; and so at this latter 
end of the nineteenth century it is not 
from England we expect any new and sig- 
nificant literature, but from France, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Italy, and the Scandinavian 
countries ; and occasionally from English 
exiles, who, in other lands, have managed 
to absorb some foreign ideas, and with a 
finer perception, added to their latent 
rectitude of mind, have contrived to rid 
themselves of their native smugness. 
James Russell Lowell, referring to the 
Transcendental movement in New Eng- 
land, and the return to Nature by the so- 
called apostles of the Newness (who still 
get pretty freely condemned in many 
quarters), says: 

“Tt was simply a struggle for fresh air, in which, 
if the windows could not be opened, there was 
danger that panes would be broken, though paint- 
ed with images of saints and martyrs. Light, 
colored by these reverend effigies, was none the 
more respirable for being picturesque. There is 
only one thing better than tradition, and that is 
the original and elemental life out of which all 
tradition takes rise.” 

Only the finest spirits can escape tradi- 
tion, and yet keep hold of the good it 
has conserved. But few who steep their 
minds in tradition ever realize that those 
who do not live vitally in the present rob 
posterity and subtract from the dignity of 
the traditions of mankind. Many, in 
their impatience to clamber to the moun- 
tain-top to see the sun rise for themselves, 
are apt to declare that it never rose in 
the ages agone; and in this they are as 
ridiculous as those admirably orthodox 
persons who scale no heights, but keep 
their shutters closed, and declared that 
the sun ceased to shine two thousand 
years since. It perhaps never occurs to 


these purblind folk that they are not so 
much expressing their contempt of their 
kind as of their Creator. Only too many 
catch the wind of tradition, but having 
no spiritual sight for the old, old and ever 
new mystery of to-day, they bring unspir- 
itual eyes to the argosies and their car- 
goes which it has brought down from the 
dim past. ‘Tradition is but a trade wind 
to them, and they are merely literary 
brokers, quoting what will sell their 
“goods.” All great geniuses are experi- 
menters. Every conserving force in the 
world seems to have been exaggerated in 
order to effect its purpose. Men are apt 
to try to find their way to Heaven with 
the aid of chance linkboys, unless the 
stars are big enough. ‘The appetites and 
passions are out of all proportion to phy- 
sical needs; spiritual fear is out of all 
proportion to spiritual restraint and grace ; 
but excess alone insures perpetuity and 
enforces growth. There is little economy 
in Nature, but then there is no waste, for 
it is only through waste that Nature se- 
cures the economy of properly distributed 
growth, and continual renovation. ‘The 
violets and the lilies do not blush and re- 
fuse to unclose because there were violets 
and lilies as beautiful eons upon eons 
ago ; and why should men’s minds refuse 
to freely open to the wonders around 
them because about two thousand years 
ago other men wrapt in the same mystery 
wondered and died wondering? ‘The 
poet must worship, for all true poetry is 
religion; and that man is no poet who 
needs some other man’s description of 
the sea, the mountains and the woods, 
when he is in their very presence. Every 
great poetic mind locks and bars the door 
against all the song and culture of the 
past when entertaining one of those rare 
visitants from the eternal intelligence. 
The sun shines to ripen blackberries ; and 
so tradition glares in an exaggerated way, 
trying to put out the light of to-day, to 
vitalize for us the thought of yesterday ; 
and it is well, for thought breeds thought ; 
although it must be said, that the thought 
of yesterday will surely be repeated in 
some form or other to-morrow. It is un- 
fortunate that men should allow tradition 
to blow them off their intellectual legs 
out of the present, which alone is theirs 
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for verifications. I ama poor sceptic if 
I am content to read of the loves of gods 
and men and do not seek to love. But 
there is this compensating thought, that, 
since Nature works in cycles, the results 
to the antiquarians may not be so dread- 
ful intellectually, because from the past 
they really get much of the stimulus they 
could get by actually living in their own 
time and neighborhood; although the 
man who merely has another’s word for 
it, that the lark is soaring with its song in 
the heavens can scarcely be expected to 
thrill as did the man who listened to the 
song. On the other hand, the men who 
are caught and held in the rapid vortex 
of their own day if they look upon life 
with seeing eyes, really lose little of the 
thought and knowledge of the past, for 
the human intellect is like a clock — it 
keeps telling the time! In the fields, in 
the woods, at the seashore, and in the 
streets, with their music, the epitome of 
all philosophy and all poetry, we can all 
escape tradition, and with chastened 
spirits listen and become poets; for here 
is the mystic key that picks the lock of 
all knowledge, and with hearts and minds 
in attune, we can steep ourselves in the 
mystery and become as_ philosophically 
ignorant as our insight and education will 
admit. 
* All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens.” 
The complaint of mediocrity is that 
there is nothing left to write about, and 
yet the English novelists who have dealt 
with life can almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The artist who dis- 
cards all the “ properties” of fiction, and 
gives us an incident or series of incidents 
in the lives of two or three people in one 
of the ordinary walks of life, without 
setting forth with any problem to be 
solved, or theorem to be demonstrated, 
at once produces the truest art in the 
most dramatic form. He is immediately 
hailed as the one original and imaginative 
mind among the thousands of plastic im- 
itative minds. He catches life in the 
quick, while others simply combine old 
materials in a vain attempt to surprise 
with the bizarre. But the really great 
artist writes as if no art ever existed be- 
fore his own, and if his work seems fan- 
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tastic to us, it is not because he does not 
go to Nature, but because his imagination 
receives impressions to which we are 
blind and deaf. After him come a thou- 
sand writers who admire, but see nothing 
in life for themselves, and then they set 
to work making dolls out of the small 
clothes of the giant, form a “school,” 
and declare that all who refuse to conform 
are leagued to degrade art. ‘The fact is, 
in art, that when twelve men are agreed 
upon a certain point of view, one is a 
creator, whose imaginatlon is colored by 
multiplex forces that even he can not 
wholly comprehend, since men’s minds 
are often at war with the spirit; and the 
other eleven are leagued together in 
awful authority because they are merely 
imitators and lack imagination. Leagues 
in art disseminate more error than truth, 
for those who see life truly can proclaim 
no verdicts. Great artists may start 
schools, of art, and they may sometimes 
be betrayed into the making of formulas, 
but they can never belong to any school, 
or accept any formulas, not even their 
own. The flesh is weak, and great artists 
have availed themselves of the many op- 
portunities provided by those who love 
to gape in accord, to strut up and down, 
and declare the true tenets, but they are 
_not to be found among their own disciples. 
As John Wilkes said to his sovereign, when 
the latter rallied him upon his former 
radical professions, “Ah, but I was never 
a Wilkeite!” All “schools” of art 
formed upon certain views and tenden- 
cies of particular writers are false to the 
whole of reality, for they reduce certain 
angles of vision to formulas, and so make 
the part greater than the whole. .They 
sometimes perform the service of attract- 
ing attention to certain aspects of life, 
which otherwise would receive scant 
notice ; but the good they may effect is 
largely overbalanced by the fact that they 
more frequently develop intellectual and 
moral squints. The ‘ schools” usually 
prey upon each other, but the true lover 
of art would not see any one of them 
gobble up the other, for their multiplicity 
insures the permanence of art. The 


complete domination of any one of them 
would be fatally stifling to great creative 
As a veteran of the sister art of 


minds. 
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painting once remarked in answer to an 
inquiry as to whether the more mere- 
tricious features of the Pre-Raphaelite 
School would have an injurious effect 
upon the art students who were crowding 
a certain art gallery, “Oh, no; the more 
‘schools’ they see the better. When we 
get an art student hopelessly muddled, 
then we begin to have some hope for 
him !” 

One cannot make a plea for the admis- 
sion of the common and human in liter- 
ature, and at the same time deny the 
legitimacy of the fantastic, for that would 
be tantamount to interdicting the treat- 
ment of life in literature. We cannot in 
our sober senses declare war against fancy, 
for fancy is fact robbed of its specious 
trappings. The highest flights of imag- 
ination are rooted in the divine in human 
life—in a word, fact. The “ Ancient 
Mariner” with its gruesomeness is this 
side of the veil, and the horrors of Dan- 
te’s heli are in strict relation to the phy- 
sical and mental miseries and bankrupt- 
cies and moral squalor of the world. 
“The Scarlet Letter” is the work of a 
man who was intimately acquainted with 
the realities of life. The burning letter 
in Arthur Dimmesdale’s bosom was a 
poetic symbol of a reality. It is the 
basis of reality alone, subjective truth, 
we contend for, not the facts of invento- 
ries and costume. But we must not make 
the fantastic the standard of all art, be- 
cause that would impugn the beauty of 
simplicity, and deny the legitimacy of 
another large side of life. The highest 
beauty and truth is only attained by the 
art that is subjective, and thus the great- 
est poets and seers have always been 
more or less misunderstood by the 
masses, who demand an art of mere sen- 
sation: for by this standard every great 
poet is a realist. Hence, too, the mis- 
conceptions of critics, who lay down strict 
lines of demarcation between what they 
are pleased to call the art of imagination 
and the art of reality, and then wage 
fierce paper battles to extend their boun- 
daries—and so _ incidentally provide 
themselves with a means of livelihood. 
The confusion usually arises from a lack 
of comprehension of the true nature and 
e1ements of reality. Every enduring work 
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of art, every romance and allegory, pos- 
sesses this element of illuminated fact. 
It is not that which is outside of human 
experience, but that which is rarely de- 
tected in life, which constitutes the rare 
charm of all imaginative literature. As 
Lowell has put it in one of his essays: 
“The divine faculty is to see what every- 
body can look at.’”” There is apparently 
something like a concensus of opinion 
upon this particular generalization. Em- 
erson has expressed the same thought in 
more than one place in his works, and it 
has received confirmation in the writings 
of Augustus William Schlegel, Longfellow, 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, 
Walt Whitman and others. In_ his 
“‘ Moosehead Journal’ Lowell has a para- 
graph which I select, because it ought 
to reconcile all the “schools” (whether 
it was ever intended to or not), for it 
expresses the prime requirement of the 
true artist, let him call himself “ realist,”’ 
“romanticist,’” or anything else he 
chooses : 


“Tt has passed into a scornful proverb that.it 
needs good optics to see what is not to be seen; 
and yet I should be inclined to say that the first 
essential of a good traveller [and of a good 
writer] was to be gifted with eyesight of pre- 
cisely that kind. All his senses should be as deli- 
cate as eyes; and above all, he should be able to 
see with the fine eye of imagination, compared 
with which all the other organs with which the 
mind grasps and the memory holds are as clumsy 
as thumbs.” 


The man who only sees externals, sees 
scarcely anything. We find this exem- 
plified by the thousands of books of 
travel, which are written after a few months 
mostly spent in catching trains and boats 
and in the inspection of public buildings, 
when all the world is on the offensive and 
holds one at arm’s length. To state the 
case paradoxically, the only way in which 
one can travel and see anything, is to 
settle down and learn the secrets con- 
tained within the radius of a square mile. 
Thoreau, as I am reminded, puts this 
much more suggestively, when he says, 
“T would fain travel by a foot-path round 
the world.” The man who cannot see 
clear through rags or broadcloth, and find 
the Man contained within, ought to be 
kept away from pens and ink and paper ; 
otherwise, he is a mischievous force in the 
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world. It is no more the office of litera- 
ture to add to our social fog, than it is 
the office of chemistry to create violent 
stenches for the sake of the stench and 
for no other purpose. The rarely beau- 
tiful in art is the common life transfused 
in the alchemy of beautiful thought ; and 
this is only possible to writers whose in- 
tellects are true to their imaginations, and 
whose hearts are good. No man without 
illusions has ever done anything great in 
art—anything that is as permanently 
true as the divine love in the world in 
every age. It is the living of life in the 
quick which compels expression, and 
makes that expression the work of gen- 
ius. The great artist is merciless in his 
observation, and merciless to his own 
responsive emotional life in consequence. 
As Emerson says, “In love, in art, in 
avarice, in politics, in labor, in games, 
we study to utter our painful secret. The 
man is only half himself; the other half 
is expression.” ‘The writer who has lost 
his illusions has lost his sight, and he lies 
most when he thinks he is telling the bru- 
tal truth. A creator must have Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, and especially Charity, 
which in the last analysis means a strong 
perception of Justice. The great poet 
sees the world with his own eyes, and he 
sees it rightly. He sees men in all walks 
of life pursuing shadows they call facts, 
and he strips them with merciless charity, 
and when there is health in them they 
recognize their own dreams and enter 
into new compacts with themselves. 
When they are confirmed in spiritual val- 
etudinarism they scoff and laugh, and, in 
trying to conceal it, proclaim the hope- 
lessness of their disease. The poet dis- 
covers in the common life realities, which 
the circles of thoughtless Philistinism — 
the comfortable beings who severely di- 
vide the whole of humanity into polite 
persons and ragamuffins — declare to be 
mere illusions. Emerson, Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Whitman, saw the 
world thus. It is only by throwing aside 
the illusions of the conventional world, 
the world of outward seeming and masks, 
that a poet can win what other men often 
call illusions, and enter upon his heritage 
of real life in a world of realities. It 
is a great day for any man when he 


gets to know a Man. It is only because 
so few of us ever live long enough 
to know ourselves that we so _ sel- 
dom know each other. If we actually 
knew men better, we should more often 
find ourselves strangers to hatred. But 
the illusions of the world obtain too 
much in our literature, criticism, and the 
drama, and so one of the gates of Para- 
dise is seldom more than just ajar. The 
majority of good Philistines, readers and 
critics alike, seek the phenomena they 
can only find in themselves in what they 
are possibly pleased to call “ the realm of 
pure imagination,” or in the old cloud- 
wrapt days of the gods. The true poet, 
struggling and striving in this actual world, 
instead of going through the subtle mental 
and emotional process ordinarily called 
‘losing one’s illusions,” finds his spiritual 
horizon broaden with his more intimate 
knowledge of real life, and in finding his 
natural utterance in poetry he does not 
discover any necessity to cut his acquaint- 
ances of the fields and highways, for 
an unsatisfactory acquaintance with the 
wooden gods of the mythologies. 
“To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.”’ 

If only some of our writers, who are 
ever in search of novelty in “ local color” 
and startling supersensual conditions, 
would only abandon their voyages to the 
Moon and those uncomfortable beings 
who in the transplanting from this world 
lose their humanness without obtaining a 
new semblance, and also without obtain- 
ing any equivalent qualities for those of 
which they are bereft, and deal with what, 
unfortunately, they regard as common- 
place, we should undoubtedly suffer less 
from the commonplace in our literature. 
The literature of the pantomime never 
excites any higher or deeper feeling than 
that of surprise, and is therefore not very 
satisfying ; and its lease of life is subject 
to the caprices of fashion. The poets 


who open the world to us and thrill us 
were not able to deliver their message in 
the murky, sawdusty arena of Arcadia. 
Some poets have been constrained by the 
literary fashion of their time to try to 
falsify the world with a rushlight ; but the 
greatest have always become so by open 
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THE COMMON AND HUMAN IN LITERATURE. 


contempt of both fashion and tradition— 
or through their lapses from the prevail- 
ing standard rather than through their 
successes. Shakespeare shifts his scene 
to Arcadia, and immediately God’s sun, 
that had scarcely ever penetrated there be- 
fore, breaks in, the gray mist is dissolved, 
and lo! the scene is familiar—we have 
always moved and lived in Arcadia, and 
wonder why we were stifled in it before. 
Shakespeare has made us forget it is Ar- 
cadia — he himself has forgotten it. This 
is not the Arcadia of Spenser and others. 
It is the everyday world in an unfamiliar 
guise. The usual inhabitants of Arcadia 
are wheeled off the scene the moment 
Shakespeare peoples it. These fantastic 
knights and ladies are sensible to human 
emotions, passions, love, and pity —they 
are men and women, wits and philosophers 
in motley. “The Faerie Queene” on 
the other hand, as a protracted study or 
entertainment, becomes very hard read- 
ing. 

True poetry does not make the real 
living present a suburb of some Arcadia, 
whose life is not derived from oxygen, but 
from the faint odor of old and respectable 
tomes. If it is not the poet’s mission to 
touch human hearts with the woes and 
joys of other hearts, then God deliver us 
from all poets whatsoever. Mystery is a 
perfectly legitimate factor in literature, 
for life is filled with mystery — it is the 
mystery of mysteries. The inner life, 
(and this is the real life) of the veriest 
clown cannot be explained by any philos- 
ophy. And since no writer has ever 
solved the problem of his own personali- 
ty — who feels certain of his conduct for 
a whole day, much less a period of years? 
— surely the study of mankind will not 
easily be exhausted. It savors of some- 
thing more than supererogation when an 
artist feels impelled to put colors into 
God’s rainbow ; and we may rest assured 
that men’s purposes and motives are suf- 
ficiently fantastic and complex to save 
our art from vulgarization. We are in 
no danger of being cramped through the 
paucity of our materials. 

There have been no heroic ages, but 
there have been heroes in every age, and 
not less in this age than in others. It 
has usually required considerably more 
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heroism to bear the burdens of ordinary 
civic life, in all countries and centuries, 
than to belong to the legions of fighting 
men. It demands more courage to live 
in misery than to die at the sword’s point. 
It is indeed possible to die more than 
once. QOne’s spiritual self may precede 
one’s body in death ten, twenty, thirty 
years, and one can thus live with one’s 
dead self, and in death hope and pray for 
dissolution. It is often nobler to live for 
others than to die forthem. The soldier 
who falls fighting at the head of a column is 
not nearly so brave as the laborer, who, 
working from dawn to sunset for a bare pit- 
tance, starves in a garret in a dark alley, 
while in the street at the end of the court 
there are shop windows filled with plenty, 
and perhaps with fripperies, whose pur- 
chasing power, by some strange and uni- 
versally diffused illusion, is such that it 
can compass souls —and yet he starves, 
mentally, morally, physically, and con- 
sents to live, because, perchance, God has 
placed other souls in his temporary keep- 
ing. It requires more high moral courage 
to be a poet or philosopher than a gen- 
eral. And as for physical courage, which 
has usually been regarded as the badge 
of heroism, no race has ever been dis- 
covered that lacked it in desperate 
moments ; and in the so-called “ heroic ” 
days the social conditions were such that 
more men were confronted with situations 
which demanded physical desperation 
than is usual nowadays. If gas and elec- 
tric lighting and the police system were 
abolished, we should have more rowdyism 
and fisticuffs in our streets, and so, I sup- 
pose, logically, more heroes. Physical 
courage is usually not the highest form 
of courage, if it deserves the name of 
courage at all; and it has usually been 
more of a mischief than a benefit in the 
world. It certainly possesses any value 
only when allied to moral courage. 
Cowardice — of the physical sort — as a 
matter of fact, is one of the greatest fac- 
tors in civilization; it is a wonderful 
lever of justice and progress, and is dis- 
tinctly a lovable, humanizing quality. It 
has, however, one decided drawback ; it 
contributes largely to the bolstering up 
of the iniquity of philanthropy, and so 
insures continual surety to the oppressor. 
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We are to ourselves what we chink our- 
selves to be; and this in reality we are 
but seldom. To others we are either 
mere shadows, or what their hasty im- 
pression is from some one angle of our 
character, or from some circumstance 
about which they build our character in 
conformity with their own prejudice — 
and this we are even less often. There- 
fore we constantly live a dual existence, 
and have multiform appearances. We 
credit ourselves with more virtues than 
we possess — sometimes exaggerating our 
shortcomings into virtues, and sometimes 
clinging with pertinacious fondness in 
imagination to vices we are not blessed 
or cursed with: and others credit us with 
vices, and virtues, too, with which we have 
no acquaintance. And then as our vir- 
tues themselves are indeterminate quali- 
ties, matters often of temperamental in- 
difference or moderation, or excess, we 
rarely recognize the true essence of health 
in us. We can recognize our special 
talents, but our virtues elude us. We are 
too apt to label ourselves with certain 
positive qualities, or with certain qualities 
positively, regardless of the fact that if 
these are not sometimes elastic, they are 
habits of constitution, and are not only 
not virtues positively, but are active 
agencies the opposites of virtues, and 
detrimental to the whole moral atmos- 
phere. Every man is a thousand men as 
he comes into contact with others; and 





TREATY WITH THE CZAR. 


the student of men, seeing himself in so 
many mirrors, is wise if he knows some- 
thing of himself, much less penetrates the 
mystery of the chameleon humanity about 
him. Asa matter of fact all knowledge 
of men begins, and largely consists in, a 
large measure, of real self-knowledge. 
«Know thyself’? means more than mere 
self culture, for men’s feelings and emo- 
tions are similar in character, if they do 
differ largely in degree. ‘This makes 
portraiture in fiction and poetry the most 
difficult, the most fascinating and the 
most satisfying, when well done, of all 
arts, for it has to give form to facts as 
elusive as the mystery of dawn and dark- 
ness, of love and hate, of birth and death. 
It may be said I have arrived at no 
conclusion, I have not proved realism to 
be right or romance wrong, or vice versa. 
I hope I have not, for this is the great 
folly of the different “ schools.” I admit 
the truth of every school, and the im- 
portance of their contributions to litera- 
ture; but I contend that every school is 
wrong because it distrusts the eyes of the 
individual, and would put experience and 
observation through a formula that changes 
its complexion and character. I have 
tried to make clear that the poets and 
novelists who deal with the common are 
more likely to escape the thralldom of 
any particular point of view, and are lim- 
ited in their materials only by their own 
power of perception and observation. 





TREATY 


WITH THE CZAR. 


By James Vila Blake. 


On necks of knouted women, ’tis base-born clatter 


U NUTTERABLE tyrant, whose legs stride their span 


That if thou heal thy realm, nobles that flatter 


Will rend thee then. 


Is’t so? 


Well, play the man! 


Thou shalt have friends: but now thy foes in clan 

Are groans, cries, curses, tears — whirlwinds that scatter. 
Tyrant by choice or cowardice — what matter? 

Shunned of all hearts that camp in freedom’s van ! 


What! Treaty with thee? 


To make the flood 


Of salt, clean seas, and these our shores no bounds 


To thy ill clutch? 


Away, in honor’s name ! — 


Lest our soil quake and speak, and young men’s blood 
That blushed so late on all our battle grounds 
For liberty, blush there once more for shame ! 
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INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL FEATURES ON 


NEW 


ENGLAND’S DEVELOPMENT. 


By 


HE connection of man with 
his environment has be- 
come familiar to us in 
recent years. Especially 
interesting has been ren- 
dered the effect of terri- 





Ys} 
4 torial configuration upon 
a nation or race, or on 


the development of a country. Various 
historians, Curtius among others, have 
dwelt upon the physical features of 
Greece. Italy, Egypt, the Euphrates- 
Tigris valley, are so many stock examples 
on which to enlarge. Green, in such 
cases as his treatment of the West-Saxon 
advance through the Andreds-Weald and 
beyond, has caused ‘“ The Making of 
England” to be more fascinating than 
most novels. Nor is the relation of man 
to nature in New England without inter- 
est to the ordinary reader. 

3ut when we come to consider New 
England as a unit, we are struck by the 
fact that its boundaries are in certain 
directions largely illusory. Eastward and 
southward the sea forms its limit; but 
westward nature has nowhere sharply 
drawn a line of demarcation, except in 
Lake Champlain. The traveller passes 
insensibly from southern Connecticut into 
southern New York; and farther north- 
ward, the Taconic range of hills and low 
mountains — one of whose summits, Bald 
Peak, rises near the frontiers of three 
states, — is not strongly enough accented 
to form a real physical limit. In many 
respects the Connecticut Valley is a more 
significant point of divergence than the 
Berkshire Hills and their prolongations. 
As far as various customs and phenomena 
are concerned, the native of the eastern 
coast finds himself at Northampton or in 
Litchfield County in a stranger land than 
does the denizen of the Connecticut Val- 
ley if he migrates to Westchester or 
Dutchess County, New York. 

Along the Canadian border northern 
Vermont merges into the province of 


Edmund K. Alden. 


Quebec. The irregular groups that ex- 
tend from the White Mountains to the 
north and northeast are continued into 
the Laurentian highlands. Nor are the 
rivers Saint John and Saint Croix of suf- 
ficient size and importance to constitute 
a natural frontier. The treaty-makers of 
1783 were in doubt as to the ridge which 
should delimit the frontiers northward 
from the headwaters of the Connecticut ; 
in fact the divide between the basins of 
the Saint Lawrence and Saint John is only 
six hundred to eight hundred feet in 
height.! And these disputes incidental 
to the vague boundaries were unsettled 
less than two generations ago, at an epoch 
when commissioners were still debating 
which of several streams was the River 
Saint Croix. 

Nevertheless, if any one section of the 
United States has been regarded as a 
whole, and has generally felt and acted 
as a whole, it has been undoubtedly New 
England. We have only to glance at 
such a salient fact as the general solidar- 
ity of the region in political and econom- 
ical history. That Burgoyne’s expedition 
would separate New England from the 
rest of the nascent Union; that New 
York’s refusal to ratify the Federal Con- 
stitution would cut the United States in 
two; that the Eastern States were in 
common injured by the Embargo and the 
war of 1812, and in common influenced 
by feelings of opposition to the war ; that 
the same States formed the final strong- 
hold of the Federalists, and had sectional 
interests in the tariff questions, all these 
are among the commonplaces of Amer- 
ican history. 

In a maritime region the obvious fact 
is its coast line. From Passamaquoddy 
Bay past the fjords of the Maine shore, 
to the western end of Long Island Sound, 
the New England coast is sufficiently in- 
dented to furnish natural harbors, if not 
in profusion, yet enough to early fix the 


1 J. D. Whitney, United States. 
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status of the district as a sea-faring and 
commercial community. From the con- 
junction of harbors at the estuaries with 
the abundant forests which line the great 
southern water-ways of Maine, one might 
have predicted the growth of ship-build- 
ing and lumber-exporting ports. Farther 
south the river and marine harbors are 
placed near enough together to ensure 
the early commercial supremacy of 
the region. Portsmouth, Newburyport, 
Gloucester, Salem, Marblehead, Boston, 
New Bedford, Newport, New London, 
New Haven, Bridgeport, some of them 
as ports in full decadence, are familiar 
instances. Southward from the neighbor- 
hood of Boston the character of the 
coast changes ; the rocky shore of north- 
ern Massachusetts gives place to the 
sandy stretches of the Old Colony, and 
good harbors are rarer. Mrs. Hemans 
sings of the “stern and rock-bound 
coast”’ of the Pilgrim landfall; but in 
truth there is not a rock of size from the 
vicinity of Cohasset southward for many 
miles, except the reddish mass of the 
brown Brant Rock. The Pilgrim Separ- 
atists landed in a region which could 
never develop into a great marine state. 
The Puritans of the Bay found their des- 
tinies marked out for them. 

No less interesting is the orography of 
this part of the country. The highlands 
are in the north and west ; in Maine they 
approach the coast! leaving no shore 
region proper. Farther south the eleva- 
tions are at a considerable distance in- 
land ; the groups of the White Hills, the 
ranges of the Green Mountains, the 
Hoosac and Taconic chains, recede to a 
distance of seventy-five or one hundred 
miles from the sea. ‘The intervening 
country is hilly and low, never a true 
plain. There are isolated heights, of no 
great elevation, like Monadnock, Wachu- 
sett, and on a less scale the Blue Hills of 
Milton. The Connecticut Valley is cut 
midway in its course by the low chain of 
Mounts Tom and Holyoke. 

The highest peaks do not touch the 
snow-line, nor except in the loftier sum- 
mits of the Presidential range and a few 
others do they ascend above the line of 
vegetation. Such as they are, they rise 


1 Touching it sometimes, as at Mt. Desert. 
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relatively to a considerable height above 
the surrounding valleys and plateaus, 
But the congeries of chains, imperfectly 
marked, and pierced by many passes, 
forms no real barrier. Says Professor 
Shaler: “ Every part of the Appalachians 
is open to the free movements of savage 
men”;? and again: “There are no 
natural strongholds’? [7. ¢., in the New 
England region]. 

The Canadian Indians penetrated again 
and again by the Crawford Notch and 
other passes into the very heart of New 
England. The obstacles encountered by 
Benedict Arnold in his celebrated march 
through the wilderness of Maine were 
great indeed, but not insurmountable, nor 
chiefly due to the mountain barrier. It 
can hardly be said that there is a high- 
land or mountaineer class in the North- 
eastern States; Vermont is perhaps the 
most purely upland State of the six, — 
and the physique of Vermonters may be 
possibly above the average of the rest. 
If the mountains do not sharply segre- 
gate New England, neither are they so 
arranged as to facilitate the growth of 
independent states. A river line divides 
New Hampshire from Vermont; but all 
the other inter-state boundaries are mainly 
arbitrary, and the development of politi- 
cal units such as colonies and states is 
due to accidents of settlement, like the 
foul weather which caught the Mayflower 
colonists, “prevented any accurate cal- 
culations of latitude and longitude,” 4 and 
drove them to Cape Cod. 

From the mountain we pass to the 
rivers, and we are immediately impressed 
with the paucity, not indeed of streams, 
but of interior channels of trade. The 
Connecticut to be sure divides the whole 
land, but it is navigable to Hartford only, 
and even to that point for small vessels 
alone. Maine possesses the best water- 
ways, and the Kennebec and Penobscot 
are important economical factors. But 
the Housatonic, with a length of one 
hundred and fifty miles, the Thames, 
Blackstone, Charles and Merrimac are 
for commercial purposes practically mz/, 
except for a few miles at their mouths. 
On the other hand, so abundant are the 

2 N. S. Shaler, ‘‘ Nature and Man in America,” p. 171. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Fiske, ‘‘ Beginnings of New England,” p. 81. 
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falls of these and various minor streams, 
that rich manufacturing power was ready 
for use. We can trace the course of an 
economically important river like the 
Merrimac by the chain of industrial towns 
on its banks, — Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, and Con- 
cord. Putting this feature with the coast- 
line, we may say that for New England’s 
two leading industries of commerce and 
manufactures, ample provision was made 
by nature. 

Except in Maine there is not a pro- 
fusion of lakes; nor are they of great 
size. The declivities of the ground are 
such that there was no opportunity for 
large bodies of stagnant water to collect 
and materially affect the climate. In no 
way are the New England lakes of great 
importance, strategically or economically. 
Lake Champlain, however, in part a New 
England lake, was one of the essential 
links in the line connecting the Hudson 
with the north. 

According to the general conception, 
the soil is not very fertile; the valley of 
the Connecticut is regarded as an excep- 
tion, and there are some other favored 
spots. Against this, which is probably 
the prevailing opinion, must be set that 
of Prof. Shaler; in his view, the glacial 
soils of the region gain in fertility by 
constant tillage, and the section has an 
agricultural future, not merely bright, but 
one of the most brilliant in the country. 
Whatever may be the soil conditions, the 
farmer has not been obliged to contend 
against certain curses of his vocation. 
The cyclone that devastates the farms of 
the far west is a rarity. Drought is un- 
common, and irrigation has none of the 
importance that it has in the Cordilleran 
Destructive inundations 


regions. are 
absent. Such phenomena as earthquakes 


are almost unknown. ‘The products are, 
and must be, those of the temperate zone. 
Rye prospers better than wheat. The 
ordinary cereals and vegetables, certain 
kinds of the hardy fruits, flourish, but 
not to a remarkable degree. Nature 
clothed the hills, mountains, and lowlands 
with wellnigh unbroken forests, and they 
have contributed greatly to the wealth of 
the section. 

On the interesting subject of the effects 


of climate we can barely touch. The 
harsh, raw winds from the sea, rendering 
so large a part of March, April and May 
a time of terror, and the fluctuations of 
temperature, have combined to give a 
bad name to New England’s climate. 
Such as it is, it has not apparently 
changed since the settlement by Euro- 
peans.! Consumption figures high in 
the list of scourges of the northeastern 
States, and is very probably a commen- 
tary on the rapid changes such as occur 
in and near Boston, where “the mercury 
has been known to range through forty- 
five degrees within twenty-four hours.”’ * 
What has been the climatal effect on the 
so-called New England type? As popular- 
ly conceived, the “typical” New Eng- 
lander is rather tall, slender, angular, 
of nervous temperament, cool withal, and 
self contained; in an exaggerated form 
he is a familiar object in almost every 
village, a counterfeit of the Uncle Sam 
or Brother Jonathan of romance. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the 
phrases “ New England type,” “ Mary- 
land type,” ‘ Western type,” are not 
after all largely a delusion and a snare. 
In any case, more data must be collected 
before we can arrive at any approximate 
guess of cause and effect. The distinc- 
tions may be real. Dr. Holmes humor- 
ously ascribes the “ Maryland type”’ to a 
diet of bivalves and canvas-back ducks. 
Until we are better advised, it might not 
be well to omit from the causes of the 
alleged “New England type” the in- 
numerable pies, the uncounted puddings, 
and in general the much-abused system 
of the local cookery. 

The influence of nature on man ina 
region not sharply defined and in modern 
times, obviously requires different con- 
sideration from the same phenomena in 
antiquity, in a district like Arcadia or the 
Nile valley. The recent death of Taine 
has recalled the potency of his theories 
of the influences of climate and land on 
race and literature; and it has also 
served to note the re-action from his 
views which has taken place. Since 
Taine, however, no treatment of a sec- 
tional or national literature is complete 

1 Palfrey, ‘‘ History of New England,” I. rt. 

2 Palfrey, ‘‘ History of New England,” I. 11. 
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without a preliminary reference to physi- 
cal conditions. We call such authors as 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Lucy Larcom, Celia 
Thaxter, Mary Wilkins, distinctively New 
England writers, in environment, themes, 
and methods ; and we need to study more 
closely the circumstances of their sur- 
roundings. I. would not be understood 
as going to the lengths of Draper; wit- 
ness, for instance, these extraordinary 
generalizations : 

“The January isothermal line of 41 
passing through what are known in America as 
the Border States, . . . so far, therefore as the 
Continent of Europe is concerned, separates the 
countries of intellectual activity from those of 
intellectual repose.” ' “ Had the Puritans settled 
in the Southern States they would have become 
extinct. They settled above the January isothermal 
of 41°, the line that marks the boundary of in- 
tellectual freedom. They prospered because 
Nature was propitious.” ! 


1 J. W. Draper, “ Civil War’’, I. 124. 
1 bid, 1. 157. 


Such eccentric statements serve only to 
throw doubt on the value of climatal and 
physical surroundings. 

But though Taine, Draper, and the 
members of their school may have exag- 
gerated, there are undoubted truths 
behind their rhetoric. And the part 
played by environment on race modifica- 
tions, on temperament and character in 
the New England States, on occupations, 
modes and subjects of thought, habits of 
life, would be a fruitful theme of inquiry. 
To sum up: Given the New Englanders, 
their physique, traits, achievements in 
state, war, society, business, literature, 
and the arts, and the causes which have 
brought about these results, — how shall 
we distinguish between the influence of 
the phenomena of the land they found 
and the race-characteristics which they 
brought from their earlier homes, and the 
accidents of history? 
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INCONSTANCY. 


By Archie Freeman Douglass. 


To all this bitter anguish, blinding tears? 
Dost thou turn coward in the morn of day 
Give up the struggle in thy life’s young years? 
What though thy sorrow is without relief, 
And all thy future but a starless night, 
Is there no healing for a mortal grief? 
Call on thyself! Arouse thy native might, — 
For thou canst forget ! 


St I despise thee! Canst thou thus give way 


EE. 


Self, I despise thee! Ere the months have fled 
What ! art thou tranquil, art thou passing gay? 
Art thou unmindful of thy sacred dead, 
And all thine anguish — has it passed away ? 
Hast thou found healing for thy deep distress, 
Grown half-accustomed to thy lonely lot? 
Thou art but paltry! Oh, my Soul, confess 
That thou art shallow. I esteem thee not, — 
For — thou hast forgot. 
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STEALIN’ 


A MEETIN’ 


HOUSE. 


By A. M. Tirrell. 





m N the New England hills 
are many crumbling 
i landmarks. Not far 
from deserted homes 
and abandoned farms 
loom up here and 
there old churches 
whose battered win- 
dows look towards the 
burying- ground, and whose tall spires 
point their white fingers silently upward 
in answer to the query, — ‘Where are 
the worshippers who once filled these 
lonely buildings?” 

One of these relics of long-extinguished 
fervor stood for years on Blandfield 
Mountain. For twenty years the Bland- 
field Methodist Church had held no con- 
gregation but the bats and swallows. 
Some of the members had drifted away 
on the tides of Universalism and Spirit- 
ualism which had swept over these hills 
earlier in this century; others had “ fal- 
len from grace,’’ or moved away and 
taken church letters, and many had been 
gathered to the church universal. Feud 
and faction, drift and discussion had de- 
stroyed the spirit of the church, and tem- 
pest and time were battering away at its 
body. 

Job Tucker, his sister, and his daugh- 
ter formed three-fifths of the members 
of the old Methodist society left within 
fifteen miles of Blandfield. Summer 
evenings the old people often sat upon 
the front piazza and gazed up the steep 
rock-scarred mountain at the old church 
spire which gleamed brightly in the 
pink and yellow tints of twilight and 
gave a more golden halo to recollections. 

It was the close of a day which had 
lavished upon the hills July’s richest 
treasures and crowned them with a radi- 
ant sunset. To Bessie Clarke there 
seemed an unearthly effulgence that lin- 
gered about the slender church spire, 
sending its slim shaft up towards the 
golden clouds and pointing to the early 
evening star above them. As she listened 


to her grandfather’s voice, sad and mo- 
notonous, in its reminiscences of the old 
church’s departed glory, her blue eyes 
grew purple and dreamy, for her sympa- 
thetic sensibilities were unconsciously 
aroused by the harmony of scene and 
subject. The young man beside her 
was a tall, athletic young fellow, with a 
vigorous beauty roughened by fresh air 
and sunshine. She, too, was full of 
bloom and vitality, but her strong, lithe 
form was slender and graceful, and her 
features as delicately outlined as the rar- 
est wild rose on the mountains. To- 
morrow she would be merely a pretty 
country girl, but, in the lambent flush of 
the early evening, she seemed like some 
rare creature, born of the sunset-winged 
clouds above her. A gleam of perpetual 
sunlight rippled across the chestnut 
meshes of her hair, and the brown and 
pink of her cheeks were like peaches 
ripening in the sunshine. 

Grandpa Tucker was talking to a thin, 
worldly-looking old man with a yellow 
pointed face and sharp, deep-set eyes 
that were hard and calculating. 

He was Stephen Brown, a neighbor 
who came to torment good old John 
Tucker by his heretical opinions upon 
theology. But that evening he was not 
inclined to talk, and he tipped back in 
his chair and smoked in silent abstraction, 
while the garrulous old man continued 
his reminiscences. 

“Yis! Yis! It don’t seem but yis- 
terday sence the Methodists wair ez thick 
ez flies ’round here. Why, when ol’ 
Elder Young hild meetin’s in the ol’ 
tannery where thet brown hole is in the 
paster yender, there wan’t hardly a fam’ly 
thet didn’t hev its Methodist in’t.” 

“There wan’t no Metherdist in our 
fam’ly,” said Stephen Brown. “When 
we boys wint tew the meetins, it wair un- 
beknown tew Mother. She wair dretful 
horrefied ’cos Aunt Jane here let her 
Dorcas go.” 

‘“‘Ef yer mother hedn’t bin so sot agin 
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us, ’n hed let her chil’ren go tew good 
Metherdist meetins, they wouldn’t hev 
run off arter Universalism ’n all sorts 0’ 
free-thinking’ ser much,” said Job Tuck- 
er’s daughter. She was a tall, dark wo- 
man, with the tallowy skin and parched 
expression so common among the work- 
ing women of her class. She had a 
stern mouth and, as she spoke, it came 
together very closely, as if with some un- 
pleasant memory. 

“Wal, wal, Jerushy, ye must let by- 
gones be by-gones. Aunt Lisbeth wair a 
good woman arter all,” said old Job 
benevolently. “She wair a stric’ Pres- 
byterin, tew be sure. No one fought fer 
‘lection ’n allers bein’ in grace longer 
then she did. Ez Stephen sez, she wair 
horrefied over Aunt Jane’s lettin’ Dorcas 
hev the power. But what wair the harm? 
Ye never’ll fergit the curus way o’ Dorcas 
hevin’ on’t, will ye, Jane?” 

The corpulent old woman in the rock- 
ing-chair at the end of the piazza stopped 
rocking and lifted her fat, amiable face 
with a sudden fire in her lustreless eyes 
as she spoke : 

“No, no. I never’ll fergit the day 
thet Dorcas wair stricken down ser 
strange, though it all air forty year ago. 
*Twair a mos’ wonderful meetin’, — peo- 
ple wair a fallin’ down all round me, ’n I 
wair wonderin’ ef any o’ my chil’ren ’d 
go off, ’n I looked ’round, ’n I vum, ef 
there wa’nt my Dorcas a goin’ off, jest ez 
the sperit hed seized her ’n made her fall 
a wrastlin’ ’n a groanin’. Elder Young 
’n the brethren prayed over her a long 
time. She said when she kem tew thet 
she saw, ez she lay there, a charrit full o’ 
shinin’ angels.” 

Softened by tender recollections, the 
fat, material face grew refined in the 
twilight, the big double chin began to 
quiver, and there were tears in the faded 
eyes as she continued : 

‘Stephen here thinks it wair all egsite- 
ment; but, though Dorcas hev bin dead 
these thirty-nine year, I still ralely b’lieve 
thet she saw the charrit ’n shinin’ angels 
thet come so soon ter take her tew her 
long home.” 

“There, there! Jane, don’t mourn,” 
said Job Tucker. We should be ser 
thankful thet Dorcas lived ter see the 
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Metherdist church finished. 


*Twair a new 
church then ter us, though ’twair only an 


ol’ buildin’ fixed up. We hed many a 
scene 0’ grace there. Ets a strange Proy- 
erdence thet let the ol’ church go tew 
smash ez it did.” 

“’Twa’nt Prov’dence, ’twair Ann Hunt 
who wair tew blame fer the Metherdist 
church a goin’ ter smash,” said Jerushy 
severely. 

“Wal, the Hunt quarril wair a great 
quarril,” said her father. “I remember 
jist how ’twair,’’ and he leaned forward 
and gesticulated with his long, shrivelled 
forefinger, in the enthusiasm of telling an 
oft-repeated story.” 

““VYou see, arter Passin Hubbard died, 
the Metherdist folks got tew quarrelin’ 
*bout Martin Hunt’s hired gal, she thet 
wair M’randy Healy. Miss Martin Hunt 
allers wair a hard hand ter git ’long with 
her help, but when she kem tew bossin’ 
M’randy, M’randy’s red hair showed it- 
self. One day, when Miss Hunt wair a 
jawin’ her, M’randy ketched up the pail 
o’ water with which she was a moppin’ ’n 
threw it all over her. Wal, three or four 
years arter thet, when M’randy thought 
she hed ev’dence o’ her convarsion ’n 
wanted ter jine the church, Mr. ’n Miss 
Martin Hunt objected, on the ground 
thet M’randy ought ter beg Miss Martin’s 
pard’n fer throwin’ thet water on her 
three or four years before.” 

“Wal, M’randy declared she would 
never humiliate herself like thet. She 
said thet she wair not sorry fer wettin’ up 
Miss Hunt, ’n nobody could ever make 
her sorry. 

‘Wal, the hull church tuk up the quar- 
ril. Some wair on Miss Hunt’s side ’n 
some wair on M’randy’s; but nobody 
could ever seem tew settle the difculty, 
not even the ol’ presidin’ elder _hisself. 
Ol Passin Adams went crazy over the 
fuss) He! He! What curus things he 
said in the sarmons he preached arter 
goin’ crazy!” 

“ Father, it air no subject for merri- 
ment,” said his daughter. “Miss Hunt 
succeeded in breakin’ up the church and 
M’randy went down hill ez she wouldn’t 
hev done ef she hed bin propped up by 
the church. I s’pose it’s wrong, but I 


allers wair glad thet Tom Healy knocked 
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Martin Hunt down, the day he heard 
thet they hed decided not tew let M’randy 
jine the church.” 

‘“‘ Et stirred up all the evil in Martin’s 
natur,” said Grandpa Tucker. “ He 
wair dretful unfergivin’. Et runs in the 
Hunt blood, ef they ar my relatives. 
Tom Healy’s gravestun wan’t up two 
weeks ’fore et wair broken, in the night, 
right in tew. Somebody found an axe in 
the graveyard with Martin’s ’nitials on it. 
Some think that Tom’s ghost appeared 
tew him then ’n there, ’n thet he dropped 
the axe’n run. Since Martin died,’’ and 
the old man’s voice grew lower and less 
shrill,—* some say they hev heerd an axe 
wackin’ away up there, ’n thet Martin ’n 
Tom both appear at night tew accuse one 
another.” 

Stephen Brown smiled sceptically and 
Bessie Clark felt a chilly sensation as she 
looked across the dusky meadow at the 
far-stretching hills opposite. Vast and 
solemn they looked down upon her, and 
in the purple mystery that night was en- 
circling about them, Blandfield Mountain, 
with its vacant church and lonely ceme- 
tery, oppressed her. 

The old gravestones gleamed white in 
the slumberous mists settling upon them. 
Even at that distance she could see Tom 
Healy’s broken headstone staring down 
the valley like a grotesque, distorted face, 
calling for vengeance. Visions of dis- 
turbed spirits, still wrangling and discor- 
dant, peopled her fancy as the river-fog 
began to send vague, indefinable figures 
gliding up from the valley. 

“Wal,” sighed Grandpa Tucker, “ et 
broke up the church, arter thet ; the folks 
quairriled so bout ev’rything thet they 
couldn’t even agree ‘bout sellin’ the 
church etself.’”’ 

“ Thet’s so,” said Stephen Brown, aris- 
ing and putting up his pipe. “I’ve tried 
tew hev you sell ’t tew me sev’ral times, 
ef you’d only sell ’t cheap enough. But 
you seem tew prefer tew hev it rot down 
tew sellin’ on’t fer sens’ble pupposes. 
Thet’s Metherdist style. Eh, Widder 
Clarke?” 

He pretended to be watching the 
clouds as he spoke, but he was slyly 
observing the widow’s serious face. 
Years before, she had refused to marry 


him because he was “tew liberal in his 
princ’ples,” and he had attributed her 
objections to Methodist influence and 
had never forgiven the Methodists for it. 
There was also a little Hunt blood in his 
veins. Widow Jerusha Clarke shook her 
head emphatically. 

“None o’ those who air left on the 
M’randy Healy side o’ the quarril ’ll ever 
consent tew thet sacred building’s bein’ 
used fer secular pupposes, though the 
Martin Hunt side wair in fer sellin’ 
on’t.” : 

““There’s where’s the trouble,” said 
Stephen Brown with a little laugh, “I 
guess the sacredness o’ the ol’ buildin’ 
haint ser important ez not lettin’ the 
other side get the better on ye. Ye'll 
quarril ez long ez there’s two on ye left.” 

With this last shot, he shuffled off down 
the road. 

Grandpa Job went into the house “ tew 
wrastle in prayer for Stephen Brown’s 
soul,”’ and the older women soon followed 
him. 

Tom Brown and Bessie were left alone 
on the piazza. In their freedom to talk 
in confidence a sudden bashfulness came 
upon the lovers and they silently watched 
the bent, swaying figure of the old man, 
his body so thin and his clothes so short 
that, in the dusk, he appeared mere arms 
and legs going bodiless down the road. 
When a fork in the road had hidden him 
from view, Tom spoke. 

“Et’s queer,” he grumbled, “thet 
Father believes in no Hell, when he’s ser 
spiteful ter ev’rybody.” 

“Won't he consent ter our marriage ?” 
asked she, with a slight blush at her bold- 
ness in asking. 

“No, nor he never will. He sez he’ll 
will all his prop’ty away, ef I marry inter 
yer mother’s fam’ly. He’s mad ’cos yer 
mother wouldn’t marry him once, ’n he’s 
up here ter night, ter see ef she felt come 
up with. You know he’s second cousin 
tew Martin Hunt, ’n he can’t fergit. 
Think o’ his willin’ away all that bank ac- 
count, ’n the lan’s, ’nthe stock!’’ There 
was a frightened expression in her eyes 
as she looked towards Martin Hunt’s rest- 
ing place. Was the curse of his revenge- 
ful nature going to rest on her? 

“ Father’s the richest man round here, 








’n the tightest,” Tom continued to 
grumble. She had a troubled suspicion 
that it was Tom’s inheritance of his 
father’s “tightness” that made him un- 
willing to marry her in spite of the loss 
of lands, stock and bank account, but she 
resisted these suspicions loyally. 

“Well, Tom,” she replied soberly, “ we 
mus’ wait, though mother don’t b’lieve 
in long engagements. Her pride’s up, 
too, I guess; fer she sez thet I mus’ tell 
you thet ef you hev no immediate inten- 
tions, you mus’ quit comin’ here, fer she 
won't be connivin’ with Stephen Brown’s 
boy. But we’ll think just as much o’ one 
*nuther, won’t we, ‘Tom?”’ 

“I don’t see why we can’t see one 

*nuther jest the same,”’ said he sullenly. 
“Can’t we meet once in a while ’n hev a 
ride or a walk tergether, ’thout yer 
mother knowin’ on’t?”’ But there was 
no intrigue in the pure simplicity of her 
nature. She would obey her mother now 
as hereafter she would implicitly obey her 
husband. 
' Tom Brown,’’ said she in general 
rebuke, “I’ll do nothin’ thet aint fair ’n 
*bove board, ef I hev ter wait twenty 
year, Tom. And oh, Tom! We could 
love ez long ez thet, couldn’t we?” 

But he was irresponsive to the trust in 
those soft blue eyes. He was a bold, 
brave fellow, and he loved her, but he 
was too narrow-minded and impatient to 
spare her in his wrath. 

“You don’t care ez I do,” he exclaim- 
ed, jumping up and walking away. 

“Tom! Tom!” she cried; but he did 
not look back, and she went into the 
house to sob herself to sleep. 

Meanwhile, old Stephen Brown on his 
way home had followed the grass-grown 
road up the hill to where it passed the 
Methodist church. He stopped and 
gazed at the church, with an intensity of 
the covetous expression that had become 
habitual to his keen eyes. 

‘‘Et’s a shame,” he muttered, “ tew 
let all thet lumber go tew waste. ’Nough 
left on’t tew make a splendid kerridge 
house.” 

“YT wonder ef anybody diskivered 
where I got my las’ fence rails,’ he con- 
tinued sauntering slowly around the build- 
ing until he came to the rear where the 
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stripping away of several boards had been 
partially hidden by a rank growth of 
sumach and elder. 

‘““No, no,’ he chuckled, “ the secular 
use of those boards haint bin larned by 
either the M’randy Healy or the Martin 
Hunt side o’ the trouble.” 

Stephen Brown had been pilfering from 
the old church for ten years. It was on 
his land and he had argued himself 
almost into the belief that it belonged to 
him. No sense of reverence awed his 
soul as he peered through a broken win- 
dow pane at the high-backed pews inside. 
A more imaginative man might have seen 
a company of long-dead Methodists 
glaring at him; but Stephen Brown saw 
nothing of this. Save his vindictive 
spirit, his mind was controlled by no 
emotion more intense than penuriousness. 
He cared as little for the dead who had 
gone from those pews to the churchyard 
as he did for the words that had been 
hurled from the pulpit before him. 

“‘T declare,” he muttered, “ there ain’t 
an occerpied house within a mile o’ here. 
I might tear down the hull darned thing, 
’n no one’d be the wiser fer’t ’fore t’wair 
done; ’nef they did find et out, there 
haint ’nough on em lef’ tew make a fuss 
"bout et.” 

The more he gazed, the more valuable 
the place seemed to grow, and when he 
went on he kept whispering, — 

“No wonder Martin Hunt ha’nts the 
place with his axe. He prob’ly will fer 
some time.” 

The long, hot summer advanced slow- 
ly. Bessie Clarke grew thin and pale. 
Tom Brown had treated her very shab- 
bily. In the first heat of his anger, he 
had endeavored to solace himself by be- 
ing gallant to a pretty brunette over in 
Blandfield Hollow. Upon hearing of it, 
3essie’s mother declared resentfully : 

“None o’ Stephen Brown’s boys shell 
trifle with my gal. He'll never come 
here agin unless he asks yer pard’n ’n ’ll 
marry ye et once.” 

So Bessie, with the womanly, unreason- 
ing instinct that worships the more as it 
is injured, pined for Tom in silence; 
and Tom worked and sulked, angry at 
his father for thwarting him, and angry 
at Bessie for her filial devotion, too 
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avaricious to risk being disinherited and to 
marry the girl at once, and yet unhappy 
without her. 

As the weeks passed, rumors that the 
old church was haunted became more 
and more current. A strange pounding 
had been heard at midnight echoing 
wildly down the hill and appearing to 
come from the old church. Belated 
farmers, passing that way, told of seeing 
a tall gaunt figure gliding around the 
building and flourishing something that 
looked like an axe. Even sceptical 
Stephen Brown declared that he had seen 
the ghost, and that it was Martin Hunt’s 
ghost, doing penance for his sacrilegious 
chopping. Grandpa Tucker and Aunt 
Jane declared that it might be the devil 
himself; but the Widow Clarke looked 
stern and said nothing. People said that 
time was mutilating the church quite 
seriously, and that one end of it was 
falling in. These reports made her a 
little conscience stricken, for she had 
been one of the leaders of the feud that 
had broken up the church. “ Righteous 
indignation” she had called her action 
at the time ; but, now that the lapse of 
years permitted the details of the strife 
to be regarded more in the light of facts 
than of personal grievances, she some- 
times acknowledged that she might have 
made better improvement of her oppor- 
tunities to be a peacemaker. 

One Sultry August evening she sat by 
her window until very late. She was 
worried over her child, who was daily 
growing pale and listless. She recalled 
the early death of Aunt Jane’s Dorcas. 
Bessie resembled this girl who had died 
so young and had lain so long in the 
cemetery up there on the hill. As she 
looked at the white cemetery and the 
white church, her thoughts reviewed all 
the history of the Methodist society. She 
had not given herself up to such vivid 
retrospection for years, and the old bit- 
terness began to rankle as memory became 
more and more realistic. That day a 
neighbor had reported that the last high 
wind had done more injury to the church, 
and Grandpa Tucker had mourned all the 
afternoon that he should “live tew see 
the ol’ church go down fust.”” A breeze 
had arisen, and it wailed out a wild and 


solemn refrain as it climbed up the dark, 
shadowy gorge from the valley and swept 
across the hills. Something in the wind 
brought to her mind the stories of the 
spirits haunting the church, and she 
shivered nervously. 

“Nonsense,” she said aloud. “I'm 
not goin’ tew git nervous over their 
stories. I’m goin’ tew bed.” 

She started to arise, but she stopped 
almost with a jerk. Suddenly, clear and 
well-defined in the warm night air, came 
the sound of blows, — quick, sharp, and 
vibrant. 

“They surely come from thet d’rec- 
tion,’ she whispered, growing a shade 
paler, and beginning to breathe more 
quickly. ‘There was pictured on her face 
a conflict of emotions. Fear and sur- 
prise were succeeded by deep thought, 
suspicion, and then sudden determina- 
tion. ‘The old Hunt blood was aroused. 

“T’m not ’feered o’ any sperit, in the 
body or out. I’m goin’ tew invester- 
gate,’’ said she combatively. 

“Mother, where are you goin’ ?’”’ called 
a sweet voice from the chamber window. 

“Tew the hill, with the ol’ gun, tew 
shoot the sperits,” replied her mother 
grimly. 

“Mother! Mother! 
implored Bessie. But her mother paid 
no attention. Tremblingly the girl fol- 
lowed her mother. Love’s solicitude was 
greater than her timidity. 

Together they followed the rough, grass 
grown road through the woods and up the 
hill. The damp grass rustled about their 
feet, and Bessie, glancing timorously 
through the bushes, saw dark silhouettes 
of strange figures among them. There 
were few sounds to temper the loneli- 
ness of the night except the moan of the 
wind and that sharp, reverberating 
“Whack, whack!” sounding down the 
hill and thrown back by the echoes across 
the valley. 

To the frightened girl the lurid light- 
nings that streaked the sombre clouds 
rimming the northern horizon seemed the 
visible incarnation of those hideous echoes. 
But her mother paid no attention to the 
night’s weird scenery, as she strode boldly 
ahead like an avenging spirit, and Bessie 
followed like a bewildered Peri. Her 


Come back!”’ 
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blue eyes gleamed almost as dark as 
their fringed lashes and, in the stream of 
moonlight pouring through the branches 
above, her golden hair shone like a halo, 
as they came in sight of the church. The 
moon suddenly plunged into a cloud, but 
Bessie could see very distinctly the broken 
shaft on ‘Tom Haley’s grave, and, lying 
on the ground beside it, the half that had 
been broken off by the axe of Martin 
Hunt. Nearby was the grave of Dorcas 
Green. Becoming somewhat used to her 
strange surroundings, Bessie’s mind had 
gone back to its chief topic, her love 
affairs. She had a perplexed comprehen- 
sion that the dust of this relative which 
had been lying here so many years had 
once been a young, sentient being like 
herself, capable of joy and suffering ; and 
she speculated about the probability of 
Dorcas Green’s ever having had a love 
affair. 

The sudden tightening of her mother’s 
hand arrested her thoughts, and her heart 
gave a great throb as she realized what 
had made her mother become so rigid. 

There, in a black, yawning mouth that 
had been cut in the side of the church, 
stood a tall, thin figure slowly raising 
something that resembled an axe and 
pointing with it towards the churchyard. 
Instantly all the stones seemed to acquire 
an expression and leered back at the 
phantom with their melancholy white and 
gray faces. 

“‘Et’s Martin Hunt,” whispered Bessie, 
closing her eyes with a sensation of terror 
that made everything whirl. 

Just then the moon shot out of the 
cloud, and Bessie’s mother uttered an 
exclamation, dropped her gun, and strode 
angrily forward. Her pale face was crim- 
son as she cried, shrilly,— 

“«Stephen Brown, don’ try ter play yer 
ghost performances on me any longer. 
You thief! You allers wair slippery, ’n 
now you air tryin’ tew steal a meetin’ 
house !”’ 

Assisted by the ghost rumor, the old 
man’s undertaking had prospered even 
better than he had expected. He had 
made kindling-wood of the pews, a hog- 
trough of the pulpit, and had put the 
clapboards to many a useful service. He 
was hoping that night — by the aid of his 





oxen, browsing in the cemetery — to 
drag away the best lumber of the building. 

Of the five people formerly connected 
with the church who had remainad in the 
vicinity of Blandfield, he was the most in 
awe of the Widow Clarke. But he as- 
sumed a haughty indifference as he faced 
his accusers, and replied in his crispest, 
most business-like tones : 

‘What on’t? Haint et good kindlin’ 
wood? *Twair a roarin’ ol’ church, ’n et 
makes a roarin’ good fire.” 


** But tew steal a meetin’-house!”’ she 
gasped. 

“What o’ thet?” he snapped. “Who 
ever stole anythin’ any better?” He 


rolled his tobacco quid into a bunch in 
one cheek, nodded at Bessie, and began 
again that “ Whack! Whack! Whack!” 
now no longer mysterious and ghostly. 

“Stop!” The widow’s voice was sharp 
and energetic, and he paused. 

“T’ll hev the law on ye, Stephen Brown. 
Ye’ll hev a pretty fine tew pay. The ol’ 
church ’s all tew pieces. Most o’ the 
brethren ’n sisters air in their graves yen- 
der, but justice ain’t dead yit.” Her 
voice was trembling with the loneliness 
that came over her, standing there in the 
presence of the dead, and realizing that 
she was left almost alone to fight for the 
church. 

“Can’t say ez tew justice, but I fear 
no wimmin folks,’ growled Stephen, 
whacking obstinately away, and, for once 
in his life, becoming figurative. 

“Let the ol’ church go tew pieces.” 
( Whack, whack!) ‘“ You members 
whacked the life all out on’t, years ago, 
by your quarrelin’s’n bickerin’s.” (Whack, 
whack!) ‘’N now I’m whackin’ at the 
boards. You stole all its intarnal parts 
by yer quarrelin’s ’n bickerin’s, I say, ’n 
now I’m takin’ its extarnals.” (Whack, 
Whack!) ‘ Which’s the worst?” 

The widow grew so rigid that Bessie 
feared that the spirit of Martin Hunt was 
tempting her. She did not realize how 
her mother’s conscience had been kindled 
by the old man’s taunts. 

“Mother!” she pleaded, “don’t look 
thet way. Let’s go home.” 


At this crisis another witness appeared. 
Tom Brown had been eeling, and, hear- 
ing the chopping, had also come to 
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investigate. 
althcugh his father had endeavored to be 
very sly in hiding the timber in the woods 


He had suspected the ghost, 


on the outskirts of his farm. Tom came 
forward with his father’s instinct for se- 
curing a bargain. 

‘“‘ Father,”’ said he, “I’m ’stonished at 
you. But you let Bess ’n me fix things. 
Ef you'll say the word, ’n Bess will, we’ll 
git married right away; ’n you c’n settle 
on us the medder farm, which’ll more 
then pay fer the church, ’n keep the 
widder quiet. Bess ’n I'll agree ter go 
ter camp-meetin’ ev’ry year, ’n take all 
our chil’ren with us, ’n like ’s not all git 
convarted. Thet ’rangement ’ll do more 
good then the ol’ church ’Il do stan’in.” 

At first the old man glared angrily at 
Tom for interfering, and then his face 
evinced something like pride as he real- 
ized that his offspring was a chip of the 
old block. But he grew sullen again as 
he looked at the widow. 

“Speak up, Bess,’’ whispered Tom, im- 
proving the opportunity to support her 
trembling figure. Giving her lover one 
glance of gratified yearning, she glided 
forward, her face suffused with the rich 
flush of feeling, as she laid her hand on 
the old man’s arm and pleaded: 

“Tom ’n I think so much o’ each 
other, ’n ’twill make us all so happy.” 
Old skinflint that he was, he couldn’t re- 
sist the witchery of those luscious lips and 
begging eyes. With clumsy gallantry he 
leaned forward and gave her such a hearty 
smack that Tom frowned. 

“Wal,” he replied, “1’m not ’feered o’ 
yer law bizness; but I wair a gal man 
once myself, ’n fer this putty gal’s sake, 
I’ll keep clear o’ fusses. Come, widder, 
what d’ye say? You ralely don’t own the 
meetin’-house, ’n et’s none o’ yoor con- 
sarn; but ef you'll keep quiet, I’ll stan’ 
by my word.” 

“Now, mother!’ urged Bessie, ‘you 
know you tuk a letter ’n jined over in 
Colebrook et the time o’ the fuss. "Taint 
yer duty to tell. Now, please.” And 
again Beauty triumphed over justice. The 
widow looked down into the faced she 
loved so well, and, though exasperated at 
its power over her, yielded with an exhi- 
bition of peevishness. 

“Ye leetle silly thing, I ’spose ye’d 


ruther lose a dozen meetin’-houses then 
not ter hev thet fellar, but I’ll not hender 
things now,’ she snapped, bursting into 
tears and hurrying away. 

““The weddin’ ’d better be ter-morrer, 
dad,” said Tom, afraid that his father 
might repent of his promise if they wait- 
ed too long. 

“Vis, yis!’’ said the old man. ‘“ Now 
clear out. I mus’ git through with this 
job ez soon ez possible. I dunno ez I’d 
hev undertook it ef I’d known ’twair 
goin’ ter make me sich fussin’ with wim- 
men folks.” 

Beneath the eternal march of the stars 
in the heavens above them, Tom and 
Bessie walked hand in hand down the hill 
together, in the fulness of an emotion 
which is also eternal. Awed by love’s 
contentment, they had few words even 
for the strange episode that had reunited 
them. They were almost home when 
Bessie broke the silence. 

“ Mother’s mad, I guess,” said she. 

“Never mind, little one,” he replied. 
“Dad’s mad, too. He’ll hate dretfully 
ter give up thet medder farm, but I knew 
he ralely thought he wair in a scrape, ’n I 
might ez well git a good haul while I wair 
*bout et.”’ 

But it was the sting of self-accusation 
and not anger that made the widow hurry 
home so rapidly. In his angry words 
about stealing the internal part of the 
church, the sceptical old man had preached 
her a powerful sermon. 

“T hev guarded the faith o’ the ol’ 
church, but I hev given deadly blows at 
its sperit,” she said humbly. 

The next evening a few friends as- 
sembled in Grandpa Tucker’s parlor to 
witness a wedding. Tom Brown’s mother 
was among them, but his father was absent. 

The moonlight streamed into the win- 
dow, and the widow sat where she could 
see the radiance of the evening resting 
upon the old church like a benediction. 
As the minister said,- 

‘«T pronounce you man and wife,” there 
was a dull crash in the distance. The 
spire of the Methodist church suddenly 
disappeared. 

““Thet wicked man! But what am I 
thet I should m’lest him?”’ said the widow 
to herself, as she arose to kiss the bride. 
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By Henry 


HE uses of forests in 
supplying the wants 
of mankind are al- 
most endless. We 
owe to them coal, 
charcoal and wood, 
to warm uS; a great 
variety of fruits to 
feed us; timber for our houses and furni- 
ture, ships, railroads, bridges ; pitch, resin, 
turpentine, tannin, paper, silk, sugar ; 
quinine, and many other medicines ; and 
they furnish material for an endless variety 
of uses in arts, sciences and manufac- 
tures. They are a storehouse of benefits 
to mankind. 

In addition to these uses to man, they 
perform most important functions in the 
general economy of Nature. To their 
great abundance in early geologic peri- 
ods, we owe the vast formations now 
represented by the coal beds. ‘To their 
decayed trunks, branches, leaves and 
roots, we owe the vegetable soil so need- 
ful to supply food for plants and for the 
animal creation. 

Upon forests we depend largely for the 
localization of rains, and the storage of 
water supplies, which give rise to springs, 
rivers, lakes and ponds. They affect the 
quality of the atmosphere. ‘They absorb 
its carbon, which is converted into woody 
fibre, then to coal and other products 
useful to man. ‘Their leaves diffuse mois- 
ture and the oxygen so necessary to sup- 
port animal life. Prof. Asa Gray says 
that the Washington elm at Cambridge 
has been estimated to produce seven mil- 
lions of leaves, which would make a sur- 
face radiation of about five acres in ex- 
tent and give out every fair day, in the 
growing season, 734 tons of moisture. 
The radiation from large forest areas must 
therefore be immense. 

Forests shield the earth from the heats 
of summer, and the cold of winter, thus 
tending to equalize temperature. ‘Their 





presence or absence can cause permanent 
climatic changes, seriously affecting vege- 
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table and animal life. Owing to the fel- 
ling of the woods on the Apennines, the 
“‘sirocco’” injures the vineyards of Parma 
and Lombardy. On the other hand, near 
Ravenna, the replanting of an old forest 
which had been destroyed, cut off the 
sirocco and restored in a great degree 
the ancient climate. At  Piazzatorre, 
where, owing to a sudden demand for 
iron from the mines, the woods had been 
cut down to feed the furnaces, the climate 
became so much colder that maize no 
longer ripened; but when, in lapse of 
time the forests had been restored, the 
maize crops ripened again. A French 
writer says that in many localities north 
of the Alps, owing to the felling of the 
woods, late spring frosts are more fre- 
quent, fruit trees will no longer bear, and 
young trees can be raised only with diffi- 
culty. Not far from Antwerp, where 
once was a vast desert plain, there is now 
an extensive forest. Planting*it has amel- 
iorated the climate so far that a Belgian 
writer says: “Lands far more barren 
than the plateau of La Hague, have been 
transformed under their protection, into 
fertile fields.” 

Forests preserve the mountain and hill 
surfaces on which they grow from the ef- 
fects of storms. Their destruction is 
followed by the washing away of the sur- 
face soil and all light material, leaving 
the land broken and barren; and the 
debris washed down to lower regions is 
productive of many injurious changes in 
rivers, low lands and coast lines. River 
beds are filled up to such an extent that 
the bottom is higher than the land through 
which the river flows. A Swiss writer 
says : 

‘*The channel of the Tyrolese brooks is often 
raised much above the valleys through which they 
flow. The bed of the Fersina is elevated high 
above the City of Trient which lies near it. The 
Billerback flows at a much more elevated level 
than that of the market place of Newmarket and 
Vill, and threatens to overwhelm both with its 
waters. The Talfer at Botsen is at least even 


with the roofs of the adjacent town, if not above 
them.” 
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And he cites other similar cases. - It is 
estimated that over two hundred millions 
of cubic yards of earth, are annually 
borne down from the Alps and Pyrenees 
by running water. One result of this 
constant erosion of the land has been, 
that Adria, —once a port so important 
as to give name to the Adriatic Sea, now 
lies fourteen miles inland. 

The destruction of forests is due to in- 
sect ravages, to the browsing of animals 
running at large upon young shoots, to 
fires, and, most potent of all, to the axe 
of the woodman. He fells them to get 
money for their various products, and to 
raise crops to satisfy the needs of grow- 
ing populations. We are confronted with 
the problem how best to preserve forests 
for their manifold uses, and yet destroy 
them for our own needs. 

To accomplish both these ends, it has 
been found necessary to prevent the in- 
discriminate destruction of woods by in- 
dividuals by restrictions commonly en- 
forced. Forest areas generally, whether 
owned by individuals, corporations, com- 
munes, religious societies, or the state, 
are put under the control of the state in 
almost every country in Europe. A branch 
of the public administration is devoted to 
the care of forests, and the enforcement 
of forest jaws. In Austria-Hungary, 
which has the largest percentage of forest 
lands of any country in Europe excepting 
Sweden,— it being over twenty-nine per 
cent of its total area,—the forestry de- 
partment is under the supervision of the 
Minister of Agriculture. Under him are 
provincial presidents, district captains, 
forest inspectors, and other subordinate 
officers, divided into two classes, those 
who have entered the service perma- 
nently, and are entitled to promotion like 
officers in the regular army, and volun- 
teers who desire to gain experience, and 
accept official position as an honorable 
distinction ; but they must pass a regular 
examination before they are accepted. 
Provincial presidents have a general over- 
sight of the forests in their localities. 
Under them are forest inspectors, whose 
duty it is to secure execution of forest 
laws, make frequent visits to inspect 
the forests and report thereon, prevent 
waste, and regulate the cutting and 


planting of woods. 
report: 


Says the consular 


“In short, there is not a single act of owner- 
ship which the holder of the title deeds to an es- 
tate could exercise which is not directly under the 
control of the forest inspector.” 

There is a thorough system of educa- 
tion of those who intend to make forestry 
their fixed occupation. ‘There are ele- 
mentary or lower schools, middle or pre- 
paratory schools, and a university, which 
was founded in 1875 in Vienna, also four 
lower schools located in different pro- 
vinces. ‘The teachers are experienced 
forest officers. The course of study in- 
cludes mathematics, geometrical exer- 
cises, field engineering, measuring of 
wood, cut and standing, of earth and ex- 
cavations, writing, drawing, natural his- 
tory, geology, mineralogy, zodlogy, and 
game as distinguished from other animals. 
The practical work includes felling tim- 
ber, numbering and piling it, planting and 
replanting forests, draining and irrigation, 
protection against insects and fires, char- 
coal making, sawing lumber, and hunting. 
The forest laws must be studied, and the 
most important committed to memory. 
Students are also taught the use and 
value of all building materials, and in- 
structed in making forest roads, securing 
the banks of streams, and similar work. 

The discipline of these schools is very 
strict. A scholar must not absent him- 
self without leave. An offence three 
times repeated is followed by dismissal. 
Strict moral conduct is enforced, and all 
moneys belonging to the scholars must be 
deposited with the teachers, who dole it 
out to them as required. ‘The discipline 
is of a strictly military spirit, as obedi- 
ence to rules is regarded as one of the 
first requisites for a successful course of 
study. 

There are three preparatory schools. 
The conditions of admission at Eulenberg 
are as follows: The applicant must be a 
graduate of a lower gymnasium or pre- 
paratory college, and must pass an exam- 
ination by the teachers of the school. 
He must have served satisfactorily at least 
for one year as an apprentice to a forest 
official ; he must not be less than seven- 
teen, nor more than twenty-four years old, 
in perfect health, and vaccinated, and 
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must furnish security for instruction, cloth- 
ing, and support. The number of scholars 
at one institute must not exceed twenty- 
five, and they must reside at the institute. 
The branches taught are field engineering, 
mathematics, drawing, natural history, 
forest culture, forest laws, business cor- 
respondence, office routine business, and 
hunting. Excursions are made with the 
teachers to get practical knowledge of the 
various branches of forest culture. 

The university aims at the highest pos- 
sible scientific education in land and forest 
culture. All expenditures are borne by 
the state. ‘The terms are limited to six. 
The students are either ordinary or ex- 
traordinary. ‘The ordinary student must 
be a graduate of a gymnasium or high 
school. One not thus qualified may be 
admitted as an extraordinary hearer if he 
is eighteen, and has education enough to 
understand the lectures. The themes of 
examination for a diploma are: physics 
with climatology, chemistry, general and 
special botany, mineralogy and geology, 
mathematics, geodesy, mechanics, geom- 
etry, and national economy. Another 
group includes forest culture, forest felling 
and forest technology and laws, forest 
yield, regulation, and management, sta- 
tistics and engineering. 

If a student wishes to enter the service 
of the state as a forest officer, he must 
pass two state examinations after he has 
obtained the university diploma. The 
first embraces physics, climatology, chem- 
istry, botany, geology, higher mathe- 
matics, geodesy, and national economy. 
The second examination embraces: use 
and yield of forest lands, calculations on 
values of forests, forest machinery and 
forest laws. 

Examinations including topics already 
mentioned are oral and public, and the 
state issues diplomas to the successful 
candidates. 

It is said with much truth that 


‘a young man who has graduated from an ele- 
mentary to a middle forest school, and from that 
to the university or high school of forest culture, 
who has obtained his diploma at the latter, and 
has also passed two state examinations, may be 
said to be thoroughly fitted for his profession, and 
is, besides, undoubtedly clean, healthy, robust, and 
thoroughly manly in a physical as well as moral 
sense.” 
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Attached to the forest administration 
is a body of guards, who take the oath of 
office, wear a uniform, and carry arms. 
Every one is required to obey any orders 
they may be given in the line of their 
duty. Forestry officials of all grades 
number nearly 32,000,—a number greater 
than that of the whole army of the 
United States. 

In Germany about fourteen millions of 
acres, one-fourth of its whole area, is 
covered by forests. About one-third of 
this extent is owned by the different 
states, the other two-thirds by communi- 
ties, charitable institutions, corporations, 
and private owners. The states all have 
forestry laws, which, with some variations 
in details, seek the same ends. It will 
therefore be sufficient to note what is 
done in Prussia. 

There are two departments of the 
subordinate service, one called “ Forest 
protective service,” the other “ Forest ad- 
ministration service.” For foresters and 
their assistants the training is of a plain, 
practical character. They must have 
had previous service in the corps of rifle- 
men, and be of good moral and physical 
standing. 

The candidate for instruction in the 
forest administration service must have 
passed in a gymnasium, through classes 
in languages, natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, geography, and other branches. 
The practical training in forestry begins 
with at least seven months preparatory 
study, with a royal chief forester. After 
that the student receives a certificate and 
the title of ‘forest pupil.” He must 
then spend two and one-half years in a 
forest academy or similar institution, con- 
nected with a university. Here he must 
pass an examination in forestal sciences. 
He then receives the title of “ candidate 
of forestry.” After that he has to take 
the oath of a state officer, and must pass 
examination as a surveyor. His course 
is completed after two years of practical 
study under a chief forester. After spend- 
ing another year of service in the army, 
he may apply for final examination by the 
chief board of examiners at Berlin. After 


this is passed, he receives the title of 
“chief forester candidate,” and is en- 
titled to a position when a vacancy occurs. 
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Including the year spent in the army, the 
candidate for the forest administration 
service spends six and one-half years be- 
fore he is fully qualified for duty. There 
are two academies, in which the instruc- 
tion is as varied and thorough as in 
Austria. 

The forests are under control of a 
Chief Forester. Under him are foresters, 
assistant foresters, and guards. 

The number employed in Prussia, of all 
grades, is 3,400. ‘Their salary averages 
about $250 a year. The guards get from 
$100 to $125. In addition to their salar- 
ies, all forestal officials are allowed free 
fuel and free quarters, or compensation 
when they have to pay rent. 

The higher officials must have passed 
creditably through a gymnasium, and are 
selected from the best of their class for 
the chief positions. This way of choos- 
ing men solely, for their superior merit 
has made Prussia noted for its able and 
well qualified officials. The action of 
the government is aided by the union of 
private owners in what are called “ Forest 
Protective Associations.” These have 
done much to preserve and to extend the 
growth of forest and increase the yield 
of their products. 

France has suffered much from the 
destruction of its forests. As early as the 
time of Charlemagne, legislation was en- 
acted to prevent it. But the evil has 
grown greater since then. For centuries 
the peasants have pastured their flocks and 
herds upon all uninclosed lands belong- 
ing to the communes and the State, with 
the result that all young wood growths 
upon many thousands of acres were des- 
troyed so constantly, that the growth of 
trees was prevented. The French Revo- 
lution helped to increase the evil. It led 
to the division of estates among a greatly 
increased number of small peasant pro- 
prietors whose poverty led them to cut 
down the woods for sale or to clear the 
land for pasture or cultivation. With loss 
of the forests the rains diminished, or if 
they fell, were not retained by the earth 
of the forest, but rush down the barren 
slopes, burying the lands below with un- 
productive soil. 

To prevent such destryction the gov- 
ernment, about seventy years ago began 


the national supervision of forests. It 
established two schools of forestry, one, 
to educate the officers, the other to train 
guards and subordinates. In the school 
for officers are seven professors and five 
tutors, and the course of study takes two 
years. Candidates for admission must 
have diplomas as bachelors of sciences, 
to show that they are liberally educated 
before beginning their forestal studies. 
Although in general appointees to forest 
service must be Frenchmen, other nation- 
alities may be admitted to the school. 
Natives of England have been trained 
there for service in India. 

After graduation the student receives 
an appointment as guarde-general-licenti- 
ate and draws a salary of about $400 per 
annum, when assigned to service. By pro- 
motion he may pass through the grades 
of deputy inspector, inspector conserva- 
teur, and inspector general ; the salary of 
the latter is $3,000 per annum. In the 
school for subordinates, the course is two 
years, and is elementary and practical. 
Upon graduation, students are appointed 
“‘brigadiers””’ in the forestry corps. The 
privates in the. corps are mainly ex-sol- 
diers who have shown especial intelligence 
and fidelity while in the army. After 
long service they may be promoted to be 
brigadiers without going through the 
customary course of study. In 1874 
nearly twenty-one millions of acres of 
forests were under government supervi- 
sion. Inthe nineteen years previous to 
1879, 250,000 acres of waste land had 
been reclaimed, at a cost of $500,000 a 


year. France is noted for its success in 
reclaiming sand dunes. Six hundred 


miles of the coast on the west and north 
of France were made desolate by the 
sand blowing in from the sea, sometimes 
to the height of 200 feet, burying in its 
course whole villiages and ruining large 
tracts of cultivated land. In 1787, the 
work of reclamation was begun, under 
the auspices of the government. The 
plan pursued was to make the winds build 
up a barrier of the sand itself. This was. 
done by placing along the shore, three or 
four hundred feet from the water’s edge, 
bundles of faggots, set in diagonal rows 
together, on planks three or four feet 
high, with a space of an inch between. 
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A part of the sand will lodge in front of 
the obstructions and a part will pass 
through and settle behind. As they get 
buried, more faggots are piled up, or 
planks raised, till a huge mound of sand 
is formed with a gentle slope towards the 
sea, and one more abrupt on the land 
side. ‘These slopes are then sown with 
beach grass and other maritime plants, 
and behind these the seeds of trees are 
sown. This plan proved so successful, 
that the whole coast is now covered with 
a fine growth of timber, which from its 
various products is a source of wealth. 

In Italy the area of forests is over ten 
millions of acres, nearly one-fourth of the 
whole extent of the country. As early 
as 1826, laws existed in the different 
kingdoms to regulate their preservation. 

After the unification of Italy in 1877, 
the Italian Parliament passed a general 
forestry law, which is now in force in the 
whole kingdom. This prescribes how 
provincial bureaus shall be established, 
and defines their duties. ‘These bureaus 
enact such rules and regulations as they 
deem best for their localities. There is 
a government institute in which pupils 
are trained for the practice of forestry. 
They are either “ordinary” or “ extra- 
ordinary.” The former are expected to 
enter and remain in the government 
service in connection with forestry; the 
latter attend the institute to pursue for 
their own benefit the studies relating to 
forestry. ‘The pupils must be not under 
sixteen, or over twenty-two, of good 
health and good character, and must give 
a bond for the payment of $135 a year 
for three years to defray the expenses 
of their education. Extraordinary pupils 
are admitted on the same conditions, and 
may be of any age above sixteen. For 
those who have studied surveying and 
agriculture in a technical school, the 
course is two years; for those who have 
not, three years. Candidates for admis- 
sion to both classes must pass an ex- 
amination in such topics as we have seen 
are required in other countries. Those 
who pass successfully serve in the forest 
guard with the rank of brigadier, and 
when vacancies occur, are appointed sub- 
inspectors. 

In no country is the preservation of 
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forests more important than in Switzer- 
land. Owing to its mountainous forma- 
tion, slopes denuded of trees are liable to 
be swept by torrents that work destruc- 
tion in their path, carrying everything 
but the solid rock down to the regions 
below, making of them desolate wastes, 
or by undermining the soil, causing ava- 
lanches that at times bury whole villages 
and destroy the inhabitants. An ava- 
lanche in 1879 rushed 7,000 feet down 
the Jungfrau into the Lanterbrunnen 
valley, and such was the atmospheric 
force generated by its movement that 
not only along its course, but even on the 
opposite side of the valley, 1,200 feet away, 
it levelled entire forests. Such catastro- 
phies early led to a recognition of the 
importance of preserving the forests from 
destruction, so that from time immemo- 
rial the Forest Cantons passed laws to 
protect woodlands on their higher slopes ; 
and when the federal constitution was 
revised, a law was passed placing all the 
Forest Cantons under federal supervision. 

All forests in the protected districts, 
whether owned by the cantons, town- 
ships, corporations, or individuals, come 
under the same provisions, and are under 
the care of the central Government. 
Forests outside of this district are con- 
trolled by the governments of the can- 
tons in which they lie. In most of the 
cities and large towns there is a town- 
ship forestry force, mostly composed of 
men scientifically trained. 

There is a federal polytechnic school, 
in which the course of instruction covers 
three years. The subjects studied it is 
needless to give in detail, as they are very 
much the same as those in similar insti- 
tutions elsewhere. According to the 
census of 1880 forest culture and its kin- 
dred pursuits gave employment to nearly 
6,000 persons. And so thoroughly has 
the work of reforesting been done that 
waste places have been renewed by the 
planting, in seven years, of 42,000,000 
of young trees. 

Turning from Europe to America, the 
contrast is great. Here we find no na- 


tional supervision of forests, no institu- 
tions especially provided for forest cul- 
ture, no large corps of officials high and 
low, for the care of forests and the en- 
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forcement of forest laws. We have only 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, a “ Division of Forestry,” and in 
some states commissions, which have 
such limited powers as to give them little 
practical value. 

A faint attempt at national supervision 
of forests in this country, was made in 
early colonial days in New Hampshire, 
where, by royal appointment, there was a 
“Surveyor of the King’s Woods.” ‘The 
office was considered honorable and was 
held by some of the most distinguished 
men in the state. The salary was re- 
spectable, and the most laborious duties 
were discharged by deputies. 

At times lumber was received in pay- 
ment of taxes, and its value for that pur- 
pose was fixed by statute. The white 
pines were considered so valuable for 
masts and spars for the royal navy, that 
in making grants of lands the crown re- 
served to itself the finest of these trees. 
Those selected were marked with the 
broad arrow, and it was made a penal 
offence to cut them down. 

New Hampshire has a Forestry Com- 
mission, which is striving to secure State 
control of the forests, but has too little 
power to make it effective and Mr. Har- 
rison is earnestly endeavoring to arouse 
the people of the state, on the subject. 
The destruction of forests has been so 
great in the White Mountain region that 
thousands of acres are now barren wastes. 
The forests are all held by private owners. 
The state does not own an acre. In 
1867, it sold for $25,000 all its magnifi- 
cent timber lands, worth, Mr. Harrison 
says, “at the time of the sale, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, —a transaction 
entirely indefensible, if not inexplicable.” 

Private owners, of course, cut timber to 
suit themselves, without much regard to 
ulterior consequences. 

Mr. Harrison’s object is so to control 
their actions that indiscriminate destruc- 
tion shall be prevented, and the contin- 
ued growth of young timber secured. 
In this way the forests will not only be 
perpetuated, but continued as a source 
of profit to their owners. 

In Massachusetts there is no state or- 
ganization for the protection of forests ; 
but individual action is striving to do 
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what the state neglects. In 1890, the 
Executive Council of the Appalachian 
Club sent to about 2,000 persons a call 
for a meeting of those interested in for- 
estry. Asa result of this meeting certain 
gentlemen united themselves under the 
name of ‘The Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations.” Their object is “to acquire, 
maintain and open to the public, beauti- 
ful and historic places, and tracts of land, 
in the Commonwealth.”’ Doubtless some- 
thing of importance will come of their 
action. Although Massachusetts has no 
Forestry organization, it owns, and has 
always owned, a few thousand acres of 
forest. The tract embraces the extreme 
end of Cape Cod, and is called “The 
Province Lands.” At a very early period 
these lands were reserved as a colonial 
fishing ground, for the people of the 
Province. In 1661, it was enacted “ that 
no stranger or foreigner shall improve our 
lands or woods at the Cape, for the mak- 
ing of fish, without liberty from the Goy- 
ernment.’ A large part of Province- 
town stands on this land, which is still 
owned by the state. Besides this there 
is an unoccupied area of about 4,000 
acres. One half of this is fairly well 
wooded. ‘The rest is a region of moving 
sand, which every year rolls farther in- 
land towards the village, burying the for- 
est trees as they stand. Much money 
has been spent in trying to stop the pro- 
gress of the sands. So far the means 
used have been ineffectual ; but Mr. Har- 
rison is confident that if measures on a 
sufficiently extensive scale are taken the 
trouble can be arrested. 

The State of New York owns over 
700,000 acres of woodland; but little 
has been done to protect or develop 
them. All the rivers in the state but 
three have their rise in the springs of 
the Catskill and Adirondack regions, but 
the woods that feed and protect these 
springs have been destroyed to such an 
extent that the Hudson is said to have 
been seriously affected. 

In 1875, a society was formed under 
the name of The American Forestry As- 
sociation. Its object was to collect and 
disseminate information on the subject of 
forestry. This led to the formation of 
the American Forestry Congress, which 
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in 1882 held a meeting in New York, for 
the purpose of securing legislation for 
the protection of forests. Probably as 
an effect of this movement, a law was 
enacted in 1885 for that purpose, and a 
forest commission appointed. ‘There are 
six commissioners, a secretary, warden, 
assistant warden, inspector, twenty-four 
forest guards, and one hundred and 
ninety-five fire wardens. But there is no 
State institution for instruction in forestry. 
All that has been done in that direction 
is that steps were taken by the commit- 
tee to secure some elementary instruction 
in schools. A law was passed especially 
for the protection of woods from fires 
from railroads, lumber men and others. 
It provides that the rules for the preven- 
tion and suppression of forest fires shall 
be posted in schoolhouses, inns, saw mills 
and other wood-working establishments, 
lumber camps, and other places where it 
may be deemed necessary ; and the com- 
missioners in their last report state that 
the posting of such notices in the Cat- 
skill and Adirondack preserves has been 
followed by a marked decrease in the 
number of fires. 

The regions west of the Mississippi 
have suffered much from the destruction 
of their forests. Minnesota, with an area 
of fifty-four millions of acres, has only 
four of woodlands remaining. Iowa with 
an area of thirty-five millions has little 
over two. In Colorado the mountain 
sides once covered with trees are now 
deserted. For hundreds of miles down 
to Mexico the land is bare of trees. 
Indeed, to get forests out of the way 
was regarded by early settlers as the first 
work to be done. “The woodman’s axe 
was the symbol of civilization; and the 
state seal of Indiana bears the figure of 
a wood-chopper.”’ 

But there are signs of promise that 
wholesale destruction will be checked, and 
new areas planted with forests. The first 
explorers of the West thought that treeless 
regions would be uninhabitable from their 
want of timber for houses, fences and fuel. 
But it was a subject of such importance, 
that it led to much discussion, and this 
led to the formation of horticultural and 
agricultural societies, which urged in all 
their publications the planting of trees. 
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The Atchison and Topeka railroad 
hired a forester to make the experiment 
of planting trees where there were none 
in Kansas. In 1882, he reported that 
since 1874, 58,000 trees had been plant- 
ed. The Kansas Pacific also planted 
trees, and established experimental gar- 
dens and nurseries. The Burlington and 
Missouri made plantations. The Mis- 
souri, Fort Scott, and Gulf, in two locali- 
ties, planted one and one-half million of 
trees, and the Missouri and Iron Moun- 
tain has planted 400,000. But when it 
was found that private parties were suc- 
ceeding in raising trees and the question 
of possibility was so far settled, the rail- 
roads suspended their operations. The 
result of the increased interest in forest 
culture is seen in the extension of forests 
in many parts of the West. Kansas has 
now one-fifth of its area in woods. Some 
years ago it was estimated that in 
Nebraska 244,000 acres had been plant- 
ed, and that if the spontaneous growth 
in woods that had been cut down 
were added, the total number of trees 
in the state would be over six hundred 
millions. 

To create woodlands in the treeless 

regions of the West, Congress passed an 
act, which required that to secure a grant 
of 160 acres, ten must be cultivated as 
woodland. This condition could’ be 
seemingly complied with, and yet easily 
evaded. A settler could sow ten acres 
with seeds of trees, so far complying with 
the law ; but he could sow the same acres, 
at the same time, with oats or some other 
crop. When the crop was gathered not 
much was to be seen of the trees after- 
ward ; but having complied with the law, 
and secured this title to 160 acres, he 
could sell his grant; and the purchaser, 
not being bound by the same conditions, 
could cultivate the land as he saw fit. 
In this and other ways, how far the law 
was evaded may be judged from the fol- 
lowing: the Register and Receiver of 
the United States land office in Montana 
unite in the statement : 
“ We are of the opinion out here that nine per- 
sons out of ten who make timber culture entries, 
do not expect to ever plant a cutting slip or to 
sow aseed of a tree.” & 


And they tell of one man whose entry. 
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for a grant on a town site cost him four- 
teen dollars and who sold it for $5000. 

The act of Congress has been twice 
amended, but is still considered imper- 
fect. It is contended that a “ timber 
land grant” should be always a timber 
land grant, no matter how many hands it 
may pass through; that this would pre- 
vent its diversion to other uses, put an 
end to speculation in such lots, and pro- 
vide for the needs of increasing popula- 
tion. Notwithstanding all the defects in 
the law, up to 1882 about thirteen mil- 
lions of acres had been entered and of 
these about nine millions had been planted 
with trees. The report of the Bureau of 
Forestry for 1891 says: “The past year 
has witnessed greater activity and interest 
in forestry matters than any previous one.” 
The institution of “ Arbor Day” which 
was first adopted in Nebraska, helped to 
quicken public sentiment. In Minnesota 
on the first Arbor Day, in 1876, one and 
one-half million of trees were planted. 
Premiums were offered by the State 
Forestry Association, and by individuals, 
until it is said “every farmer in Minne- 
sota seems to be a forester.” In Iowa the 
day has become a fixed institution, and in 
Kansas and Ohio also. Although the 
strong interest at first excited has abated, 
the planting of trees still continues to 
some extent. 

In California in 1885 a Board of Fores- 
try was created. It consisted of three 
persons chosen by the Governor. Forest 
guards, and others were appointed to but 
a small extent, owing to the want of funds. 
The destruction of the woods, has been 
very great. The Head Forester reported 
in 1888 that half the accessible timber 
in the state had been cut down. Owing 
to this there has been noted a marked 
diminution in the volume of water in 
several of the rivers. ‘The State has done 
something to preserve its trees by making 
portions of the red woods national parks, 
and by the establishment of an experi- 
mental station at Santa Monica, for 
raising young forest trees. From this 
station seedlings and plants are given 
freely to those who desire them for 
their own use. This has had the effect 
of stimulating planting throughout the 
state. 
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Canada is supposed to have about as 
large a forest area as the United States. 
As one goes northward the trees diminish 
in size andextent. To the northwest of 
the timbered region are extensive tracts 
called prairies, where trees grow to some 
extent. Beyond them to the northwest 
are vast regions called the “ plains,” 
which are treeless. These differences 
are due to climatic and other conditions 
and not to the effect of fires, as is some- 
times supposed. In these northern 
regions there is less variety of climate 
than in the southern part of the conti- 
nent. This is shown by the smaller vari- 
ety in the floras From Newfoundland 
to Alaska, 4000 miles, the same groups 
of trees are found. Again in the tri- 
angular space between the United States, 
the Rocky Mountains and the Laurentian 
region, an area of over 600,000, square 
miles, there are only about half a dozen 
different groups of trees. While in the 
United States 340 species of forest trees 
are found, there are only ninety in the 
Dominion of Canada. There has been im- 
mense destruction of forests. Mr. Bell of 
the geological survey says: “‘ the quantities 
that have disappeared are almost incalcu- 
lable” and are of “serious national con- 
sequence.” Yet so immense has been 
the forest area that the great destruction 
has excited little public attention. No 
organized effort has been made to check 
it, and promote reforesting. In Quebec 
and New Brunswick they have, however, 
got so far as to appoint “Arbor Day,” 
and in Ontario an act was passed in 
1883, to encourage tree planting along 
the highways, and a fund was set apart for 
it. Mr. Bell concludes his report by urg- 
ing that the time has come for more 
vigorous action by the general govern- 
ment and local legislatures, looking to the 
preservation and improvement of the 
forests that still remain. This cursory 
survey of what has been done in this 
country, is enough to show that we are 
far behind European nations in realizing 
the great value of forests, and in the 
efforts we make to preserve them. It is 
time that more was done to enlighten the 
public, and secure national and state 
legislation to check their destruction. It 
is a duty we owe not only to ourselves, 
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but to posterity. Forests are of such 
great importance to the common welfare 
that they ought to be regarded as heir- 
looms to be handed down from one 
generation to another. Proper culture, 
while allowing of their use for passing 
needs, will also preserve them to do like 
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service for those who come after us; and 
to meet the needs of increasing popula- 
tion, their area can be extended over vast 
regions where now there are none. But 
these ends can be accomplished only 
through the supervision, and control by 
the state or the nation. 





DIET. 
By Samuel R. Elliott. 


the father of modern medicine and 

the Nestor who is credited with 
putting into circulation the blue pill, used 
to say to his patients that he regarded 
the stomach as the kitchen of the body, 
that when that source of nutrition was 
out of order, the whole house would very 
soon be disturbed in proportion to its 
disarrangement. So firmly did this idea 
fasten upon him, that he was wont to attri- 
bute very many of the ills that the flesh 
of his patients was heir to, in great meas- 
ure to abuse of the digestive organs. 
Moreover, when the good old man came 
to die a natural death, full of years and 
honors, he whimsically insisted that his 
disease was all in the stomach, saying, 
‘“‘ We all treat our stomachs ill when we are 
young, and when we are old they fail us.” 
Of course it is most natural that the 
question of nourishment should occupy 
the attention of all who do affect the heal- 
ing art, but it now seems wholly inexpli- 
cable that such extreme views should be 
maintained upon the subject as would 
justify the starving and bleeding of former 
days or the fantastical feeding or cram- 
ming of a more recent period. Not only 
in the days of Sangrado celebrated by Le 
Sage in Gil Blas, but away down to the 
middle of this century or later, it was the 
custom for the most reputable and re- 
spected members of the profession to bleed 
a patient for almost any inflammatory com- 
plaint — to bleed him until he fainted, to 
follow this up by a season of rigid starva- 
tion, and if anything was left of the patient 
after all this, he was bombarded with 
mercury to within an inch of his life. 
The almost universal procedure in the 
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treatment of disease was first to bleed 
from the arm — apply cups drawing 
more or less blood over the part affect- 
ed, and restrict to vegetable diet — this 
much as a matter of course. After that, 
treatment varied in severity, although 
strictly maintaining the stern discipline 
which denied water to those parched with 
fever thirst and food to those famished 
with the hunger of convalescence. Then 
came reaction. ‘The tonic or supporting 
treatment came into vogye in the hospi- 
tals of Ward’s and Blackwell’s islands, at 
Bellevue and elsewhere. In all private 
practice the use of the lancet was discon- 
tinued, and patients were permitted with 
certain limitations to eat whatever they 
liked ; until when the Prince of Wales fell 
ill of typhoid fever, and prayers had been 
offered for his recovery in nearly every 
English speaking community, save Ireland 
and New York, there came in response 
to these prayers a certain Dr. Gull, who 
speedily became Sir William on his illus- 
trious patient’s recovery. Sir William, on 
being asked by what means he had wrought 
this miracle, is said to have replied : “Soup 
and wine were my only medicaments.” Of 
course a system so sweeping in its nega- 
tions was liable to abuse, indeed to cari- 
cature, so that within two years we are 
informed that patients suffering from neu- 
ralgia at the London hospitals were cram- 
med with the richest broths and wines, 
far beyond their desires, and actually 
wrapped in cloth saturated with beef tea, 
so that the struggling patient would long 
for the scant diet and involuntary fasting 
of his out-door life as tramp or pauper. 
Physiologists tell us that the conforma- 
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especially all that appertains to the diges- 
tive tract, would seem to indicate that 
man is intended for a mixed diet ; and yet 
the way that whole peoples seem to thrive 
on a partly vegetable diet and somewhat 
scanty withal must make us pause. The 
peasantry of the west of Ireland and of 
Scotland have fed for many generations 
on a diet of grain and roots, and yet to 
this day they furnish a formidable fight- 
ing element to the armies of Great 
Britain. Not only do the soldiery of 
these races garrison England’s possessions 
from Canada’s icy mountains to India’s 
coral strand — but it is from these people 
almost exclusively that the athletic ele- 
ment is drawn, not only in Great Britain, 
but in this country. Our pedestrians, 
our base ball players, pugilists, oarsmen, 
nay, even our circus riders, abound in 
Celtic names to such an extent as to show 
that however much our institutions may 
have fostered the pride and mettle neces- 
sary for emulative contests, the stamina 
dates further back, and that Duncan Ross, 
John Sullivan, Hanlon, came from an 
ancestry which never tasted meat. The 
diet of the French peasantry has for 
centuries consisted mostly of bread, yet 
they enacted the French Revolution and 
fought the marvellous battles of the First 
Napoleon. The soldiers of Hernando 
Cortes were fed on a sort of maize or 
Indian meal during a campaign that for a 
display of fortitude, courage and relig- 
ious devotion stands almost alone amid 
the world’s greater achievements. 

It is related of Charles O’Connor, by 
acclamation one of the most brilliant 
ornaments of the American bar, that 
after his third attack of apparently fatal 
illness, and after the last offices of the 
church had been administered for the 
third time, he rallied and appeared once 
more to confront his enemies — success- 
fully—in the noted ring trials of ’72. 
When this amazing vitality was commented 
on in the presence of his physician, that 
gentleman replied: “ He’s living on ten 
generations of hard riding Irishmen.” 
All his life he had been a man of most 
abstemious habits and, if report spoke 
truly, his hereditary tastes were derived 
from an ancestry used to lenten fare. 

On the other hand, let us glance at the 
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effects, so far as can be surmised, of an 
exclusively meat diet. The only large 
bodies of people who live almost ex- 
clusively on meat are the North American 
Indians, — at least certain tribes of the 
cattle hunting natives of Buenos Ayres. 
The prairie Indians have done well enough 
in their way. They make excellent skir- 
mishers. Given certain coignes of vantage, 
such as the lava beds, and a handful of 
Modocs could contrive to keep the U.S. 
army busy and perturbed for a year or so. 
But as an athlete the Indian scarce fulfils 
the promise of his dawn. He has been 
outfought at every point ; white wrestlers 
have thrown him, white pedestrians have 
run away from him, and city marksmen from 
Creedmoor can show him how to shoot. 
Close investigation has shown that his 
health is poor, with a tendency to con- 
sumption far beyond the reach of cod 
liver oil or firewater. Properly converted, 
he might doubtless make an excellent 
saint on occasion, but as a citizen the 
less said the better. 

As for the South American beefeaters 
of Buenos Ayres, I am informed by per- 
sons who have lived there that the first 
effects noticed by Irish or other European 
or even North American emigrants to 
that place are a steadily increasing sallow- 
ness of skin and a progressive shortness 
of breath sometimes very distressing to 
people of such active habits, while, not- 
withstanding the extreme healthfulness 
of the climate, the people are not long- 
lived or energetic. How much of all 
this is due to meat diet it would be im- 
possible to say ; but it is difficult to avoid 
contrasting this state of things with the 
sight that greets you when riding on the 
outside of a Scotch or Irish stage coach, 
or of a Spanish diligencia. There the 
hope or, better still, the display of a few 
copper coins arouses the tattered boy 
population, who will follow the coach for 
miles, sometimes at full speed of gallop- 
ing horses, in hope of a stray penny, 
often, alas, an American cent — not 
current. 

People of extremely cold regions — 
either Arctic or Anarctic — have learned 
by experience the uses and comforting 
qualities* of that form of hydro-carbon 
known as_ blubber — furnishing food, 
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drink and fuel to the half-starved and 
half-frozen populace ; and here Nature’s 
marvellous faculty of adapting the means 
to the end can be admired in the 
stomach of an Esquimo, which is capable 
of disposing of such dishes without com- 
plaint. It has been remarked how ad- 
mirably the food supply, in both arctic 
and tropical regions, is adapted to meet 
the requirements of the denizens thereof. 
Travellers tell us that here in the temper- 
ate zone we can have no conception of 
the deliciousness and the _ refreshing 
qualities of tropical fruits when eaten 
in that climate. Moore is eloquent over 
the succulence of the native Bermuda 
pineapple, and even the grave Dr. Living- 
ston literally makes his reader’s mouth 
water when he describes the mangoes 
of Central Africa. Before the discov- 
eries of the eminent German who now 
fills the public eye—I mean Profes- 
sor Koch—the science of medicine 
was much occupied with the cure of 
consumption by dietetic or by hygienic 
methods, the inefficacy of all manner of 
drugs being freely confessed, and the 
myths of mind cure not yet having been 
born,— or, at least, christened by that 
name,— for I suppose they always existed. 
There was the famous grape cure, which 
entertained consumptives some years with 
fruit and wine. Kelly’s Island being de- 
voted to the cultivation of grapes for this 
explicit purpose (by, I believe, a relative 
of the distinguished viticulturist, Nicholas 
Longworth, who claimed to owe his 
restoration to health to the Catawba 
grape), vineyards were soon established 
in many places throughout the country, 
and, doubtless, many were benefited by 
the change of scene and diet, open-air 
life and abounding faith which usually 
attended these experiments. It is pos- 
sible, too, that some consumptives died, 
although no record of the fact was ever 
made known. ‘Then came the sugar 
cure. ‘Thousands of sick were housed 
where the steam from the boiling sugar 
kettles could be inhaled, and for a time 
the press teemed with accounts of mir- 
aculous cures in this manner wrought; 
but in time the sugar-cured consumptives 
of Louisiana joined the grape-eured of 
Kelly’s Island, and the same oblivion 
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gathered in theory and victim. Then the 
liver of New England cod was induced to 
give up its oil, and it took another gene- 
ration to find out that cod liver oil does 
not cure consumption — only retards it. 
Then Dr. Horace Green discovered that 
in Old New York, undrained and shaky, 
intermittent fever was everywhere pre- 
valent, while consumption was almost 
unknown ; whence he proceeded to write 
a book to prove that these two diseases, 
springing evidently from opposite causes, 
could not co-exist, so that the presence 
of one prevented the other. And this 
man was president of a medical college 
in New York city ! 

During the War of the Rebellion, many 
times the question of food became fraught 
with tragic interest. In barracks, and dur- 
ing the winter, the men of the Federal 
army fared comfortably enough, the sup- 
plies being ample and of excellent qual- 
ity; but during campaign the difficulties 
of transport increased the perplexities of 
the commisariat, for it took five miles of 
loaded wagon train to feed ten thousand 
men for a week ; hence there was abund- 
ant fasting, if very little prayer. The 
soldiers almost literally lived on coffee, 
with occasional crackers and such vege- 
tables as they could steal. For purposes 
of differentiation they were called by 
local satirists Feds; while our gallant 
enemies were stigmatized as Confeds, or, 
as they pronounced it, Cornfeds,— and, 
sure enough, many and many time have 
I seen the haversack of a dead Confeder- 
ate opened only to show a pint of raw corn 
for his day’s provender; and yet when 
Lee surrendered, we issued twenty-six 
thousand rations, although we could count 
only thirteen thousand bayonets stacked 
for surrender. 

During the latter part of the war, I, 
being a young army surgeon, found my- 
self alone in charge of a hospital at 
Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia. One of my 
hospital stewards having been a French 
cook, and the means at my disposal being 
most ample, I determined to try what 
could be done in the way of treating dis- 
ease with varying food instead of medicine. 

Shortly before that period, a school of 
philosophers had sprung up in the pro- 
lific soil of Germany, numbering among 
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them certain physiologists claiming to 
belong to the school of Moleschotf. 
These gentlemen, after much research, 
had come to the sapient conclusion that 
the soul is a secretion: that all theories 
pointing to a future life are at least 
hypothetical, and that the best thing we 
can do now we are here is to stay as 
long as we can and get what we can out 
of the situation. 

This revival of sundry well-worn dog- 
mas had, at least, the effect—so we are 
told by their spokesman, Herr Moleschotf 
—of stimulating original research into 
many subjects, but more especially that 
of food in its relation to improving health 
and prolonging life. Youmans had lec- 
tured upon it. Liebig now turned his 
attention to the table, and astonished us 
all by declaring that tea — hitherto re- 
garded as a cup that cheers but neither 
inebriates nor nourishes — contains 15 
per cent of nitrogen, and stands high 
among the liquid foods. Others came 
forward and declared that alcohol is 
force, and all food resolves itself into 
force. This introduction of King Alcohol 
into the controversy had the confusing in- 
fluence which might have been expected 
where the zeal of moral reform was 
brought to bear upon the cold and im- 
passive facts of modern science. 

For instance, one young enthusiast of 
the profession declared that for his part 
typhoid patients should get well without 
brandy, or perish in the attempt. Alco- 
hol, in some form, continues to hold its 
place to this day in hospitals and dispen- 
saries, and the London Practitoner came 
out with a series of articles on the dietetic 
use of wines. Having absolute control 
of my hospital, I very soon instituted a 
series of experiments which, in the main, 
tended to confirm the statements of 
Liebig. We speedily found that patients 
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in hospitals and all perscns leading a 
sedentary life must avoid too concen- 
trated food, content themselves with 
less variety, and drink abundantly of 
diluent fluids ; that coffee acted upon the 
liver and was altogether the best remedy 
for constipation and what was called a 
bilious condition ; that tea usually acted 
in precisely the opposite direction, name- 
ly, as an astringent; that hot poppies 
nor mandragora nor all the drowsy syrups 
of the East could bring the peace to a 
sufferer from malarial chill that would 
come of strong coffee, with a little lemon 
juice added ; that strong tea was almost a 
specific for neuralgia in its simple un- 
complicated form; while turnips were 
found to be almost a specific in the sim- 
pler types of rheumatism common to 
young men, where the only predisposing 
cause was exposure to the elements. It 
soon became apparent that the milder 
types of intermittent fever disappeared 
during the tomato season; whereas 
certain languors and pains, having their 
origin in the de-nitrogenizing viscera, 
were relieved and abated by the free use 
of asparagus. 

Having read that many years before, 
the soldiers of the U.S. army, in some 
remote cantonment, had been fed on 
bread from unbolted flour, and the in- 
creased health and efficiency of the 
men of that detachment having attracted a 
great deal of attention, and given a boom 
to the then famous Grahamite movement 
in dietetics, that, too, was tried with, 
in the main, satisfactory results. With 
the milk diet for worn and exhausted 
patients we had such a signal success 
that, whenever practicable, it was adopt- 
ed for many forms of indigestion and 
mal-nutrition, some of my patients de- 
claring that they had not felt so well 
since they were weaned. 
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THE publication of a “Guide to the United 
States” in the famous Baedeker series of 
guide-books is an event of no ordinary in- 
terest to the world of travellers. It appears at 
an opportune time, just as thousands of people 
from Europe are coming to attend the Columbian 
Exposition and to make their first acquaintance 
with the United States. To these, the people 
from England and Germany and France, who have 
had Baedeker for their companion through sum- 
mers on the Rhine and among the Alps; and 
through winters in Florence, Rome and Naples, 
this new American Baedeker will be very grate- 
ful. It will be welcomed no less warmly by 
Americans themselves, Americans who stay at 
home as well as Americans who go to California 
from New England and to New England from 
California. For guide-books are by no means the 
least interesting of books to the general reader. 
We confess to finding them a fascinating class of 
books,— much more fascinating than most of the 
ordinary books of travel,—and to have taken 
hundreds of trips to castles in Spain, and through 
high-ways and by-ways from one end of Europe 
to the other, in company with Baedeker and 
Murray, while we toasted our toes by our Boston 
fire or swung in a New Hampshire hammock, 
trips which we never expect to take in any other 
way. We expect much similar service from this 
American Baedeker. 

3ut we have been chiefly led, picking up this 
American guide-book from Germany at the Old 
Corner Bookstore, to think of our own native 
literature of this class. Much of it is poor 
enough; we are certainly very far behind Ger- 
many and very far behind England, in the matter 
especially of local guides. But the appearance of 
this Baedeker volume in the American field gives 
us occasion to felicitate ourselves anew upon our 
two admirable New England guide-books by Mr. 
Sweetser,— the general guide to New England, 
and the special handbook devoted to the White 
Mountains. These books were prepared express- 
jy upon the same plan as the famous Baedeker 
guides; and we do not think that they are in any 
respect—in thoroughness and accuracy, in correct- 
appreciation, in fulness of historical information, 
in literary quality, in good proportion and good 
taste —inferior to their German models. New 
England is fortunate in the possession of these 
books. Mr. Sweetser is an ideal guide. He is a 
born traveller,a lover of nature and a lover of 
New England, thoroughly at home in New Eng- 
and history and literature, able from wide Euro- 
pean experience to make good comparisons, able, 
with his genius for details, to look at his subject 
always in both the broad way and the narrow 
way; and his books are invaluable alike for the 
library and for the valise. They have now, to- 
gether with Mr. Sweetser’s other hand-book, that 
upon the Maritime Provinces, been before the 
public for nearly twenty years; but they are 
always kept carefully “ up to date” by their inde- 
fatigable author; and as we turn the pages of the 


present year’s editions we feel new gratitude to 
him for the faithful and interesting way in which 
he makes us realize, what of course we know 
very well without his help, that New England is 
indeed the best place in the world. 

Mr. Sweetser is the author of “King’s Hand- 
book of the United States,’’ published last year, 
not a guide-book, but a mine of general informa- 
tion concerning the various states of the Union, 
prepared with special reference to this Columbian 
anniversary time. We understand that he has long 
been making preparations also for a special book 
— descriptive, historical and _ statistical — upon 
Massachusetts, treating the state as a whole, and 
taking up the towns separately. This too will be 
warmly welcomed when it comes. 

* 
** 

THE step from guide-books to atlases is a short 
one; and as the New American Baedeker makes 
us think of the one, the new “ Library Atlas of 
Modern Geography,” just published by Appleton 
& Co.—whose general guide-book to the United 
States, it should be said in passing, is so excellent 
that it would be wrong not to mention it while 
we speak of Baedeker—makes us think of the 
other. This new atlas is certainly to be com- 
mended as the best atlas for the use of the great 
body of our people. Some of its maps are by 
no means equal to the corresponding maps in 
larger American atlases,—we think, not to go out- 
side New England, of the beautiful map of New 
Hampshire in Bradley’s Atlas, and the beautiful 
map of Massachusetts in Rand & McNally’s; but 
it is a cheaper atlas than these, and for nine 
people out of ten it is more convenient and use- 
ful. Many of its maps, especially of the Euro- 
pean maps — Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, the 
two devoted to the German Empire and others — 
are models at once of clearness and fulness; and 
altogether we have turned its pages through and 
through with great delight. Were we disposed 
to be critical, we should direct our criticism 
chiefly to the section devoted to the United 
States. The maps of the different states vary 
greatly in excellence; the maps of Michigan 
and Wisconsin, for instance, are greatly inferior 
to the maps of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, which 
latter really leave nothing to be desired. But 
what we chiefly object to in these maps of our 
own states is the method of their arrangement— 
alphabetical instead of topographical,—beginning, 
that is, with Alabama instead of Maine. Perhaps 
there would not be so much to say against this 
arrangement, if the breaks and cross references 
could be avoided which are made necessary by 
the fact that states and territories which are far 
apart alphabetically are printed on the same sheet 
— Alaska and Nevada, for instance, on the same 
sheet with California. Why, too, where it is 


possible, should not the maps of cities always 
stand next to the states to which they belong? 
Why should Maine separate New Orleans from 
The maps of American cities are 


Louisiana? 
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given special prominence in this atlas. The maps 
of cities ought to be made more prominent and 
numerous in all modern atlases. It is as interest- 
ing and important for hundreds of people, mere 
readers of the newspapers, to be able to consult a 
map of London as a map of England, a map of 
Paris as one of France. The city of New York 
is more important to most of our people, enters 
into more of their interests, than the state of New 
York. The maps of European cities in this atlas 
are small and insignificant; but our chief Ameri- 
can cities receive, as we have said, unusual atten- 
tion. These maps of cities are very often much 
better indeed than the maps of the states to which 
they belong— as in the case of San Francisco, of 
Milwaukee, and of Detroit. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions which 
we have had in America in recent years was the 
great Geographical Exhibition two or three years 
ago, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, 
— first held in Brooklyn, and afterwards repeated 
in Boston. There was gathered for this exhibition 
a most complete collection of the geographies, 
maps and atlases published in every country in 
the world. No one who attended that exhibition 
will forget the wonderful cantonal maps of 
Switzerland which hung upon the walls, the 
beautiful French maps, the magnificent German 
atlases, or the English atlases. The exhibition 
brought home to us how far behind Europe we 
were in the art of map-making. We have still 
very much to learn; but this new Appleton atlas 
is to be heartily welcomed as a mark of progress. 

The work is a general geography as well as an 
atlas, and its descriptive and statistical matter is 
very valuable. We think that the publishers of 
large atlases like this might learn one good lesson 
from the common school geographies of the latest 
time, which, especially in the matter of maps, 
show such a vast improvement over the geog- 
raphies of a few years ago; and that is, to vary 
the atlases somewhat to meet the special needs of 
various sections. To the Massachusetts man, for 
instance, or the New England man, Massachusetts 
and New England have an every-day importance 
vastly greater than Texas or Dakota has, or than 
Massachusetts has to the Texas man. Why, then, 
should we not have a New England edition of an 
atlas like the present, as we have a New England 
edition of Appleton’s geography and Harper’s 
geography, with specially full maps of the New 
England states? So there should be an edition 
for Texas, and editions for New York and other 
states where the atlas has large circulation; the 
people of a great state like New York need much 
more than they get in any atlas prepared accord- 
ing to present methods. We ask the publishers 
of atlases to consider this point. 


Pm 

THE Old South Lectures for the summer of 
1893 — the eleventh season of these lectures for 
the young people—are to begin on the last 
Wednesday in July. The Columbian Exposition 
drawing the attention of the country in a special 
manner at this time to the remarkable develop- 
ment of the West during the century, the present 
year’s course will be devoted to the subject of 
The Opening of the Great West, the several 
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lectures being as follows: “ Spain and France in 
the Great West’; ‘ Washington’s Work in 
Opening the West”; “The Northwest Territory 
and the Ordinance of 1787”; “ Marietta and the 
Western Reserve”; “ How the Great West was 
settled”; “ Lewis and Clarke and the Explorers 
of the Rocky Mountains”; “ California and Ore- 
gon;” “The Story of Chicago.” 

The subjects proposed for the Old South Essays 
for the year are the following: ‘Coronado and 
the Early Spanish Explorations of New Mexico ”’; 
“The Part taken by Massachusetts Men in con- 
nection with the Ordinance of 1787.” 

Reference has been made more than once in 
these columns to the great interest in the Old 
South work which has been felt in Philadelphia. 
We have quoted the warm words of Mr. Herbert 
Welsh and of James MacAllister, the president of 
the Drexel Institute. This interest has now re- 
sulted in the definite inauguration in Philadelphia 
of work on the same lines as the Old South work, 
the effort being under the auspices of the Society 
of Colonial Dames. A course of historical lectures 
for the young people of the public schools is now 
in progress. The lectures are given in the Coun- 
cil Chamber in the historic old State House, in 
which the Declaration of Independence was 
signed and the Constitution adopted. They are 
given on Friday afternoons, and the boys and 
girls crowd the little hall, adding by their singing 
of patriotic songs to the enthusiasm of the occa- 
sion. Started in a place so historic and sacred, 
by men and women with such talent for organiza- 
tion, in a city whose rich men, like Child and 
Drexel, are so generous in their support of all 
good things, this latest offshoot of the Old South 
movement should have a great success. 

x 

THE far-away time of Coronado and the early 
Spanish explorers of New Mexico is modern 
enough when compared with the history of the 
Zuiis and the other ancient peoples whom the 
Spaniards found in the country, living there then 
just as they had lived for ages, and just as we find 
the Zufiis and the Moquis living to-day. We 
spoke two months ago, in connection with Edna 
Dean Proctor’s stirring Corn Song, of her poetry in 
general, and especially of the large number of her 
poems touching American history. By far the 
most remarkable, and to our thinking the finest, 
of all Miss Proctor’s poems is “ The Song of the 
Ancient People,” recently published, touching 
this strange Moqui-Zuii life, going on there in 
New Mexico to-day as it has gone on during the 
centuries. The amount of study and research, in 
a remote and difficult field, necessary in the pre- 
paration for writing a poem like this, must have 
been very great. But so completely has Miss 
Proctor digested her material, that in reading one 
never thinks of the study and research; one is 
only affected by the strong imagination and 
emotion, by the sweep of the lines in which the 
poet, catching so truly and so impressively the 
spirit of the Ancient People, makes them alive 
to us. 

The volume in which this great and solemn 
poem is given us, published by Messrs. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., is one of the most beautiful speci- 
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mens of book-making that we have seen for many 
a day; and the illustrations, aquatints, by Julian 
Scott, are of rare interest and power. There isa 
commentary by Mr. Cushing, of Zuii fame; and 
the preface and notes by John Fiske give the 
volume a high historical value. The preface 
especially is so striking that we reproduce it here, 
for the sake of giving it larger currency, and of 
drawing more general attention to the remarkable 
poem which it accompanies. Mr. Fiske says :— 

“Tt is customary to speak of America as the 
New World; and to the white race of men it is 
indeed a world that has but recently been made 
known, and in which European civilization has 
begun to flourish under new conditions. The 
scene of the political and social development of 
New York, of Manitoba, or of Chili, is very prop- 
erly called a New World. But there is another 
point of view from which America must be re- 
garded as pre-eminently an Old World. The 
people of aboriginal America, when visited by 
Europeans in the time of Columbus and Cortes, 
were in a stage of social development somewhat 
such as the people of Europe had passed through 
and left behind some centuries before the city of 
Rome was built, or the Greeks had begun to 
reckon time by Olympiads. The parallelism is 
not in all respects complete, but it is very striking 
and instructive. 

“ There can be no doubt, I should think, that the 
gradual differentiation of the races of mankind 
took place after man had become distinctively 
human, and in all probability this differentiation 
began in the Eastern hemisphere. In other words, 
the aborigines of America probably migrated to 
this continent either from Asia or from Europe. 
But these things happened a great while ago, 
probably long before the Glacial Period, and — 
as I believe it will ultimately be proved — even as 
far back as the Pliocene age. The ancestors of 
the Red Men doubtless made their way hither on 
foot during some otie of the many periods when 
North America was joined both to Siberia and to 
northern Europe. Their race-peculiarities may 
have been developed partly in the slow dispersal 
and migration, still more in the countless ages 
during which they have dwelt upon American 
soil. For a length of time, in comparison with 
which the interval between the building of Sol- 
omon’s temple and that of the World’s Fair edi- 
fices at Chicago seems extremely brief, the isola- 
tion of America from the Eastern hemisphere was 
complete. All attempts at tracing an Asiatic or 
European influence upon the thoughts, the cus- 
toms, the arts of pre-Columbian America have 
failed utterly. There is little room for doubt that 
the state of society found on this continent by the 
Spaniards was in all its phases and in every par- 
ticular a purely American growth. Wherever it 
presented points of resemblance, either deep- 
seated or superficial, to social phenomena in 
Europe or Asia, the true explanation is to be 
found in the limited range of culture and the 
similarity in the workings of the human mind at 
different times and places. That similarity is often 
very remarkable, as the comparative study of 
languages, of folk-lore, and of institutions abun- 
dantly teaches us. 

“Society in America then, and society in the 
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Eastern hemisphere followed each its own course 
in utter independence and ignorance of the other, 
There were many parallelisms, both curious and 
instructive, between the two; as, for example, the 
general organization of society in clans, phratries, 
and tribes, and even such special correspondences 
as the function of the phratry in prosecuting crim- 
inals, among Aztecs and Iroquois, as among the 
ancient Greeks and our own Germanic forefathers. 
The divergences are quite as interesting as the 
parallelisms. Social development in America 
proceeded much more slowly than in Europe: 
and the advance toward civilization among the 
Mexicans, Mayas, and Peruvians had begun to 
take on a very different aspect from anything ever 
seen in the Eastern hemisphere. The causes of 
the slowness of social progress in ancient Amer- 
ica were complex, but one very important cause 
may here be singled out for mention. The dog, 
used chiefly for hunting, was from time immemv- 
rial domesticated in both hemispheres; but of 
those agricultural animals — the ass, horse, camel, 
ox, goat, sheep, and hog —the New World had 
not one. The effects of this difference were very 
profound and very far-reaching. The longest 
strides toward civilization that ‘ever were taken in 
the Old World were the evolution of the patri- 
archal family in place of the old maternally-re- 
lated clan, and of private wealth in place of the 
primitive communism, and both these strides were 
closely connected with the keeping of flocks and 
herds. In the Mediterranean countries these 
strides had been taken before the times of Aga- 
memnon or of Abraham. In aboriginal America, 
where there was never a pastoral stage of social 
development, they were never taken at all. Of 
the vast mass of ideas and sentiments originating 
in indissoluble wedlock, with the accumulation 
and inheritance of private property, the minds of 
the Red Men were destitute. In this respect, and 
in general, society in the Western hemisphere 
lagged at least sixty or seventy centuries, and 
perhaps more, behind society in the Eastern. The 
dim past that lies back of European history is to 
some extent brought before us in the Red Man 
contemporary with us. Except for changes wrought 
by contact with white men, his mental furnishing 
and his social arrangements are in many ways like 
those of our own forefathers in that far-off time 
when the Arvan mother-speech was forming. 
Such, at least, is the legitimate inference from all 
the facts before us: and thus it appears that in a 
very deep sense America may be regarded as pre- 
eminently an Old World, and its native inhabi- 
tants as especially an Ancient People. If not in 
all senses more ancient than ourselves, they are 
unquestionably more old-fashioned. 

“ Among the aboriginal Americans there were, 
and still are, great and important differences in 
degree of culture. The highest grade reached 
anywhere was a barbarism without iron or the al- 
phabet, but in some respects simulating civiliza- 
tion, and unquestionably different from anything 
ever seen at any time in the Eastern hemisphere. 
Without beasts of draught, the Red Man had no 
use for a plough or a wheel-carriage, Agricul- 
ture, properly so called, was impossible, but a cer- 
tain kind of rude horticulture was practised, in 
which the ground was scratched and hoed, and 
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maize, pumpkins, tobacco, and other vegetables 
were grown. Chief among these plants was the 
maize, the Indian corn, most beautiful and bene- 
ficent of the cereals, and as typical of ancient 
American culture as the cow was typical of pri- 
vate property (fecaudium) among the early Aryans. 
No other plant is so intimately associated with the 
whole aboriginal history of the Western hemis- 
phere as Indian corn, Far more than any other 
plant it is the emblem of America. In the south- 
western portion of the territory of the United 
States, and thence southward along the Cordil- 
leras as far as Lake Titicaca, the aborigines culti- 
vated this cereal systematically and on an exten- 
sive scale with the aid of irrigation. This improved 
horticulture was the chief basis of the semi-civil- 
izations of the Cordilleras. With the increase of 
population clans grew to large dimensions, and 
learned to build for themselves great communal 
fortresses of adobe-brick and ultimately of stone. 
These pueblo-castles and their neighboring gar- 
dens of maize are typical of the most advanced 
society in aboriginal America, as tents and herds 
of cattle were once typical of the most progress- 
ive societies in the Eastern hemisphere. ‘The city 
of Mexico, which was so bewildering to its Span- 
ish visitors and conquerors, was doubtless a col- 
lection of such communal fortresses. 

“The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona are still surviving examples of this advanced 
aboriginal society. In many respects they do not 
seem to have attained to as high a stage of semi- 
civilization as the Mayas and Mexicans, but they 
are to be classed with these peoples as belonging 
to a stage far more advanced than the partly 
hunting and partly horticultural Indians of North 
America, such as the Creeks or the Iroquois. Of 
the Pueblo Indians the principal surviving groups 
are those of the Rio Grande valley, the Zuiis of 
New Mexico, and the Moquis (or Hopi) of Ari- 
zona. The two last-named groups have been less 
affected by contact with white men than those of 
the Rio Grande. In many respects the Zufis are 
the most characteristic and interesting of all. But 
the pueblos least modified by contact with white 
men are surely those of the Moquis, with whom 
my friend, Mr. Julian Scott, lived for a year or so, 
and from whom he has taken the subjects of 
some of his most charming sketches in the pres- 
ent volume. Few Americans realize how highly 
our country is favored in having within its limits 
such communities as those of the Moquis and 
Zunis. Our land is certainly lacking in such 


features of human interest as the ruins of medi- 
But we may 


geval castles and Grecian temples. 
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be to some extent consoled when we reflect that 
within our broad domains we have surviving rem- 
nants of a state of society so old-fashioned as to 
make that of the Book of Genesis seem modern 
by comparison, In some respects the Moquis and 
Zuiis may be called half-civilized; but their tuen 
of thought is still very primitive. They are peace- 
ful and self-respecting people, and in true refine- 
ment of behavior are far superior to ourselves. 
We have still much to learn from them concern- 
ing ancient society, and we ought not to be in too 
great a hurry to civilize them, especially if they 
ao not demand it of us. 

“Miss Proctor’s noble and spirited poem speaks 
for itself and tells its own story. As a rendering 
of Moqui-Zuni thought it is a contribution of 
great and permanent value to American literature. 
So it was regarded — as I think it permissible to 
tell — by our beloved poet Whittier, who has just 
left us. Miss Proctor had entitled her poem sim- 
ply “ The Ancient People,” but when Mr. Whit- 
tier listened with keen pleasure to the reading of 
it, he said at once that it should be called “ The 
Song of the Ancient People”; for do we not 
hear their own voice and feel their own heart’s 
beat in every line? The poet’s instinct was here 
as sure as if he had been an ethnologist. 

“The poem, I say, tells its own story; but as 
Mr. Cushing also feels a lively interest in that 
story, we could not lose the opportunity to have 
him further elucidate and enrich it in his “ Com- 
mentary of a Zuni Familiar.” Somewhat as the 
old hymns of the Veda had their commentary, 
half poetical, half philosophical, in the Upani- 
shads, so in a somewhat similar way — though all 
such comparisons need qualification — does “ The 
Song of the Ancient People ” find further inter- 
pretation at the hands of the adopted priest of 
the Zuiis. 

“For such phrases and allusions in the poem as 
seem to need explanation for the general reader, 
I have appended explanatory notes; and in these 
notes, so far as the pictures are concerned, I have 
embodied sundry materials furnished by Mr. Julian 
Scott. While my own share in the book has been 
a brief and humble one, I shall never forget the 
delightful sense of comradeship aroused in working 
with such friends and allies. But I am sure we 
should all feel this little book to be sadly incomplete 
and ungrateful, if in its Preface no mention were to 
be made of our beloved and revered friend, Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway, to whose enlightened and un- 
tiring zeal American archzology, no less than the 
later history of our country, is more deeply in- 
debted than is ever likely to be generally known.” 
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Blue- Jay ! — 
The dreadful things that people say 
Give you dark reputation — 
To carry sand-grains, day by day 
To burn poor sinners, forced to stay 
In purgatory fires alway 
Is sure a bad vocation! 
But when I’ve seen you sit a-tilt 
On bough, and sing so sweet a lilt 
I feel inclined to doubt your guilt, 
And think perchance you are belied 
By those who seek to turn your pride 
To scorn and reprobation ! 


True-blue 
You are, and since so very few 
Through trial and temptation, 

Keep ever to their colors true, 

But like chameleons change their hue 

To suit each time and place, — your due 

Is honest commendation; — 

And yet, a debt of hate we owe 

That you thus add to sinner’s woe. 

But O, your song is sweet I know! — 
And since I come to think, Blue-Jay, 
There is so much that people say, 

Not worth consideration ! 


— Zitella Cocke. 


* 
* * 


SPEECH AND RHYME. 


WHITHER have ye fled away, 
Flashing thought of yesterday; 


Sparkling simile, that told 
Love’s old truth in newest mould; 


Bright ideas, that kissed my brain 
With the tenderness of rain; 


Whither have ye fled away, 
That ye come not back to-day? 


That ye come not back to grace 
What my prosy pen doth trace, 


With a glamour that should move 
Tenderness in one I love? 


But since pleading is in vain, 
And ye will not come again, 


I will tell my love, in speech, 
What my earnest heart doth teach. 


Tho’ my words shall lack the dress 
Of thy winning loveliness, 


They shall burn with truth, till she 
Deems them more than poetry. 


—Charles Gordon Rogers. 


OMNIBUS. 


A RouGH LITr_e PoEM. 


ONLY some brief little verses 

A poet had paused to rehearse, 
Simply a rough-hewn stanza, 

Homely and simple and terse; 
Only a ray shining out from 

The soul of the universe. 


Yet many a highly-wrought story 
Was heedlessly cast away, 

While this one sweet little poem, 
A frail and unstudied lay, 

Was fondly read and remembered 
And treasured for many a day. 


And the critics read it all over 

And said: “It is nothing, in fine, 
Perhaps a bit of grace somewhere, 

( That reminds of a poem of mine ), 
But there really is nothing immortal 

Unless it be in this line.” 


I think of the rocks of the ocean 
Where waves have ceaselessly rolled, 

How polished and perfect their surface 
Beside the rough quartz that I hold! 

Yet “a single line” pleads for the latter, 
And the line is a vein of gold, 


— C. H.Crandall, 
oe 
* * 
THE GRANDMOTHER A LA MODE, 


SHE wears a handsome toilet in the latest Paris 
style, 
And her hair is dressed in quite the newest 
way; 
She’s a member of a Womans’ Club, talks cleverly 
the while, 
And she paints on china nearly every day; 
She’s a quick and graceful walker and, although 
she may not dance, 
I am sure she does Delsartics very well; 
And she scorns the use of spectacles, but she aids 
her kindly glance 
By an eye-glass on a stick of tortoise-shell. 


Now I wonder where they’ve gone to, all those 
grandmamas of old, 
That we read of, —with their broad expansive 
laps, 
With their quaint old nursery jingles that were 
none too often told, 
With their kerchiefs, and their ruffled muslin 
caps. 
They wore spectacles and aprons, and they used 
to rock and knit, 
And I think they all had puffs of snowy hair. 
I have read of them in stories— but I’ve looked 
around a bit, 
And I do not seem to find one any where! 


— F. R. Gray. 
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